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WORLD DOMINION 


The World To-day 


An International Review of World-wide Witness 


Vol. XVIII. No. 2 


March-April, 1940 


Evangelism, the greatest need of to-day, 
is considered from three different angles 


(1) Mass Evangelism. 


By Lionel B.” Fletcher 


IN 1937 we celebrated the Cen- 
tenary of the birth of that great 

evangelist Dwight L. Moody. 
In 1938 the celebrations took place 
of the bi-centenary of the con- 
version of John Wesley. Now, 
in 1940, we are celebrating the 
centenary of the birth of Ira D. 
Sankey, the sweet singing evangel- 
ist and Moody's companion. 

The names of these three great 
men of God are connected with 
what is called to-day '' Mass 
Evangelism." The term may be 
modern, but the method is as old 
as the first preaching of the Word 
of God. 

I believe with all my heart in 
both personal and group evangel- 
ism, but I am also certain that there 
should be nothing but hearty sym- 
pathy and co-operation between 
the exponents of these methods 
and the advocates of mass evangel- 
ism. The Church of Jesus Christ 
needs them all. Not one of them 
by itself is sufficient. Only by 


using all can the best results be 
achieved. 

I am not an obscurantist be- 
cause I am an evangelist, and I do 
not neglect the study of new 
methods, or up-to-date messages. 
But, after a life-time of experience 
and careful investigation, I say 
with Dr. Rattenbury, in his won- 
derful book, Evangelism : Its 
Shame and Glory: “I have no 
manner of doubt that the message 
of God to modern Methodism is : 
‘ Evangelize or Perish?”  Iwould 
substitute for '" Modern Method- 
ism," “The Christian Church." 
The Church must use every 
method of evangelism and discard 
none. 

This does not imply that the 
exact methods of any past period 
or evangelist should be slavishly 
copied : but it does imply that 
because certain personalities can- 
not be moved except in the mass, 
then they ought to be sought after 
in the mass by the method which 
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God's Spirit may lead the preacher 
to use. One of the most valuable 
sides of mass evangelism is that it 
gives both the personal evangelist 
and the group evangelist an in- 
valuable opportunity. 

The great festivals of the 
Hebrews, and of the Christian 
Church, the various conferences, 
union meetings, conventions, dis- 
trict meetings, misslonary meetings 
—are all illustrations of the value 
of getting people in the mass, so 
that they may be moved in their 
spiritual activities and develop- 
ment, as they could never be 
moved by any other method. 

In ancient days, many a young 
Hebrew—coming up to Jerusalem 
from some distant land, where he 
was despised and lonely and 
tempted to forsake his national 
religion—found himself one of a 
multitude of devout, enthusiastic 
Hebrews who had come for the 
celebration from all parts of the 
world. He thus saw the marvel- 
lous strength and importance of 
his religion. He caught the flame 
of devotion, and, with pride and 
new determination, went back to 
his lonely post to be a better Jew 
than he had ever been before. 

Is this not true of lonely mis- 
sionaries, on their coming home to 
our Church gatherings, and to a 
great convention like Keswick ? 

Go right back in the Old Testa- 
ment, and follow Moses and Aaron 
in their contact with the Hebrew 
nation in Egypt. No doubt they 
dealt with individuals, and cer- 
tainly they had messages and in- 
structions for groups, but the 


decision whether they should 
abandon Egypt and set out for 
Canaan was laid before the mass 
of the people, and the mass moved. 
Ethically, morally and spiritually, 
those people had very much to 
learn ; but the movement came 
first, and the teaching and dis- 
cipline came after. That is exactly 
the same method commanded by 
Jesus when He said:  ' Go ye 
therefore and make disciples of all 
the nations... teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I 
command you" (Matthew 28: 
19, 20, R.V.). Making disciples 
came first, teaching them came 
afterwards. 


In their work Moses and Aaron 
were evangelists. They de- 
manded, in the Name of God, the 
decision of the people to abandon 
Egypt. Having secured that de- 
cision, they led the people forth. 
There were many unsatisfactory 
pages and stages in their history, 
but eventually they produced men 
like Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the other 
great and glorious men and women 
of the Old Testament. Then the 
blessed Christ with His disciples, 
and the Bible also, came from those 
people. 

Anyone could have criticized 
that mass movement, and pointed 
out the weaknesses of the method, 
and the backslidings of the people 
(that kind of criticism has existed 
to this day), but could these critics 
have produced a better result ? 
Could they have produced any 
worth-while result at all ? 

Joshua stood, in his old age, 


EN 


MASS EVANGELISM 


before the nation, with the moving 
evangelistic appeal: ^ '' Choose 
you this day whom ye will serve ! ” 


and we hear the answer: ‘‘ We 
wil serve the Lord." Gideon, 
too, appealed to the mass. Elijah 
on Carmel, with the nation 


gathered in its tens of thousands, 
was an evangelist indeed. He 
demanded a decision in the Name 
of the Lord: “ How long halt ye 
between two opinions? If the 
Lord be God, follow Him, but if 
Baal, then follow him.” He 
pushed that demand to an issue 
until there went up to heaven a 
cry like thunder: ‘“ The Lord 
He is the God ; the Lord He is 
the God.” 

In the New Testament we are 
confronted at once by an evangel- 
ist: John the Baptist. Crowds 
flocked to hear him, and, by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, he 
moved them in the mass. 

Our blessed Lord had crowds 
flocking to hear Him also. Some 
people forget that. Thousands 
were in those vast crowds, and His 
words were so searching that He 
moved them mightily. He used 
all three methods of evangelism : 
personal, group and mass. The 
fact that He spoke to the mass, and 
strove to win them for the King- 
dom is final. There is no argu- 
ment beyond that, and whether 
some people want it or not, and 
whether it is successful or not, 
we must go on using that method 
or we fail the Christ. 


As soon as the disciples were 
baptized with the Holy Spirit, the 
first thing they did was to have an 
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evangelistic meeting with a mass 
of people, and at once they en- 
rolled three thousand people who 
had professed conversion, and the 
Church began its organized exis- ` 
tence in the world. From that 
day they went on using that 
method as one of the means em- 
ployed to extend the Kingdom. 

Mass evangelism is Biblical, and 
it 1s apostolic, and it has the seal 
of our Lord upon it. The results 
of those days are with us now, or 
there would be no Christian 
Church at all. 


When we come to more modern 
days and read the records, it seems 
impossible that any earnest Christ- 
ian can deny the value of mass 
evangelism. Think of this list 
of names, which includes great 
scholars, as well as unlearned men : 
Jonathan Edwards, John Wesley, 
Charles Wesley, George White- 
field, Charles G. Finney, Dwight 
L. Moody, Ira D. Sankey, Bishop 
("California") William Taylor, 
General William Booth, Wilbur 
Chapman, Charles M. Alexander, 
Billy Sunday, Gipsy Smith. 

Connected with some of these 
names were world-shaking, world- 
shaping movements: missionary, 
educational and social. Not tens 
of thousands, but millions to-day 
are professing Christians because 
those men (and others like them) 
preached to the masses and started 
them off to Canaan, with their 
backs to Egypt. 

Do the results of mass evangel- 
ism last ? This question is 
answered by some other questions. 
For instance: '' Where did the 
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mighty Methodist Church come 
from ? Where did the Salvation 
Army come from? Where did 
the modern missionary movement 
come from? Where did the 
British and Foreign Bible Society 
come from? Did these spring 
from anything else than great mass 
movements of men and women, 
led to Christ by evangelists ? 
These men were willing to bear the 
shame—to become "vile," as 
John Wesley termed it — for 
Christ's sake, and God honoured 
them and used them, and to-day 
we can see the results. 

God knows, it is not Christ's 
Church, but Anti-christ who has 
been taking youth in the mass 
during recent years, in the attempt 
to dethrone Christ and all He 
taught and died for. The youth 
of Germany and other nations, 
literally from the cradle, have been 
swept in by these fanatics, and 
to-day the very foundations of 
everything we hold dear are 
trembling beneath their assault. 
The Christian Church has slept, 
and the enemy has sown tares. 

We have built up great organiza- 
tions, mighty buildings of stone 
and brick, vast institutions of 
which we are very proud, both at 
home and on the mission field. 
But we have allowed evangelism 
to die, both at home and abroad, 
and, consequently, death is creep- 
ing through the Church from her 
very roots upwards. It has been 


going on for years, but now we see 
it, when it is almost too late. The 
churches are empty, the sacred 
things of our religion are scorned, 
and treated with contempt, vast 
debts cripple our missionary work, 
and the world faces heartbreak, 
despair and death, war and misery. 

Our great weapon of evangelism 
has become blunted and rusty, 
and almost discarded, except for 
those who, like John Wesley, have 
become “ vile" in the eyes even 
of their fellow Christians. But 
thank God, there is still a faithful 
remnant, and the call is going out 
once more for God's people to 
come to the battle for the souls of 
men. ‘There will be a sorting out, 
as in Gideon’s day, and the army 
that shall gather will be laughed 
at by men who call themselves by 
the Name of Christ. They will 
say to you and to me: ‘“ Why 
associate with these cranks, these 
obscurantists ? ” 

But to the top of Mount Tabor 
we must go, and make it a mount 
of consecration, and then, like 
Deborah and Barak, the handful 
will sweep down the side of the 
mount, and, even as then, so now, 
we shall see:  '" the Lord dis- 
comfited Sisera.” 

It will mean that once again the 
Church will be freed from bond- 
age, and new life will flow through 
God's people, and Christ shall be 
glorified, as He always is when 
real revival comes. 


"I What a consecrated doctor and his wife can accomplish for the Kingdom of God 


is illustrated in a striking brochure, entitled : “ While it is Day." 


It contains a record 


of the varied activities of Dr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Beattie at Ilford. The brochure 


can be obtained from 7, The Drive, Ilford. 


(Price 8d.) 


(2) Group Evangelism 


By T. Wilkinson Riddle 


T is unfortunate that the word 

“ group,” in relation to evangel- 

ism, should have become asso- 
ciated with a particular movement, 
on which there are wide differences 
of opinion. It must be stated at 
once, therefore, that by group 
evangelism, we have in mind the 
smaller gatherings in which the 
methods of mass evangelism would 
be unsuitable, and for which the 
technique of personal work might 
not be the most desirable. 

For the most part, these groups 
consist of young people who have 
been gathered together under an 
experienced leader for a variety of 
purposes—not necessarily religious. 
Indeed, some of the most effective 
group evangelism I have witnessed 
has proceeded in an easy and un- 
forced manner from a social or 
literary evening. A wise soul- 
winner is always ready to bear 
witness to the saving and keeping 
power of Jesus Christ, and he 
knows how to buy up every 
opportunity. 

Of recent years there has been a 
remarkable growth and develop- 
ment of the group idea. Many 
churches, which have to deplore 
dwindling congregations, are able 
to point with thankfulness to an 
enthusiastic group of young people, 
who appear to have found a sure 
basis for fellowship and service. 
As a rule, such groups owe their 
maintenance, if not their exis- 
tence, to some consecrated man 


or woman who knows how to 
blend spiritual passion with socia[ 
charm. I well remember, over 
forty years ago, being a member 
of a little group of school-boys 
who were brought together, in the 
first instance, by the conjuring 
skill of a devoted Sunday-school 
teacher, whose primary object was 
to win his boys for the Saviour, 
but who did not fail to recognize 
the importance of wise and inti- 
mate social contacts. 

- Sometimes, of course, the group 
is called into existence for a 
serious purpose. It may be a 
study group. I have known dis- 
cussion groups prove to be a 
vestibule to salvation. Elemen- 
tary psychology, history and litera- 
ture have all proved of value as a 
background for effective group 
evangelism. 

I have a firm belief in frank and 
open discussion of intellectual 
difficulties in connection with per- 
sonal religion. Clergy and mini- 
sters who are willing to be ques- 
tioned by thoughtful young people, 
meeting in groups, will have no 
difficulty in leading the questions 
and answers round to the supreme 
importance of personal decision 
for Jesus Christ. Such leaders 
can create an atmosphere in which 
group evangelism becomes easy 
and inevitable. 

We must not overlook the fact 
that among young people the 


“ gang ” spirit is one of the most 
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significant and potential signs of 
our times. For the time being, 
the '' crowd " is not to be found 
in the average place of worship : 
but there is evidence that the 
“ group " is on the increase. In 
this case, the group may be re- 
garded as the sublimation of the 
“ gang," and, as such, its possi- 
bilities, from an evangelistic point 
of view, demand the fullest and 
most careful exploration. 

That a different technique is 
required for the group from that 
which is applied to the mass—or 
to the individual—need not be 
argued. It is a self-evident 
proposition. This fact in itself 
may arouse some suspicions on 
the part of those more familiar 
with the methods of mass evangel- 
ism ; but I am persuaded that the 
two—as Mr. Fletcher suggests in 
an earlier article—are comple- 
mentary rather than contradictory. 

For one thing, preaching, in 
the general sense of that word, is 
not possible with a group. A 
group is a group, and not a public 
meeting. A group pre-supposes 
something more intimate and in- 
formal in the approach to the 
great and heroic resolves of the 
soul. If the methods of mass 
evangelism are extensive, the 
methods of group evangelism must 
be intensive. What that differ- 
ence involves can only be under- 
stood by constant practice and 
growing experience. 

I am not sure that all Christian 
leaders are at their best in the 
midst of a group. Some notable 


evangelists require the inspiration 
and challenge of the large audience. 
They are not so happy in the 
midst of a dozen young people 
who may not be willing to accept 
face values. But, in this matter, 
as in all others relating to soul- 
winning service, I proceed on the 
assumption that while there may 
be many operations, it is the same 
Spirit. 

If it be true that the method of 
group evangelism is essentially 
intensive, I think it is true, also, 
to say that its atmosphere is 
essentially informal. This is a 
little difficult for certain types of 
leaders, whose temperaments, per- 
haps, are not best suited to infor- 
mality. It is certain, however, 
that the average group of young 
people, whether undergraduates, 
clerks, shop-assistants or members 
of the nation’s defence services, 
react most swiftly to the atmos- 
phere which is natural, simple 
and unforced, 

One other fact may be added. 
At Mildmay, experiments have 
been made which have proved 
highly successful. I have myself 
been present at some of the hotel 
"squashes" where a unique 
opportunity is provided for just 
the type of group evangelism 
which I have described. To 
house-parties, also, intended pri- 
marily for Christian workers, un- 
converted people have found their 
way, and, in many cases, have 
been led to decision for Christ, as 
the result of the cumulative 
testimony of those present. 


(3) Personal Evangelism 


By Commander and Mrs. J. O. Elliot 


IN considering the subject of 
evangelism, it is important that 

we do not make it involved, but 
keep to the simple thought of 
" good news" which the word 
conveys. Now, good news, of 
whatever kind, is usually passed 
on like lightning : all classes and 
temperaments are ready to refer 
to it and to make it known. 


We must remember that be- 
cause the Gospel is ‘‘ good news ”’ 
we cannot hide under any subter- 
fuge of temperament in order to 
evade responsibility. It is still 
“ good tidings of great yoy fo 
all people " that “ to you is born 

. . a Saviour which is Christ 
the Lord." 

Undoubtedly, the public preach- 
ing of the Gospel is essential ; 
yet it can never be fully effective 
without personal work as its hand- 
maid. Our Lord's own ministry 
and that of His disciples, illustrate 
this. Coming to more modern 
times, the results of Moody's 
great missions have left an in- 
effaceable impress on our land: 
but one of the secrets lies in the 
fact that the enquiry rooms were 
staffed with keen personal workers 
who were grounded in the Scrip- 
tures. 

Mighty as was the preaching of 
C. H. Spurgeon, few perhaps know 
what a large place personal work 
held in his ministry, both in his indi- 
vidual life and in his arrangement 
for personal workers to be scattered 
all over the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle when he was preach- 


ing. The example of our Lord, 
and past experience, have both 
proved that personal evangelism 
is tremendously important. 

In our work in connection with 
the “ One by One ” Band, it is 
our privilege to receive constant 
evidences of the possibilities of this 
form of service. May we give an 
extract from one letter : 


“People are easy to approach 
now, and there are many oppor- 
tunities. I had a lovely one a day 
or two ago when having tea in a 
restaurant. The waitress told us that 
they were closing early to have a 
practice in A.R.P. drill. She went 
on to say what great preparations 
were made for them to take shelter. 
She seemed very nervous and re- 
marked: ‘‘I suppose what is to be 
will be.” 

. “I was turning over in my mind 
what I could say to her, and she 
seemed to be moving away, but she 
came back and, looking very earnestly 
at me, said : “ Do you believe that ?” 
I said: "No: that is what the 
heathen believe, and is fatalism." 
She said: ''I think so much about 
these things : what do you believe ? ” 
Very simply I told her the story of 
salvation. She just drank it in and 
assured me that she understood. 


God has been preparing souls 
to-day, many, like this one, by 
fear, others by bereavement. Some, 
by a desire to know the meaning 
of events which are taking place, 
will turn to the Word of God for 
an explanation; while others, who 
have listened to the negations of 
modern popular teaching, are be- 
ginning to find that there is no 
dynamic in them and are looking 
for reality. 
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Multitudes never enter a place 
of worship or attend meetings, 
however much and attractively 
they are advertised. Among those 
who do listen to the truth when it 
is clearly presented from a plat- 
form are many who are unprepared 
to accept it because they regard 
the whole thing as merely an ex- 
pression of opinion, or think 
it is professional, or a hobby 
which has been taken up by the 
speaker. But, with personal work, 
it is possible to “ get to grips," 
and an honest thinker can soon 
discover whether or not these 
matters are vital to the one who 
is talking to him. 


After Mr. Hogben had been 
speaking on the subject of personal 
work one day, an officer came to 
him at the close of the meeting and 
told him that some time before, 
when resting on the hills in India, 
he was telling the Lord that he 
longed for some great preacher, 
like Wesley or Whitefield, to come 
and sweep thousands into the 
Kingdom. The answer came from 
his Lord: “ But I am waiting for 
the thousands to win individuals." 
He told Mr. Hogben that, while 
visiting a dying city missionary, 
he had related the incident to him. 
The latter had raised himself 
in bed and exclaimed with great 
earnestness : " That is what the 
Lord has been showing me is the 
need of this day." 


If that were true more than 
thirty years ago, it is still more so 
to-day. We have had reminders 


of the way in which public acti- 
vities can become circumscribed 
through “ Black-out” and other 
difficulties, but everywhere per- 
sonal work is possible. 


There is no need to wait for the 
crowds. Close at hand there are 
always some who need the Message. 
Let it never be forgotten that 
personal evangelism is more than 
speaking : it is summed up in the 
familiar words in the first chapter 
of St. John's Gospel: “ And he 
brought him to Jesus." Nothing 
short of that should be our objec- 
tive. 


Evangelism calls to-day, and 
will call in the future, for far more 
than the intense drive of modern 
missions, aided as they can be, 
and often are, by the far-reaching 
influence of the Press. The Holy 
Spirits power and guidance are 
the main essential, but surely we 
are being led to see that what is 
needed in our beloved land, more 
than anything else, is the dynamic 
of Christ-empowered lives, lived 
in the modern home, or in the 
midst of the hectic rush of business 
and professional life. The silent 
testimony of such lives must be 
supplemented by the passing on, 
in a simple, unaffected and earnest 
way, of the Good News that the 
Lord Jesus Christ has power to 
meet every need of the human heart. 

This has been said again and 
again, but the question has to be 
fairly met : Is not such testimony 
of life and speech incumbent on 
every Christian ? 


In times of peril, faith is tested to the utmost. 


The faith of 


simple mountain people shone in their faces and saved their lives 


Besieged by Bandits 


By F. S. Russell 


WAY in the province of 

Shensi, in north-west China, 

some three hundred miles 
north of the provincial capital, 
Sian, lies the city of Yenan. In 
ancient times, it was an important 
outpost of the Chinese Empire, 
but, with the decline of the famous 
T’ang Dynasty, it sank into ob- 
scurity and remained compara- 
tively unknown until quite recently, 
when it sprang into fame as the 
headquarters of the Chinese Com- 
munist Movement. 

In the spring of 1917, my wife 
and I volunteered to join the Rev. 
and Mrs. Donald Smith. of the 
English Baptist Mission, and we 
made the journey to Yenan in 
sedan chairs, taking our three 
months' old baby with us. 

The people amongst whom we 
had been sent were a typical hill- 
country folk, simple and honest, 
and friendly in the main, but 
mostly illiterate. 

Some few months after we had 
settled into our new sphere, the 
whole countryside became  in- 
fested with bandits, most of whom 
came from the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Honan. Bands of brigands 
roamed at large, swooping down 
upon defenceless towns and vil- 
lages, looting and ravaging where- 
ever they went. 

At times we were called in to 
act as intermediaries, and to nego- 
tiate terms between the bandits 
and the beleagured towns or villages, 


and this resulted in an increased 
respect and confidence in the 
foreign missionary on the part of 
both bandits and people. 

Yenan had so far escaped the 
attention of the bandits, owing 
to the fact that it was a military 
centre. But our immunity was 
not to last long. At the dawn of 
Christmas Day, 1917, my wife and 
I were rudely awakened out of our 
sleep by the startling appearance of 
a company of soldiers who had 
crowded into our small compound, 
and who were scaling the high wall 
that separated our house from the 
old Confucian temple which was 
being occupied as the officers’ 
headquarters. 

I hastily put on my dressing 
gown and went out to find what it 
was all about, and was informed 
by the sergeant in charge that the 
soldiers had mutinied and wished 
to fire from the top of our garden 
wall down into the officers’ 
quarters. I told him that, as far 
as the mutiny was concerned, it 
was their affair, but that I had a 
wife and small baby sleeping in 
the adjoining room and that I 
should be greatly obliged if they 
would choose some other vantage 
point outside the compound. The 
sergeant apologized and promptly 
led his men away. The upshot 
of it all was that, after a few hours' 
sharp shooting, the soldiers over- 
powered their officers and marched 
out of the city, leaving it defence- 
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less and at the mercy of the 
bandits. 

A few days later, Yenan was 
thrown into a state of panic by the 
startling news of a band of brigands, 
over a thousand strong, approach- 
ing the city. The gongs were 
beaten to warn the people of the 
imminent danger, the city gates 
were closed and the walls were 
manned by the town guard. Hun- 
dreds of frightened women and 
children crowded into the mission 
compound. Soon the bandits 
gained the hills that encircled the 
city and began firing down at the 
walls. The town guard put up a 
brave resistance, but they were 
hopelessly outnumbered and, 
realizing this, they fled and left 
the city to its fate. 

In the hush of expectancy that 
intervened, my wife and I com- 
mitted ourselves to God and 
waited. I remember that we were 
strangely calmed and comforted 
by the assurance that we were in 
God's hands. Then came the 
news that the bandits had burned 
down one of the city gates and had 
got in. 

The next thing I knew was that 
the bandits were coming down the 
main street leading to our com- 
pound, and then I heard them 
shouting : '" Where's the Foreign 
Hall?" I decided that the best 
thing to do was to go out to the 
main street, find what they wanted 
and get the worst over as quickly 
as possible, whatever it was. Much 
to my amazement I was greeted by 
the bandit leader in friendly terms 
and assured that we had nothing 


to fear. Snatching off his red 
sash, he tied it to the door-knocker 
as a sign that none of his band 
must enter that door. 

Thus, for the three days and 
nights during which the bandits 
occupied the city, we, and the 
hundreds of frightened women and 
children who sought sanctuary on 
the mission compound, were not 
molested in any way, though the 
city suffered cruelly. Those three 
days. and nights were a reign of 
terror, for the bandits looted the 
whole city and committed atroci- 
ties too painful to mention. 


A disused part of the compound 
adjoining our house was occupied 
by the bandits as their temporary 
headquarters. On the evening of 
the third day I had occasion to see 
their leader, and found him sitting 
in conclave with his subordinates. 
They were obviously excited and 
angry about something, and I 
gathered that it was because they 
had failed to secure the rifles and 
ammunition belonging to the local 
guard. They threatened to burn 
down the whole city and shoot 
half the population. 


On hearing this, I immediately 
sent for my colleague, the Rev. D. 
Smith, and two Spanish priests— 
the only other Westerners in the 
city, apart from our two wives— 
and together we pointed out to 
the bandits the folly of carrying 
out such a threat. We assured 
them that if they would only leave 
the city quietly, the local guard 
would return and we would do our 
best to secure the rifles and 
ammunition and despatch them 
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to their headquarters, forty miles 
away in the heart of the mountains. 
'The bandits retorted that this was 
all very well, but that there must 
be a written agreement to that 
effect, signed by the four of us, 
otherwise they would hold us 
responsible. In sheer desperation, 
and in order to save the city, we 
signed the agreement. On the 
following morning the bandits left 
the city, taking their loot with 
them. 
As we had anticipated, the 
local guard returned, and we put 
the facts before them. Half of 
them were perfectly reasonable 
about it, but the others strongly 
objected, and rather than give 
up their rifles to the bandits, they 
decided to revolt and form a small 
band of brigands on their own, 
and stormed out of the city. 
Fortunately, we were able to 
secure the requisite quantity of 
rifles and ammunition agreed upon, 
and then arose the question as to 
who should carry the stuff to the 
headquarters of the bandits. No 
Chinese volunteered for the task, 
and it finally fell to the lot of one 
of the Spanish priests and myself. 

At 3 a.m. on a bitterly cold 
January morning we set out on 
our forty-mile journey with the 
guns strapped on to the back of a 
rather decrepit donkey—the only 
animal left in the city, apart from 
our own ponies—and after thirty 
miles the creature gave out. There 
was nothing for it but to strap the 
guns on to our own ponies and 
press forward. 

We jogged along for a few more 


miles and, in the fading light of 
the setting sun, we saw a crowd 
of people on a hill-top in the 
distance. When they caught sight 
of us they raised their rifles, and 
we knew that they were the 
bandits. Jumping from our ponies, 
we waved our handkerchiefs and 
gave the sign not to shoot. Realiz- 
ing who we were, they came 
running toward us, overjoyed to 
find that we had kept our word 
and had brought the goods. 

We were shown into a cave 
and given a hot meal and a warm 
Chinese brick bed upon which to 
sleep for the night. This was not 
a time for ecclesiastical division, 
and the Roman Catholic priest 
and the English Baptist missionary 
snuggled down together under the 
one coverlet. 

In the middle of the night the 
door of the cave quietly opened 
and in crept three bandits, armed 
to the teeth. They shut the 
door behind them, and the priest 
and I sat up, thinking that our last 
hour had come. Then it trans- 
pired what they wanted. They 
whispered to us that they were 
sick and tired of the whole business 
and wished to get back to their 
homes in the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Honan. Could they 
become church members ? 

It was a very delicate situation, 
because, of course, they had no 
idea what church membership 
involved : they imagined that it 
was some kind of society which 
would secure their protection. The 
Roman Catholic priest rose to the 
occasion and gave them a letter of 
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introduction to the priest in their 
home town in Honan. Once they 
managed to escape from the band 
the letter would help them to cross 
the border into their own province. 
So ended that little episode. 

The next day we were escorted 
by the bandits for two-thirds of 
our journey home, and we parted 
on the best of terms. When we 
reached the city the authorities 
came out to welcome us, and then 
they informed us that they had 
removed some gadget from each 
one of the rifles and rendered 
them useless. We pointed out 
that this would only infuriate the 
bandits, when they discovered 
how they had been tricked. The 
authorities, however, assured us 
that all would be well, because 
they had sent for a detachment of 
soldiers to protect them from 
further raids. 


The upshot of it all was that the 
soldiers did not materialize, and 
the bandits swooped down on the 
defenceless city once again and 
sought their revenge. The bandit 
chief entered the mission com- 
pound and informed us how both 
we and they had been tricked. 
He assured us that we should be 
quite safe if we remained indoors. 
We pleaded for the city, but he 
would only promise not to molest 
any of our native Christians and 
adherents. 

The bandits then set to work to 
wreak their vengeance on the city. 
They burned down half the build- 
ings, and shot as many of the 
authorities as they could capture. 
As is always the case, the poor 


women suffered worst of all. 
Through all this orgy of burning 
and ravaging, the bandit leader 
kept his word and spared both 
missionaries and native Christians 
alike. 


What puzzled me at the time 
was how he managed to distinguish 
between the Christians and the 
non-Christians, for, not in a single 
instance did he make a mistake. 
I asked the leader myself, and 
he replied : ‘“‘Oh, that is quite 
simple, I can tell a Christian by 
merely looking into his face.” 
Incidentally, I have always thought 
that this was a remarkable tribute 
to the transforming power of the 
love of Jesus Christ in the lives of 
those simple mountain folk, who 
had been lifted out of darkness 
into His marvellous light. They 
knew what it was to have the joy 
of the Lord, and you could see it 
in their faces. 

The bandits looted the city very 
thoroughly, and left it half in ruins. 
For many months it was like a city 
of the dead. In such times of 
tribulation and suffering, living in 
daily terror of their lives, the 
people find no consolation in 
Buddhism, Taoism or Confuci- 
anism. It is then that the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, more than ever, 
manifests its power to comfort 
broken hearts and inspire with new 
hope. To those stricken people of 
Yenan, the Gospel came with new 
power, and many who hitherto were 
impervious to its appeal came at 
last to the feet of the Master and 
acknowledged Him Lord of all, and, 
in finding Him, counted it all gain. 


Will evacuation mean the 
break-up of British home life ? 


Days of Destiny for Our Children 


By Robert J. Denholm 


et Ist, 1939, will 
be recorded in history as a 

Day of Destiny. At dawn 
Hitler sent his troops into Poland 
to smash it. Having done so, 
he is still trampling it to death. 
But the end is not yet. There 
is always a day of judgement. 
Certainly we shall look back to 
this date as a crisis day. Europe 
can never be the same again ; 
we have come to the end of an 
age. We must watch and wait 
and work, think and plan and 
pray, amidst the fog of war, until 
the day dawns and the smoke 
clears away. 


On the same day that Germany 
invaded Poland, Britain began a 
movement that safely conveyed 
nearly a million-and-half children 
of school age (with their teachers) ; 
children under five (with their 
mothers) ; expectant mothers, and 
blind and crippled people from the 
crowded, more vulnerable areas 
to those of comparative safety. 
It was a great gesture, revealing 
the heart of Britain. 


So September ist of last year 
was also a day of destiny for us, 
for life will never be the same again 
in this island home of ours. On 
that day, a swift, silent, social 
revolution began, the implications 
of which cannot be foreseen. Its 
problems and possibilities are still 
with us: its challenges are for- 
midable, the results incalculable. 


The great exodus was a superb 
bit of organization. It was carried 
through without a hitch or a single 
casualty. We can never be grate- 
ful enough to the brains that 
planned this mass movement, and 
to the teachers and voluntary 
helpers who so efficiently acted as 
guides, philosophers and friends 
to the little ones and to the 
anxious mothers, the blind and 
the crippled. 

The nation has known nothing 
like it before in its history. We 
gave thanks when the great dis- 
persion was safely accomplished, 
and rejoiced to think that the 
children from the crowded, smoky 
cities were to have a chance to 
enjoy country life, wholesome fare 
and fresh air for the duration. 

We dreamt of them filling out, 
putting on weight, developing rosy 
cheeks and becoming sturdy 
youngsters. We believed that 
this great venture would broaden 
their minds and perfect their 
education. We felt that it would 
enlarge their vision as they dis- 
covered the wonders of nature, 
and so touched the hem of His 
garment. 

Undoubtedly these things are 
coming to pass in a great multitude 
of cases. It is a new life for them, 
their golden opportunity, and they 
will never look back. But, when 
war is over, how will these, who 
have so joyously embraced the 
freshness and quiet and beauty 
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of the countryside, return to the 
crowded tenements and slums of 
our great cities ? 

Here, at the outset, is one 
aspect of this social revolution : 
divine discontent with noise and 
ugliness, and the tawdry ways of 
life, has been born in the souls of 
hundreds of thousands of the 
rising generation. Britain will 
have to face that fact in the post- 


war world. 
+ 3** * 


One of the difficulties that has 
arisen in connection with the 
Evacuation is the break-up of so 
many homes through the removal 
of the children, and, in many 
cases, the mothers as well. Ad- 
mittedly, the word home should 
be put in inverted commas in far 
too many instances, but a dis- 
rupted home can be a menace. 
There is, however, a genuine love 
of home-life in this country, and 
it has contributed to our national 
greatness. Indeed, this is one of 
the factors that has started the 
drift back to the menaced areas, a 
movement which is troubling the 
authorities. According to Ministry 
of Health returns just published, 
at least half of the evacuated 
children have gone back, and 
eighty per cent. of the evacuated 
mothers. Fortunately, there are 
still nearly 500,000 youngsters in 
country billets. 

Roughly speaking, there are 
now one million children in the 
danger areas, made up of those 
who have drifted back home, plus 
the thirty per cent. who were not 
evacuated at all. So the Education 


Authorities have now to face the 
question of re-opening the Day 
Schools in the Evacuated Areas ; 
for the children have been running 
wild since war began—no teaching, 
no medical care, no discipline. 
In the crowded Reception Areas 
there has only been part-time edu- 
cation. The system of education 
as we have known it in the past 
has been badly shaken : but, who . 
knows ?—something fresher and 
far better may come out of this 
upheaval. 
* * * 

In some ways, the greatest 
problem that has emerged has 
been the invasion of the privacy of 
quiet homes. These things may 
be endured for a few days, but 
when it comes to months or years, 
the prospect, to many, is grim. 
Indeed, this social experiment has 
put an enormous strain on human 
nature, and this may well be the 
acid test of the whole scheme. 

Some foster parents have been 
fortunate in their guests, but it is 
no use blinking the facts that the 
scum of the towns has overflowed 
into the sweet, quiet village life 
of our country, taking with them 
shocking habits and vile language. 
It has been a revelation to many to 
see London, and other great cities, 
" with the lid off" Hearts are 
sore troubled about this state of 
affairs, but it is just as well that 
we should discover the appalling 
conditions that still exist in this our 
Christian England. 

Quite possibly the proper solu- 
tion of this question is camp life, 
where, in healthy surroundings, 
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and under proper control, a full 
life can be enjoyed. This would 
be an improvement over the present 
unsatisfactory method of landing 
badly behaved and—often, alas ! 
—dirty children on little private 
houses to the complete disturbance 
of home life. 

There are already in existence 
thirty-one splendidly equipped 
Evacuation Camps, each of which 
can accommodate about three hun- 
dred children. They are centrally 
- heated and electrically lighted and 
were originally intended as Holiday 
Camps. On these the Government 
is spending £1,200,000. Only two 
at present are in use. 

There is, of course, the other 
side of the picture: not all the 
evacuees (to use the ugly word 
that has been coined to meet a new 
set of circumstances) have been 
fortunate in their foster parents. 
But on the whole, our experience 
is (and our information confirms) 
that the children have been warmly 
welcomed and are being well 
looked after by these simple, 
decent folks, who are certainly not 
being paid enough to house and 
feed (and often clothe) their little 
guests. In the great majority 
of cases they are cheerfully doing 
their best for the bairns. 


* * * * 


There are spiritual as well as 
social problems that have to be 
faced. Our authorities evidently 
thought that this movement could 
all be worked out in an office! 
Unfortunately, the social and re- 
ligious adjustments were entirely 


ignored. It should have been 
someone's business to have thought 
all this out. It was, for instance, 
merely stupid to dump down 
Roman Catholic women and chil- 
dren in the Protestant homes of 
Wales. 

The Churches (and their Sunday 
Schools) have received the biggest 
jolt within living memory. Un- 
fortunately, they had hardly re- 
covered from their attempt to 
deal adequately with the spiritual 
needs of the new housing areas, 
that sprang up like mushrooms 
after the last war, when they were 
confronted with this new challenge. 

In a host of places the tide ebbed 
for them over-night. Other areas 
suddenly found themselves over- 
whelmed by a new constituency 
dumped down in their midst. To 
add to their troubles, in hundreds 
of cases the military or A.R.P. 
authorities swooped down and 
commandeered their premises. 


Then came the black-out. It 
was all very shattering, but a real 
shake-up is good for all of us at 
times. It says much for the 
resilience of our Churches and 
Sunday Schools that, as soon as 
the first breathless shock was over, 
they got their second wind and 
settled down quietly and heroically 
to save the situation and to adjust 
their ways and work to the new 
conditions. 

Unhappily, many of the most 
loyal Sunday-school workers and 
church members are having their 
work and their worship on Sunday 
seriously dislocated by the visita- 
tion of the parents and friends of 
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the evacuees. The railways are 
encouraging this by special trains 
and cheap fares. 

Sunday has become, in far too 
many cases, a disturbed day of 
entertainment. From the view- 
point of the children themselves, 
this is unwise and unhealthy. In 
some places the churches, and in 
other places the Women’s Volun- 
tary Service, are arranging for 
canteens and rest rooms where 
parents and children can meet, 
and so relieve the strain on the 
foster parents. 


It is the children we are most 
concerned about, for they are the 
'" hope of our side," the England 
of to-morrow. We realize that 
merely to build up the physique 
of these youngsters in healthy 
surroundings, and at the same time 
to neglect the spiritual side of 
their growing lives, would be to 
manufacture healthy pagans. 

Faced with this grave problem, 
the National Sunday School Union 
and the Youth Departments of 
the various denominations, took 
swift action. Since war broke 
out, the National Sunday School 
Union has acted as the Clearing 
House between the Evacuation and 
Reception Areas by securing the 
transference of “idle ” equipment 
from the former to the latter ; 
by seeking to ensure that all up- 
rooted scholars are visited in their 
new homes and invited to join a 
foster Sunday School (and this has 
already been accomplished in many 
thousands of instances) ; and by 
encouraging the ''unemployed " 
Sunday School teachers in the 


emptied areas to take our Corres- 
pondence Courses and to join 
Study Circles and Fellowship 
Groups so as to fit themselves 
more effectively for service when 
war is over. 


In addition, we have already 
personally written to over five 
hundred teachers and officers and 
senior members called to the 
Colours, whose names and ad- 
dresses have been sent to us, and 
we are keeping in constant touch 
with them. 

Finally, the reports that come 
to us daily clearly indicate how 
splendidly devout men and women 
everywhere are rising to the 
occasion: many of them open 
their homes for little gatherings 
where teaching can be given to the 
children. 

Our local Sunday School Unions, 
as well as individual schools, have 
used their sanctified ingenuity to 
interest these ‘‘ strangers within 
their gates" in their Church 
services and in their Sunday School 
sessions. In some districts the 
local schools (of all denominations) 
have practically absorbed the whole 
of the evacuees. Week-night acti- 
vities are being provided and 
everything possible is being done 
to hold on to the little ones, so 
that they shall not lose the Sunday 
School habit. Best of all, in scores 
of places, it is reported that 
children are attending Church or 
Sunday School, or both, for the 
first time in their lives and enjoying 
the experience. 

These are days of destiny and 
of opportunity. 


Mildmay's contact with men on active service 


Civilian Soldiers 
By H. C. C. McCullough 


N ex-offier said the other 


day: “ The soldier of to-day ` 


i is far different from the old 
type of pre-1914 days. He is 
better educated and smarter alto- 
gether in many ways. He has to 
handle far more complicated arma- 
ments, he is much more an 
individualist, though he has a 
keen sense of the team spirit be- 
cause of his sports training : in 
short, we have civilians in uniform.” 

Photographs of laughing groups 
of soldiers on leave may give no 
clue at all to their deeper feelings 
and thoughts. It is often through 
the personal letter that he is best 
understood. 

After the day’s drill and train- 
ing, in his leisure. hours he may 
still seek the company of his 
fellows in a sing-song or indoor 
gymnasium. But when he wants 
to write a letter, he draws apart 
from his chum, and, in some quiet 
spot, in camp, Y.M.C.A. hut, 
or soldiers’ home, or, maybe, in 
some church school-room, he sits 
down to write about his inner 
thoughts and feelings to those who 
know and understand him. To 
be privileged to look over his 
shoulder (metaphorically), and see 
what he has written, not as a 
censor, but as a friend, is the best 
way to understand him. 

Mildmay was '' in at the start "' 
with a scheme which now enrols 
between four and five hundred 
correspondents, and the number is 
steadily growing. In answer to 


our fortnightly letters come numer- 
ous replies from these civilians in 
uniform, and almost every trade 
and profession is represented. 

What do they write about ? 
Many of those with whom we are 
in touch are Christians, and, 
though these all have something 
in common with us, they supply 
us in their letters with a cross- 
section of the opinions of their 
fellows. 

It would seem that there is a 
tolerant spirit, in the hut and 
bartack-room, toward the man 
who makes his stand for Jesus 
Christ, but he is expected to live 
uptohis principles. These fellows 
have no time for the man who is 
“half and half" It is just be- 
cause of this that many nominal 
Christians do not declare them- 
selves ; and consequently drift 
into a backsliding condition. 

The average soldier, even the 
Christian, still seems to dislike 
church parade. It is too formal 
and cold, and the fact that it is a 
compulsory parade irritates him. 
The Christian soldier seems to 
prefer the more homely service, 
held in some hut or hall. He 
likes to sing, and to sing heartily. 
We have discovered that his 
favourite hymns are often the old- 
fashioned ones. Our Churches 
might take valuable note of this. 

We have tried tactfully to draw 
their confidence on hymnology. 
It is a striking fact that few are 
interested in choirs singing to 
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them : they want to sing, and I 
would suggest that the average 
man is stil more interested in 
words than tunes. ''Abide with 
Me,” “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” 
“Rock of Ages," “Lead, Kindly 
Light,"—these hymns easily take 
first place on the list sent to us 
by men of the forces. 

Though the thoughts of the 
men—especially the married men 
—turn constantly to home and 
loved ones, most seem to realize 
that if we do not stop Hitler there 
will be few happy families and 
firesides left. 

They discuss again all the old 
questions that arose in our own 
army days. ''Does God care ? ” 
“ Why doesn’t the Almighty stop 


war?" “Is there any power in 
prayer ?" “On whose side is 
God?” “If England is Christ- 
ian, why arent the churches 


filled ? " “ Has organized Christ- 
ianity failed ? " Some have sug- 
gested that what we need is an 


out-and-out Christian daily paper. 

Many of the youngsters are 
finding it a thrilling adventure. 
Most of these with whom I have 
spoken know nothing of war at 
the moment. They seem to appre- 
ciate the fact that their training 
has done them much good. ‘‘ Never 
felt fitter in my life ” is the general 
comment. 

The sailor, even more than the 
airman, is already experiencing the 
brunt of this war. He is thinking 
seriously, too, for his job is one of 
perpetual danger. ‘‘ We may have 
to do dirty and cruel jobs," writes 
one, ‘‘ but we are not callous ; to 
see a U-boat brought to the surface 
as the result of our depth charges 
doesn't make me cheer, but choke.” 

All with whom we correspond, 
with only one exception, ask us to 
continue writing, even if they have 
not the time or the ability to reply. 
These serving men love a letter. 
They are all doing some wishful 
thinking about peace and home. 


A sample of one of many letters sent from 
Mildmay to a correspondent in the Forces 


Letter to a Soldier 


*TYYEAR ——, 
You wil be wondering 
who your correspondent can 
be this time. So let me introduce 
myself. I am a friend of the 
Rev. H. C. C. McCullough, your 
letter to whom lies before me 
now. 
“You see he is a very busy chap, 
and already is being swamped with 
answers to his circular letters. 
I think he has some forty depots 


on his list now. So he has sent 
out this SOS to some of his 
intimates who are old soldiers of 
the last war, like himself, and 
still older soldiers of the King of 
kings into the bargain. . 

'"* Mac’ is a Padre and ex- 
Airman. I am a Doctor and old 
R.A.M.C. man. So it is good to 
be busy again with men who are 
to see something that we in our 
own day have known also. You 
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see, we have had to face most of 
the difficulties of soldiering and of 
Christian witness. And we are 
old enough to have seen things 
through, where perhaps you 
younger chaps can as yet see 
only the beginnings. And, like 
my pal, ‘Mac,’ I think it a 
mighty fine honour from my Lord 
that I should be given a chance 
to be of service in this way, when 
I can no longer get into khaki. 
My old sword dates from 1898 ! 
My first commission was out in 
India. To-day I am an old ' has 
been’ as a soldier man, but I 
am still ‘on the staff’ of my 
General, the Lord Jesus. . . 

“I am glad you were put to 
that fatigue duty a few months 
ago. It gave you a healthy 
appetite and me a friend. I 
have your last letter before me 
now, that in which you reply to 
our query about orthodoxy and 
intellectual doubt. Have you 
noticed that questions of ortho- 
doxy crop up for the most part 
on non-essentials ? Sectarianism 
and denominationalism have, both 
of them, their roots in this con- 
troversial soil... . 

“I have been a student of 
Science throughout a long life. 
I have been trained in research 
methods in a good school. I 
have studied Comparative Re- 
ligion, Philosophy, the material 
Sciences, Geology, Physiology, 
History, Archaeology. And I am 
to-day as orthodox as was my 
ancestor, hanged in Edinburgh 
in the Killing Times of the 
seventeenth century for his faith. 


“ I find the assumptions of the 
modern schools insufficiently sup- 
ported by facts. Evolutionary 
theory breaks down at the chasm 
between the vertebrate and the 
invertebrate. Archaeology is de- 
stroying the very foundations of 
the Higher Criticism and its 
‘assured results.’ The new 
Geology is supporting the Genesis 
account of Creation. 


“And I find that Sir James 
Jeans and Sir William Bragg are 
at one in their conclusion that all 
matter and all radiation are but 
different manifestations of the fact 
that Genesis declares in its initial 
pronouncement: ‘God said: 
“Let there be light, and there 
was light."' Creation was, when 
God said... 


“ Make prayer the sheet anchor 
of your life. It is the one way to 
know God. The saddest thing 
I know in the Bible is His own sad 
dismissal: ‘I never knew you: 
Depart from Me.’ Keep close, 
keep close, keep close! Ten 
minutes here, ten minutes there, 
all through the days just talk with 
Him. Tell Him all the pesky 
little things that got you down. 
And whenever you fall—as fall 
we do—cry out to Him, confess 
the failure, and don’t leave His 
presence till you know He has 
forgiven you. Don’t put off honest 
confession for a single moment. 
Get right with Him. That is 
what He loves. 


“I close here. Your name is 
on my Prayer List for the dura- 
tion. . Ever sincerely," 
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* GODLESS " PLANS FOR FINLAND 


{| Messages from Moscow say that both the Russian Government and the Soviet 
Godless Movement are bitterly incensed by the resistance of the Finns. The Finnish 
group of the Communist International, from which was formed the Soviet puppet 
Government at Terioki (Finland) are now in Russia. Ata recent meeting in Leningrad, 
they, with the Soviet Godless, declared that the Church in Finland alone is to blame 
for the desperate resistance of the Finns, and, therefore, is guilty of the consequent 
bloodshed. The Church and its priests have, in the name of Christ, blessed the 
Finnish arms, they say, and must be destroyed. Finland must be “ purged ” as was 
Russia by the Communist Terror in 1917-1927. 

Stalin’s intentions are clear : religion in Finland must be swallowed up by Com- 
munism. He recently celebrated his sixtieth birthday and received from the Central 
Council of the Godless Movement a laudatory address from four million of its members. 
This recalled that Darwin, Marx, Engels and Lenin created atheist ideology, but that 
veru by his energy, had made atheism a reality, and had given to it its international 
character. 

In his speech of thanks, Stalin said that various elements have tried to maintain that 
atheism has nothing to do with Bolshevism. This conception, he said, is false and 
intolerable. Every atheist must be a communist and every communist an atheist. For 
this reason the Soviet union will always support every attempt made against religion, 
and for such purpose money will always be available in Moscow. He declared his 
intention that, following the work of the Red Army in Poland, the Godless Movement 
should take over with great energy the duty of “ educating " the Finnish people. 

Christian courage is not extinguished in Russia. Nicolai Sevrjuk, a priest, sixty 
years of age, has denounced the invasion of Finland as defamatory to Russia and a 
violation of freedom in a smaller nation. The Leningrad Godless have demanded 
that he be shot. 

In Finland the war has created a national unity and political solidarity unknown 
for the past twenty years. The churches are packed daily. Bible-reading and prayer 
are observed in practically every home. Poor women are selling their rings to send 
Bibles to their men at the front. Prisoners are collecting their coppers to help to feed 
evacuated children. 


DYNAMIC PREACHING IN EUROPE 


T Gospel preaching on the continent of Europe is now dominated by two leading 
Reformation thoughts : Luther's ‘‘ By grace alone," and Calvin’s “ The sovereignty 
of God." Karl Barth, in Basle, discourages his students from developing their own 
brilliant thoughts from a text, urging them rather to stick to the text in reverence and 
obedience. Under such influences, continental preaching has become more Biblical 
and more dynamic, more orthodox and Christo-centric in its theology. 

In Eastern Europe, preaching does not so much grow out of theological thinking 
as a response to Bible reading. The Bible itself has been, and is, the great teacher of how 
to preach. "The man who reads the Bible, preaches ; and this lay-preaching is heard 
all over Eastern Europe. 


Not laws, but virtue in the soul we need 

The golden rule become the people's creed 

When years of training have performed their part ; 
For thus alone in home and church and mart 

Can evil perish and the race be freed. 


Louis V. Ledoux. 


The Menace of Russian domination 
cannot be overloohed 


Soviet and the War 
By F. J. Miles 


Hr present position in Poland 
can only be intelligently ap- 

proached historically. Space 
forbids our going too far back, but 
we may well commence by a con- 
sideration of the proposed under- 
standing between Great Britain 
and Russia, with the twofold delay 
in the negotiations which were to 
prepare the way for it. 


In the first place, Russia stood 
out for the Far East to be included 
in the treaty. There were several 
reasons for this. She regarded the 
Far East as her most vulnerable 
front. She had not forgotten her 
defeat by Japan, and cultivated an 
antagonistic spirit which was deter- 
mined to “ pay Japan back " in 
due time. China was regarded as 
the buffer between the U.S.S.R. 
and Japanese aggression, for which 
reason Russia supported China 
against Japan in the current 
struggle. Very largely it is Soviet- 
trained troops that have held up 
the Japanese advance. 


The quick-witted reader will 
immediately want to know why 
Russia has not given China fuller 
support than she has, in the way 
of troops and armaments. The 
answer is quite simple. 


With a view to future military 
needs, the Soviet has been dupli- 
cating its railway line to the Far 
East, but this work has not been 
completed as far as the bridges are 
concerned. Each single-line bridge 
forms a bottle-neck, and until 


these have been replaced, or 
widened to carry two lines, the 
full value of the duplication cannot 
be achieved. 

In the past, Russia has been 
held back from a major war for 
two reasons. She feared lest, 
while she was involved elsewhere, 
she should be attacked on her 
eastern border, but, even more, 
she feared the possibility of in- 
ternal revolution. There have 
been many risings among the 
populations of the Soviet Republics, 
ruthlessly put down by force. 
This last fear has now been re- 
moved, for, by persistent propa- 
ganda, through press, poster, 
broadcast, lectures in workshops 
and factories, and the like, the 
mass of the people have been 
persuaded that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is leading them into 
“ paradise." 

For reasons which are so obvious 
that we need not dwell on them, 
the British Government did not 
desire to take any step which might 
have involved them in a Far 
Eastern embroglio, and, ultimately, 
Russia gave way. The crux of the 
considerations bearing on the pro- 
posed understanding then centred 
on the western border of Russia, 
and, more particularly on the 
Baltic States. 

Just as Germany was intent on 
getting her Colonies back, so was 
the U.S.S.R. equally determined 
to secure the return to her control 
of the Border States that were part 
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of her territory until they became, 
in 1918, the independent Republics 
of Finland, Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. ^ Hence the demand 
that the neutrality of the Baltic 
States should be guaranteed as an 
irrevocable condition of the pro- 
posed arrangement between her 
and Great Britain and France. 
Apart from such a guaranteed 
neutrality, Adolf Hitler might 
step in and take one or more of 
those lands, so necessitating a war 
against Germany by the U.S.S.R., 
in order to secure them. 

Naturally, therefore, when the 
Allies refused to be a party to 
guaranteeing the  neutrality of 
countries which did not desire 
such a guarantee, the U.S.S.R. 
immediately made a pact with 
Germany in order to secure the 
same end. 

Following the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, in 1920, portions of the 
Ukraine and White Russia were 
included in Poland. At the same 
time also, Bessarabia became one 
of the three countries forming the 
independent land of Rumania. 
Just as surely as Russia wanted her 
Baltic lands back, so did she covet 
the return of Bessarabia, and 
obviously she wanted the return of 
the eastern section of Poland, con- 
taining the Russian and Ukrainian 
populations. So, when Hitler’s 
hordes overran Poland, Soviet 
troops marched in and occupied 
those former Russian territories. 

She is now in complete control 
of what was Eastern Poland; 
which is chiefly occupied by White 
Russians and Ukrainians. She has 


made demands on the Baltic 


States for military and naval occu- 


pation and facilities which these 
little peoples dared not refuse. . 
As a matter of fact, as I dictate 
this article, she is using these 
bases in Esthonia from which to 
make her aggressive attacks on 
Finland. In my judgement, com- 
plete control of the populations of 
these Republics is but a matter of 
time. 

What will be the inevitable 
result ? Again, the past points to 
the truth concerning the present. 
The Bible has been banned from 
the U.S.S.R. since 1929, since 
when it has been a criminal 
offence to print, publish, distribute 
or circulate the Word of God, or 
any part of it, within Soviet 
borders. No type of religious 
propaganda is allowed. Most of 
the places of worship have been 
closed. 

Before the revolution, Moscow 
had 1,636 Greek Orthodox 
Churches. To-day, there are less 
than twenty open. Apart from 
the foreign embassies, there is not 
a Protestant evangelical church 
left for a population of four 
millions, 

In Omsk, in Siberia, with a 
population of two-and-a-quarter 
million, there are only three 
churches remaining open. 
Obviously, at Easter and Christ- 
mas, the chief festivals of the 
Greek Orthodox Christians, of 
which they make more than other 
Christians do, these churches are 
full to over-flowing. This explains 
what is the truth of the statements 
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concerning ''full" churches, ap- 
pearing in our secular press. 

In the few places of worship 
that remain open, the minister, 
moulvie, or rabbi, may conduct 
worship, but he is prohibited from 
doing so anywhere else. He him- 
self is taken up for interrogation 
by the Criminal and Political 
Police about once a quarter, and 
comes out of the enquiry a nervous 
wreck. He is not permitted to 
have on the premises any literature, 
except such as is essential to the 
conduct of public worship. He 
cannot conduct any meetings for 
women or for young people. 

'There is not one Sunday School 
in a country that covers one-sixth 
of the earth's surface, one-third 
of Europe and one-fourth of Asia. 
It is illegal to gather three young 
children, under the age of eighteen, 
to teach them religion, either in 
private or in public. No teacher 
in school, college or university is 
permitted to enter any place of 
worship. Neither worshippers, 
nor their leaders may exercise any 
social ministry. Ifa Church had a 
“ Poor Fund,” and used it to help 
their less fortunate brethren, such 
action would be construed as seek- 
ing to influence the recipients to 
be religious, and, therefore, '' re- 
ligious propaganda " — counter- 
revolutionary. This would merit 
the maximum sentence of ten 
years in a Siberian Concentration 
Camp. 

A Church is subjected to a 
graduated tax, which increases so 
rapidly that ultimately, whatever 
sacrifice the worshippers are pre- 


pared to make, they are utterly 
unable to pay it. Then the local 
authorities step in, and, on the 
ground that the tax has not been 
paid, automatically close the place 
of worship. Finally, when the 
minister dies, the worshippers are 
not permitted to appoint or elect 
another, and the church is auto- 
matically closed. 


From all this, it will be seen 
that in less than a generation there 
will not be a solitary place of 
worship left open in Soviet Russia. 
Any public or patent evangelism 
is a sheer impossibility. Every- 
thing that can be done to eradicate 
religion has been and is being 
done. The U.S.S.R. take over 
the Roman Catholic motto: 
“ Semper Eadem." 


It is obviously only a question 
as to how long it will be before 
these anti-God and anti-religious 
measures and methods are applied 
to the dominated peoples of the 
border lands. Already, Russia 
has prohibited the teaching of 
religion in the schools in the 
section of Poland under her con- 
trol. It is evident, therefore, that 
for evangelical enterprise, ‘‘ the 
time is short," and “ the time is 
shortening." 

There is no country in the 
world in which there has been a 
greater revival of real religion in 
modern times than in eastern 
Poland. 

Visitors to this Russian and 
Ukrainian area give it as their 
considered judgement that these 
folk are most readily receptive 
and responsive to the Gospel. 


American Opinion. 
AUMENICAN opinion in this 
war year is summed up by 
Professor Garrison of Chicago, 
thus : 

“ Americans who think that 
religion is a waning influence have 
decreased from one-half to one- 
third of the population. Those 
who believe it to be a rising force 
have increased from one-fourth to 
one-third." 

Church membership in the 
United States has increased from 
63,243,843, as reported in last 
year's statistics, to 64,159,248. 
Protestants number 37,465,655 and 
Roman Catholics 21,322,688. 


Great War-time Crusade. 


A great war-time evangelistic 
crusade, sponsored by the National 
Young Life Campaign, with the 
co-operation of many other evan- 
gelical societies, began in London 
on roth February, and will continue 
until 15th March. This is launched 
in the profound belief that God has 
an answer adequate to the chaotic 
condition of the world. 


Heroic Work in Finland. 


The heroic work of the Salvation 
Army in Finland is beyond praise. 
The Vasa slum post was destroyed 
and several Salvationists injured. 
Tons of food and clothing for 
distribution in the Abo district 
were buried under the Custom 
House roof, salvaged and sent by 
train. The train was bombed and 
the whole destroyed. 

The jubilee of Salvation Army 
work in Finland is being celebrated 


1 


Our experts take a sui 


The W 


this year. The Army has eighty- 
seven corps, seventeen of whic 
are Swedish-speaking, together 
with 259 outposts and fifty social 
institutions. The work is being 
led by Colonel and Mrs. Hugh 
Sladen. (Editors note.—We have 
asked for, and have been promised, 
an article describing the Army’s 
work in Finland, for our next 


issue.) 
* * * 


Count Ciano's newspaper says 
that high ideals that might light a 
spark in the Russian soldier's 
breast are replaced by slogans 
which have less effect in face of 
machine-gun fire. Belief in a 
supreme Being and a future life 
has been liquidated, and paradise 
is declared to be a capitalist in- 
vention. 

* * * * 


The world is one : what is hap- 
pening in Finland and elsewhere, 
affects opinion in Japan, where 
some are advocating that there 
should be a re-defining of the New 
Order. This would accept part- 
nership instead of overlordship in 
China, and restore foreign rights. 


The New 
Asia. 


This phrase has become trite, 
but what does it mean? The 
Chinese believe that the first step 
is a complete domination of China 
by Japan, which began the process 
in Manchuria. Meanwhile, “every- 


Order in Eastern 


nt world situation. 


Y 


o-day 


thing possible is being done to 
torment and drive out missionaries 
and Western business people. 
Awful tales are heard every day 
that do not get into the papers." 


* * * * 


The police say that more than a 
fourth of Nanking's population is 
supplied by the Government and 
the military with vicious drugs. 
Is this the “ New Order in Asia ” ? 
asks the China Information Service. 

A “ new order " was introduced 
in one city alone by an air-raid 
which kiled a thousand people, 
destroyed two churches, a hospital 
clinic, a college dormitory and one 
of Madame Chiang's orphanages. 


A Carpet from the Earth to the 
Moon. 

This could, it is said, be formed 
of Japanese paper money which, 
without any appreciable result, has 
been spent in attempting to pro- 
mote in America an understanding 
of Japan's aims. 


Depopulation in the Hebrides. 

Depopulation of the Southern 
New Hebrides goes on, and lack of 
interest in this problem may lead 
to the Japanese over-running the 
islands. 


The Changing East. 


The Government of Iran 
(Persia) is taking over all educa- 
tional work. Missions have been 
the pioneers of education here, as 
in so many parts of the world, and 


thought must now be given to 
other types of service which may 
form an avenue of spiritual 
approach. 

A new mission hospital for 
women has been opened in Kuwait, 
Arabia, by the ruler. 

Salahaddin Gungor, writing in 
the Turkish Jumhuriet, says re- 
garding mosque preaching : ‘‘ We 
had, in time past, to get permissive 
ordinances from the Sheikhs of 
the pulpit for the most natural 
needs. We have advanced a long 
way, from the mentality of that 
era. 


Social Reform in Egypt. 


The newspaper Al Sabah says 
that welfare organizations will take 
the uplift of the Fellahin in hand 
and that the press, cinema, and 
radio will co-operate in a drive 
against such problems as unem- 
ployment, under - nourishment, 
waif children (one of the evils of 
divorce), and other evils. 


Isam Affected by Impact of 
Modern Conditions. 


This is seen in the Arabic press. 
Al-Ahram (Egypt) foreshadows a 
measure limiting marriage to one 
wife because the defence of family 
life has become a matter of national 
importance. 


Honour to Pioneers 


Liberian Government officials 
and the schools of Liberia took 
part in public demonstrations in 
honour of the missionary pioneers 
who planned for the progress of 
the people. 


* IMPORTANT! 


Another little 
Happy Book 
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Have you seen the latest 
little book on happy living ? 
Already thousands of people 


are talking about it; many of 


them are saying they like it 
because it has been a help to 
them. 


It is entitled The Happy 
Circle. It is from the ‘‘Pen”’ 
of Mr. H. H. Martin. 


'The Happy Circle has been 
written for men and women 
who are feeling the strain of 
these darkened, anxious days. 
Mr. Martin has done his best 
to put a smile into every page. 
He talks to you in the little 
book as simply, and as 
happily, as he would do if you 
were sitting face to face with 
him in his home at Ealing. 


A few of the pages : 


The Life worth living—Why believers are 
the “ happy people” —My song shall be of 
HIM—Try the thanksgiving cure—Open the 
Book—The Best of Days—Yes, tt pays to be 
a Christian—Happy to the end. 


The Happy Circle has 12 illus- 
trations ; its 32 pages are printed 
in new type; it stands exactly 
4% inches high. 


But oh how we are wishing you 
could see the little book itself ! 


We are therefore reserving a 
free presentation copy for you 
as a reader of World Dominion. 
All you have to do is fill in the 
form. 


Within 48 hours or so a copy of 
The Happy Circle will be your 
own personal property, and we 
believe you'll be thankful to 
the L.D.O,;S. for publishing 
it. 

-—— Happy Circle.— 
ToLord's Day Observance Society, | 
22 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. 


Please send me a free presentation Copy | 

of The Happy Cirde. i 
Mr. | 

My Name $5 MYS3. voee ee eee e RAE ERRANT 
Miss i 
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If you like you may enclose 

2d. in stamps to cover the cost 

" " of postage, etc., but this, 
remember, is optional. 


Mending Broken China 
By Winifred Galbraith 
One of the very first to take an interest in factory conditions in China was an English 


merchant in Shanghai, who told us that he was moved to do so out of pity for the poor 
little tots who passed his house, huddled together on wheelbarrows, on their way to the 


mills. 


It is sometimes suggested that “ there is tension between the Christian’s work of 
ministry and his work of evangelization.” Anyone who is seeking to save souls cannot 
be indifferent to physical needs, but, in meeting these, he will seek to meet the funda- 


need. 


mental and spiritu 


The supreme task of the missionary is evangelization, with a view to the creation of 
a Christian Church. As a medical missionary, for example, he will, as he seeks to 
assuage pain and heal the body, find in that work an avenue of approach to Mansoul, 
and the Christian Church, when it is established, will, or ought to, take an interest in the 


whole man, physical, mental and spiritual. 


Miss Galbraith, the writer of the following article, has rendered long and faithful 
service to the Chinese, and lately contributed to The Times interesting articles on her 


travels in war-torn China.—T.C. 


M^ Christians and groups 
of Christians in China are 

giving time and thought and 
co-operation to the Chinese In- 
dustrial Co-operative Movement, 
which is rapidly gaining a place 
in the industrial system of the 
country, and may, in time, come 
to have a decisive influence on the 
social and political development 
of China. 

The Industrial Co-operatives 
started with a small group, some 
of whom were Christian, who were 
deeply concerned with the bad 
conditions in which many of the 
factory workers in Shanghai spent 
their lives. 

One of the founders of these 
co-operatives had been working 
for years as a factory inspector, 
and had been instrumental in 
getting some measure of reform. 
But slow improvement of condi- 
tions by factory legislation, useful 
as it is, cannot solve the basic evils 
of the greed of those who treat 
their workmen as '' hands," or 
rather machines, to make profit 


for their benefit, or the distrust 
and lack of co-operation of the 
“ hands." 

A co-operative venture, in which 
all have a share and divide the 
profits, seemed at least more likely 
to lead to self-respect, but how was 
industry ever to get started on this 
basis in a city of highly mechanized 
industry, where competition made 
a large outlay on machinery in- 
evitable ? 

When the Japanese destroyed 
or took over most of the big 
factories in Shanghai and Tientsin, 
this group saw their opportunity. 
They had the vision of inducing 
factory owners to shift machinery, 
before it should fall into the hands 
of the enemy, to Western China, 
and of helping them to establish, 
on a co-operative basis, small 
factories for producing cotton, 
leather, machinery, and other basic 
necessities. 

The venture has succeeded be- 
yond all expectation. In one year, 
1,100 small enterprises have been 
started, and the Government has 
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- been induced to give two million 
dollars for capital loans. Volun- 
tary subscribers provide the pro- 
motion expenses, for it takes a 
good deal of persuasion, instruc- 
tion and organization, to get the 
idea taken up. And, in the wake 
of the co-operative factories, other 
co-operative institutions spring up. 

In the north-west, there are two 
co-operative hospitals, nursery and 
primary schools, health lectures 
and other social services. Can it 
be that this will be the pattern of 
Chinese social life, shattered to its 
foundation by the disruption of the 
family, caused by the Japanese 
invasion? It is a startling idea 
and presents a great challenge to 
the Christian Church. 


What part have Christians to 
play in this? To describe a 
concrete situation: the church- 
hall of a city church 1s taken by the 
city administration for a refugee 
shelter. Into this crowd three 
hundred men, women and children, 
who have fled before the enemy, 
suffered untold privation on the 
journey, registered as refugees and 
become entitled to the Government 
allowance of ten cents a day—less 
than a penny at present rates, but 
enough to provide two meals of 
rice and one vegetable a day. 
Such a diet sustains life, but not 
health. 

The refugees sleep in straw on 
the floor, and their low physical 
condition and mental shock and 
bewilderment make it almost im- 
possible to induce them to observe 
the minimum of decency or clean- 
liness. The congregation pass this 


cesspool of misery on the way to 
and from worship ; the pastor has 
it at his door night and day. 


Something can be done in ser- 
vice. Baths are arranged, the 
children can be collected and a 
school opened, a doctor or a 
nurse can be provided, and preach- 
ing is undertaken by the pastor or 
members of the congregation. But 
what these people want is a hope 
of a livelihood, not of mere exis- 
tence—work that will enable them 
to be useful citizens and bring 
them out of the condition of 
beggars and parasites. 


It is here that the Chinese 
Industrial Co-operative can help, 
and needs the service of the 
Church. The pastor explains to 
these people the idea of the co- 
operatives, finds out what they 
could produce to supply a local 
need, spends time and energy in 
getting the principles understood, 
not at all an easy task with people 
whose society has been destroyed, 
and whose present co-workers may 
be from any of the twenty-two 
provinces of China, and, therefore, 
in a sense, '' foreigners.” 


By his help and encouragement 
and persuasion, the pastor succeeds 
in forming a co-operative, so that 
they can borrow the necessary 
capital from the Chinese Industrial 
Co-operative, and wear the little 
badge, a red triangle, with the 
simple motto : “‘ Work together.” 
They are thus enabled to take their 
place again as citizens, producing 
the goods that their community 
needs. 
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The Church may well fear to be 
entangled with productive enter- 
prises. There are enough stories 
of tragic failure to make anyone 
hesitate; but the principles of the 


ately needing the Gospel of Christ 
as they start a new life. The co- 
operatives offer one way out. 
Many Christians in China are 
beginning to see that this is a 


concern that demands their atten- 
tion and their help, that these, 
their fellow - countrymen, may 
learn that '' man does not live by 
bread alone.” 


Chinese Industrial Co-operatives 
‘provide safeguards. There are 
said to be fifty million Chinese 
refugees by now, people uprooted 
from the background and desper- 


THE VATICAN AND CONFUCIUS 


T The Sacred Congregation of Propaganda issued the following on December 8, 1939 :— 
“Tt is a matter of common knowledge that some ceremonies common in the Orient, 
though in earlier times connected with rites of a religious character, have at the present 
time, owing to changes in customs and ideas in the course of the centuries, no more 
than mere civil significance of filial respect for ancestors, of patriotic sentiment or of 
social amenity. 

“Hence, in conformity with Canon 22 and with the approval of the latePius XI, this 
Sacred Congregation, in the course of 1935 and 1936, established for the Ordinaries of 
Manchuria and of the Japanese Empire, new norms, more in harmony with actual 
conditions at the present day." 

On December 4, the Cardinals of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda adopted 
an analogous procedure for China and made the following declarations : 

The Chinese Government has proclaimed that ceremonies performed in honour 
of Confucius have not the content of religious worship, but express the honour due 
to a great man and proper regard for tradition. It is, therefore, licit for Roman Catholics 
to be present at such ceremonies held before a likeness or tablet of Confucius, or to 
place in Catholic schools a likeness of Confucius, or a tablet inscribed with his name, 
or to bow before such. 

Where scandal may be feared, the right intention of Roman Catholics should be 
made clear. It is to be tolerated that Catholic functionaries and students attend public 
ceremonies which bear some semblance of superstition, provided that, in accordance 
with Canon 1258, they remain passive and participate in such outward marks of respect 
as may be regarded as purely civil in character, after declaring their intention whenever 
this may seem necessary, in order to avoid misinterpretation of their actions. 

Inclinations of the head and other signs of civil respect in presence of the dead, or 
before their images, or a tablet inscribed with the name of the defunct, are to be 


regarded as licit and proper. 


SURSUM CORDA 


€ Reclamation of the Huleh Concession in Palestine, towards which a large Government 
contribution has been made, will mean the support of 20,000 families when the work 
is complete. One of the good effects of the war has been to restore unity to Palestine. 
Ninety-two per cent. of the Jewish population in Palestine, between eighteen and fifty 
have voluntarily registered for national service. 


The Message of Love 
and of Conciliation 


must be sustained, and the 
ground already won for Christ 
consolidated. 


But—owing to the War—our 
income tends to deerease 
while expenditure in the Mission- 
ary Fields imereases. 


Therefore you are earn- 
estly invited to support the work 
of the 


Zadon iE Nm and Child 
MonaviaN Missions 


President : SIR GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 
Hon. Secretary: HORACE E. LINDSEY 


Office: 70a, Basinghall St.. London, E.C.2 


No one possesses a clearer insight into the Arab 
mind than the writer of this striking article 


The Bewildered Arab 


By Mounir Sa'ada 


(B is always helpful to find one 
word that describes or explains 

a situation. The word that can 
serve this purpose for the Arab 
world is change. 

For centuries the Arabs moved 
so imperceptibly that they typified 
the changeless East. Fundamen- 
tally a shepherd people, their 
changes were as slow as the move- 
ment of grazing sheep, also as 
undirected and aimless. 

In recent years change has come 
so rapidly that the Arab’s sheep- 
pace capacity for adaptation and 
movement has been outrun. I 
do not now speak of the material 
changes which have come to the 
Arab East: these may exist and 
yet leave the Arab’s soul un- 
touched, for he has learned not 
to be impressed by material things. 
He has a genius for ignoring them 
until they pass out of his horizon. 
Our purpose, rather, is to analyse 
three terrific movements of change 
which have stirred his soul by their 
force and suddenness, and to 
show the bewilderment and utter 
inability of the present-day Arab 
to cope with himself and the world 
about him. 

The first of these movements of 
change happened in 1908, when 
the despotic rule of Abdul-Hamid 
abruptly ended in a bloodless 
revolution, followed by a demo- 
cratic constitution, and freedom 
became the watchword of Ottoman 
citizens. 


When the dynamic idea of 
freedom reached the Arab world, 
it was totally misunderstood : it 
came like a tree in blossom, up- 
rooted by a hurricane and dropped 
in an arid desert. It was not 
the fruit of struggle and longing, 
by a people with a sense of 
responsibility, of  self-discipline 
and sacrifice. The very idea 
of freedom was foreign to the 
Arab's intellectual, social and 
moral economy. For thousands 
of years he had lived in a world 
of pre-determined actions, in a 
cage of fate, against the bars of 
which it was futile to beat. The 
gift of sudden freedom has been 
beyond his emotional and moral 
powers of absorption. The change 
has been too sudden for him. 

The second movement of change 
that came to the unprepared Arab 
world occurred on the 2nd June, 
I916, when Sharif Hussein an- 
nounced in the city of Mecca the 
opening of the Arab Revolt, made 
famous by T. E. Lawrence, and 
immortalized by the history he 
wrote of it. Its vital significance. 
was the fact that it was a fight, 
not only against Turkey, an Asiatic 
power, but also against her German 
ally, a European power, and it 
was this new element which so 
profoundly affected the Arabs. 
This will be gathered from the 
following account given to me by 
one of the leaders of the Arab 
Revolt. 
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CANADA 


stands by Britain 


placing its resources, unreservedly, with whole- 
hearted enthusiasm at the disposal of the 
Motherland. Let it be shown, conclusively, 


^ BRITAIN 


stands by Canada 


in the Western dioceses where the drought years 
have reduced thousands to desperate straits, but 
have not broken the spirit of the people. The 
maintenance of this courageous spirit is due in great 
measure to the effective witness of Christian workers 
such as are supported by our grants-in-aid. Will 
you please take a generous share in making it possible 
not only to maintain but also to increase such grants? 
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THE BEWILDERED ARAB 


“We came," he said, “ upon 
a small German detachment guard- 
ing a strategic position. One of 
our men fired his rifle at à German 
sentry. The German fell dead. 
For a moment only they hesitated, 
then, caught by an irresistible 

‘impulse, they rushed into the 
German camp and finished the 
rest of the detachment. It seemed 
impossible to control the tribes- 
men. The myth of the untouchable 
and invincible European was dis- 
pelled.” 

Their discovery was the turning 
point in their lives, and it spread 
to the whole of Syria, culminating 
in the massacre of the Germans in 
their disorderly retreat in 1918. 
Not only did the Arabs lose their 
physical fear of Europeans, but 
also their sense of their moral 
superiority. The moral and spiri- 
tual change worked by the Arab 
Revolt is evident to anyone who 
has been watching events in this 
part of the world, but it has been 
too sudden and enormous for the 
Arabs to sustain without lapsing 
into chaos. 

Finally, there was a third move- 
ment of change, more far-reaching 
and formidable: the change of 
the Arab's attitude toward his own 
religion of Islam. 

Until recent years, due to un- 
developed world communications, 
he lived in a secluded community 
and led his own independent life. 
Modern means of travel drew 
him from his seclusion, where he 
was in a majority, into a world 
community, in which he is in a 
minority. 
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Minorities, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, tend ultimately to adopt 
the ideas and culture of the 
majority, which, in his case, has 
brought him into conflict with his 
sacred book, the Kur'an, which is 
the foundation of his social, poli- 
tical and religious life. Modern 
literary criticism has shown him 
that it is not as eternal as he 
believed it to be. 


The Arab intelligentsia are, for 
the most part, convinced in their 
hearts of this, but they fear that 
to admit it would threaten the 
tottering national structure. It 
would be like approaching a barrel 
of powder with a lighted match; 
nay more, it would savour of 
blasphemy. 


Many are divided between two 
strong antagonistic forces: one 
urging to blind belief, another 
urging to know differently. The 
ensuing silence and self-imposed 
ignorance has influenced every 
crisis which has arisen in the 
Arab world, and is responsible 
for much of its mental dishonesty, 
religious instability and moral frus- 
tration. 


To leave a people capable of 
great achievements, when once 
they find themselves in such a 
situation as has arisen out of the 
three great movements of change 
described, is not in the Christian 
interest. The way out of their 
difficulties, as I see it, may seem 
to be paradoxical. 


Change has wrought their plight, 

a still greater change can mend it, 

and this can be achieved by 
G 
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scientific education, and by Christ 
the Saviour. Scientific education 
would enable the Arabs to expose 
themselves to a detached and un- 
biassed inner examination. It 
would leave behind it a sense of 
chaos, hunger for knowledge and 
a spiritual vacuum which Christ 
alone can fill 

There is a revived desire for 
scientific education in the Arab 
world, but alone it is not enough, 
and the future is ominous unless 


it is penetrated by the Spirit of 
Christ. 

So far, Christianity has been 
impotent with the Arabs because 
it has tried to do an impossibility. 
It has not been presented by them, 
to them and for them. Western 
Christianity |has failed adequately 
to co-operate with local efforts. 

Can Christians now unite to 
solve this urgent and baffling 
problem? The life and salvation 
of a whole people is at stake. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR KOREAN PASTORS 


4| Instructions have been given to Korean pastors and officials in the Church in Korea, 
that on Sunday morning before worship, the congregations must :— 


1. Face in the direction of Tokyo and very reverently bow. 

2. Have a flag-staff beside the church, and unfurl the Japanese flag, shouting 
* Banzai!” “ Banzai!” each Sunday before worship. 

3. Stand, and, while the pastor reads the following, pledge themselves : 


* We are loyal Japanese subjects. 
the Emperor of Japan. 


We pledge all faithfulness to His Imperial Majesty, 


* We shall observe all care to be good people and strong in body.' 


POLICE EXAMINE JAPANESE PASTORS 


T The following questionnaire was sent by the police to the twenty-five outstanding 
pastors of different denominations in Osaka : 


Who is the God of Christianity ? 


What is your opinion of the eight million gods of Japan ? 
What is the difference between the Emperor of Japan and your God ? 


What is the relationship between your Bible and Imperial instruction from the 


Japanese Emperor ? 


I 

2 

3: : : n 

4. What is the difference between a British Emperor and your God ? 
5. 

6 


What is the difference between the teaching of Christianity and the Rescripts 


of the Emperor ? 


7. What is your idea of ancestor worship, and what is your idea of shrine worship ? 
8. What is your opinion of the ancestors of the Emperor ? 


9. What is the goal of your faith ? 


10. What is your idea of the freedom of faith ? 
11. Why do you regard Buddhism or Shintoism as superstition ? 
12. What is the difference between the spirit of Christianity and the spirit of 


Japan ? 


Is an ancient dream coming true ? 


Glimpses of North Africa 


SHIP at sea, south of Sicily. 

The sun sets over a transparent 

horizon, and the last green 
light shoots up forasecond. Then, 
abruptly, night falls from heaven, 
like an ancient cloak. Slowly the 
stars pierce through. Far, in the 
darkness, a mysterious rock is 
hidden—Pantelleria, the rival of 
Malta. 


Now the yellow coast is stretched 
before us in the sunshine, thin and 
discoloured like a bandage from 
an Egyptian mummy. A few 
minarets speak of Islam ; a proud 
church tower, taller than the for- 
mer, shouts of Christianity. That 
yellow streak is Africa, and far 
away a bluish, misty mountain 
hints at a continent beyond. 


There lies Tripoli. We see an 
old castle with its feet in the water 
of the harbour, and the harbour is 
just like any other harbour with 
two water-fronts, one oriental and 
dusty, the other European and 
chic. Here is a Rabbinical Court 
of Justice set at the head of narrow 
lanes, opening the way to other 
lanes where the Faithful live ; 
there a big gate, a Grand Hotel, a 
promenade flanked by palm trees. 
Two camels have come out of a 
lane, and now stand looking at the 
sea, chewing with indifference. 
The desert and the sea are next- 
door neighbours ; there is only 
a thin strip between. And that is 
Libya. 

This is a land of hard facts I am 
told. It is a dream coming true 


I am told. It is the last bit of North 
African shore left unspoiled I am 
also told. All probably true. The 
desert pushes on to join the sea, 
and that is simple ; it has been 
so from time immemorial. Hard 
facts. 

Man pushes the desert back, 
trying to win land, and that is 
difficult, for it is new and costly 
though subsidized by Government. 
It is a dream coming true, at least 
partly so. The desert fights a 
losing game, but it has come back 
so many times and devoured the 
works of men in the days gone by. 
Yet on the issue of that fight 
Libya depends for her daily bread ; 
so it is a serious matter. Conse- 
quently there has been no time for 


elaboration; the place is un- 
spoiled as yet. 
* * * * 


Evening in the oasis: a flag 
flies from a pole at the fringe of the 
green land. From their dark tents 
the Arabs look silently on rivulets 
of water which are going out to 
fight the desert and raise wheat ; 
there are also loads of cartridges 
of dynamite being passed on for 
the task of breaking rocks so that 
olive trees can be planted, also 
cement, to stretch roads across 
stones and sand. 

A gunshot is heard at sunset, 
and the flag is lowered from over 
the oasis, while all have to stand at 
attention. From their dark tents 
the Arabs look on, as they have 


looked, no doubt, down the ages 
(Continued on page 101 
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“ Wide World ” Photo. 


Is China Forgotten ? 


OUNDED and tormented by 


pitiless aerial attack, China 

still stands at bay after nearly 
three years of magnificent endurance. 
Is she forgotten amid the calls from 
other countries? 


Theappeal of her homelessrefugees, 
her wounded soldiers and civilians, is 
summed up in the words of the 
mortally wounded lad, ‘Foreigner, 
can't youdoanythingfor me?" With 
hundreds of other soldiers he lay in 
blood and filth on the stone pave- 
ment of a ** dressing station." It is 
a haunting challenge to us all. Can't 
YOU do anything? 


BRITISH FUND FOR THE RELIEF 
OF DISTRESS IN CHINA 


(Initiated by THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON) 


pee. Dr. H. Cordon Thompson-------- f 
: 121, Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 


: I enclose chede for the sum of £...,...... Siscecs a} 


HAAMES C ME EUN C M oe ee 
S ADDRESS seri etevnesR Eee tea Beeke ` 
i PLEASE USE BLOCK OAPITALS, 


Q This Fund is administered by a Joint Committee of 
the China Association, British Red Cross Society 
and the Conference of British Missionary Societies. 
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GOD’S “ HAPPY PEOPLE ” 


... “ They that carried us away captive 
required of us a song ; and they that 
wasted us required of us mirth, saying, 
Sing us one of the songs of Zion. How 
shall we sing the Lorđ’s song in a strange 
land ? ” ; 

“ How shall we sing ... ? " In times 
such as these the request seems unreason- 
able. We might well echo the thought 
of the Israelites. How could they sing ? 
So asked one who was taking the noon- 
day prayers at Mildmay recently, and he. 
went on to quote the words of an old 
friend of his on this passage : ‘‘ No, they 
couldn't; but,— supposing they had 
tried |" Paul and Silas sang songs in the 
night, and the prisoners heard. For 
those who ‘‘ dwell in the secret place of 
the Most High," there is a song, a song 
of the redeemed. And yet—‘‘ How shall 
we sing the Lord’s song?” in such 
circumstances as those in which we now : 
find ourselves. 

To ourselves and to our readers we 
respond with the words of our old friend : 
“Try!” The Moravians of old were 
known as ''God's ‘ happy’ people." 
Let us dwell much on His great love for 
us, that, in these dark days, we, God’s 
“dear children," may unconsciously 
radiate the joy of heaven. 


“ There are, in this loud clanging tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime. 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and crowded 
mart, 
Plying their daily tasks with busier feet, 
Because their inmost souls a holy 
strain repeat.” (Keble.) 
* * * * * 


f| Narsamma, an illiterate widow of 
Podili, South India, has composed a song 
which tells of her joy in her new faith. 
She goes to neighbouring villages, gathers 
groups of women about her, and sings 
this song to them. After it she tells 
them more of the story of Jesus and His 
goodness. Through Narsamma’s song 
and testimony, others have come to 
Christ and are, in turn, telling their 
friends. i 


GLIMPSES OF NORTH AFRICA 


Continued from page 99] 


on that green strip of land. 
Water, cement, dynamite, all this 
is new. There has been no time 
for details as yet. 

The Jews of Tripoli praise the 
Pentateuch and the Psalms very 
highly, but the books of the 
Prophets are not written to their 
liking. Not even their Rabbis 
are inclined to recommend 
the Prophets for understandable 
reading. Here is a people with 
a Law and a Song, but they have 
no torment of soul, no dream, no 
future. 

In a Jewish carpenter’s shop I 
see a man sitting cross-legged, 
oriental fashion. He has a sweet, 
inoffensive and dreamy look. He 
encircles with his right arm the 
waist of a small boy of ten, to 
whom he explains something about 
a tool. The little boy has a lovely 
Jewish face, and they both smile 
in a distant way. I have seen them 
before in a Sunday-school picture. 

Is it possible that this is the 
eternal answer ? And must some- 
one suffer again and yet again on 
account of the stiff-necked sons 
of the unbending Law and of the 
proud Song ? 

* * * * 

A gate lets you into the Arab 
district : a mosque, a café and 
shops. The café and the shops are 
rather pretty, sheltered as they 
are in a picturesque building pro- 
vided by the Government to 
encourage local art and trade. 
Rings, armbands, carpets : it is 
all very lovely and gay. A thick 
perfume fills the little courtyard, 
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where they tell you that the rings 
you buy are decorated with verses 
from the Koran. It is a pious 
deception, for most of them read : 
“Tripoli of Africa," or '' Suk-el- 
Turk,” the name of a bazaar. 
But Allah is Great, and, besides, 
the Kaffir has much money. 

Farther on is the Mosque. 
There are men in front of it, men 
inside it, men everywhere in the 
street, all with the same solemn 
and shrewd look. 

Islam is a religion for men. 
They are brothers, the Faithful, 
of all skins and classes : brothers 
from the last beggar to the last 
grandson of the Kalipha. To a 
certain extent it is true that such a 
brotherhood survives because it 
appeals to men only. Men are 
conservative by instinct and Islam 
is like a man's club. Women have 
naturally no place init. In general, 
women have no feeling of solidarity 
among themselves, and no con- 
servative feeling either. They 
suffer from a lack of religion 
from the Islamic viewpoint, and 
that feeling is instinctive. Tales 
are told also about distant lands 
where women, white and educated, 
gather in clubs and associations in 
order to muddle up (they call it 
"improve") something which 
otherwise has been quiet and sub- 
stantial. Therefore, Islam has no 
place for women. It is a man's 
religion ; it cannot change. 

The problem of woman is thus 
unsolved. It would take too great 
an effort to solve it now, possibly 
even moral suffering and much 
confusion of issues. That, Islam is 
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not going to have. Therefore, 
woman is either invisible, or evi- 
dently for sale, and not very dear 
at that. To hire a camel is 
probably more expensive. 

On the stumbling-block of that 
unsolved problem Islam will fall 
one day. For lack of moral 
strength in its women Islam will 
not be able to face the yet un- 
known crisis. Meanwhile it does 
not bother about it. ‘‘ Quo Deus 
vult perdere, prius dementat." It 
must be said in Latin, for Rome 
knew that before Islam will. But 
then Christianity came in and a 
new story was told largely of man's 
trust and woman's devotion. 

* x * * 


The Roman was here in the old 
days: there is a range of hills 
towering over a stretch of wilder- 
ness looking north, while away to 
the south they slope down into 
the Red Hammadah, a sonorous 
name for what the uninitiated 
call, vaguely and unpoetically, the 
interior. 

Many and many years ago there 
came to these hills a tribe of Jews. 
It was long ago ; none of them 
knows when ; perhaps nearly nine- 
teen hundred years ago, when 
Jerusalem fell to Titus, and these 
hills were guarded by a few 
cuirassed soldiers, holding, aloft 
on their poles, the eagles of Rome. 
Or it may have been twenty-five 
centuries ago, when white-clad 
Egyptian cavalry-men had climbed 
the hills to survey them for 
Pharaoh Psammeticus and talked 
of the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 
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These Jews had nowhere to go 
and they feared sun and wind alike, 
so they dug themselves into the 
ground troglodyte-fashion, and 
they are there to this day. 
Through long ages these people 
have lived thus ; nothing has made 
them change their mode of living. 
They want to be underground. 
There is a verse of the Bible which 
haunts my memory with a men- 
tion of people calling to the earth 
to hide them. I have gone down 
into the holes. I have come out 
again wondering how I used to 
preach about moral suffering being 
heavier to bear than physical 
destitution and pain. But that is 
long ago now, and I do not think so 
much of my comfortable preacher's 
pulpit, and I do not know any 
more certainly what I ought to 
think about it all. 


'" Give me some money and I 
shall open the Bible for thee." 
The little boy speaks a kind of 
sabir of the coast, in which a recent 
but not profound education gives 
prominence to the Italian element 
in that lingo. He and I are down 
in the lower part of the under- 
ground synagogue. It is very 
dusty and very shabby, but a 
heavily panelled door of dark wood 
bears the Ten Commandments in 
Hebrew letters made of thick 
copper. Behind it is kept what 
looks like a comparatively recent 
copy of the Pentateuch, hand- 
written on sheep's skin. There 
is no mystery in all that, only dust 
and shabby veils and the smell of 
camels which is peculiarly un- 
inspiring. 
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Yet in the deep silence a wail 
of the wind comes down the 
narrow passage. It has wailed 
thus for many generations. Who 
knows, possibly when a little 
Child in far-away Bethlehem was 
hastily gathered in the folds of his 
mother’s cloak and rushed to the 
desert for safety ; possibly when, 
on Golgotha, sorrow was following 
sorrow the wind wailed among the 
caverns of these Jewish troglodytes. 

Day is dying ; many things 
have been and will be again, and 
men will die and go to rest. There 
Is a great land of the living and 
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there is a great land of the dead, 
and God here and God there. 

Islam will pass, unless it ceases 
to be a religion for men only, for 
that is blasphemy. Jewry will pass, 
for it is the religion of Law and 
Song only, and that also is blas- 
phemy. But God is Great, and 
that will be said again after Islam 
is gone ; and the sons of Law and 
Song continue to suffer. 

The sun is fallen, and suddenly 
night drops like an ancient cloak, 
but slowly the stars pierce through 
and hope is born again in the 
darkness. 


SONG OF A DESERT SEEKER 


The ‘crescent skiff sailed through the blue, 
The low wind murmured through the palms, 
The starlight gleamed on tent and well, 

The desert sang her secret psalms, 

When soft upon the anthem fell, 

The tinkle of the camel’s bell. 


The “ wolf tail"! swept the Eastern sky, 
Up sprang the sun with beacon flare, 

My vision died in fiercest light, 

My music fluttered into air. 

As swells and swoons across the fell, 
'The tinkle of the camel's bell. 


Why do our songs and music cease ? 
Why perish beauty, grace and life? 
The fairest flower is marred to me, 
Piercéd its heart in death’s fierce strife. 
And knowledge, power, wealth, all fail— 
A tinkle of the camel’s bell. 


Ah ! rest my heart, thy chafing cease ! 
The soul that throbs beneath the veil, 
Of outward forms that rise and fall, 
Is He whose face I seek, but fail. 
Haply some day His love He'll tell, 
To thee beside thy desert well. 


1 First streak of dawn. 


J. J. Cooksey, 
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THE BIBLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD: 


A Survey of Scripture Translations 
Compiled by ROBERT KILGOUR, D.D. 


A review by countries of the translation of 
the Bible into 1,115 languages and some 
record of the story of its distribution. 
Cloth, 5/- With Maps. 


WHITHER ARABIA ?: À Missionary Survey 
By HAROLD STORM, M.D. 
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work in Arabi 
Cloth 5/-. Stiff paper, 3/6 Illustrated. 


MISSIONARY METHODS: St. Paul’s or Ours? 
By ROLAND ALLEN, M.A. 


No more illuminating study of the subject 


could be recommende 
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CHURCH PLANTING IN MADAGASCAR 
By W. KENDALL GALE 


The note of challenge still sounds, for 
conditions among the primitive tribes are 
little changed. 

Stiff paper, 1/-. Illustrated. 


AN ADVANCING CHURCH IN LATIN 
AMERICA 
By KENNETH G. GRUBB 
A study of the Evangelical Churches ; their 


growth, witness and difficulties, 
Stiff seer. 1/-. Illustrated. (Postage extra.) 


Founder's Lodge, Mildmay Centre, London, England. 


The writer urges that a united Church 
is an “unquestionable necessity." 


An Outstanding Call 


By Alexander McLeish 


QE of the outstanding calls 
emanating from the recent 

Tambaram Conference was 
for co-operation among the 
Christian forces. The Conference 
represented the high-water mark 
of international fellowship and 
co-operation vis-a-vis the non- 
Christian world. ^ Pre-eminent 
among the calls to closer co- 
operation was that calling for a 
po evangelism. The Mission 
oards and Churches were ap- 
pealed to, to consult with national 
Christian Councils in  unitedly 
facing the unfinished task in their 


respective areas. This is no 
ordinary challenge. Dr. W. Paton 
well says: '' Either this means a 


great deal, or it ought never to 
have been said. But to act upon 
such proposals means nothing less 
than a revolution." (International 
Review of Missions, October, 1939.) 

It has been said that co-operation, 
good and fine as it is, is not 
enough. It is argued that it is no 
substitute for effective union. It 
is, of course, easy to trace weak- 
nesses in past co-operation to the 
lack of a united Church, effectively 
controlling the work. It is true 
to say that co-operative enter- 
prises, in which a number of 
Churches combine, pre-suppose 
the control of a united Church, 
which does not yet exist. 

In the field of evangelism, 
especially, co-operation suffers 
from lack of effective control or 


oversight. There is not the con- 
trolled planning and right distri- 
bution of resources which is 
needed. Efforts are apt to be 
spasmodic and dependent on the 
goodwill of the members of local 
groups. 

The conclusion is inevitable 
that there is an unquestionable 
necessity for a united Church if 
union enterprises and evangelistic 
co-operation are to function effec- 
tively. This is all true, but, 
nevertheless, experience shows 
that co-operation is the next step. 

While the criticisms cited point 
to the ideal, it is admittedly a 
somewhat far-off ideal, and the 
practical problem remains as to 
what is the nature of the first 
steps which lead in the right 
direction. 

Let us postulate the ideal of 
ultimate union, and look at our 
local situations as Church workers 
in home parish or foreign station. 
The immediately possible steps 
are of a twofold character. Firstly, 
those which give expression to the 
spiritual implications of any real 
ultimate union, and, secondly, 
those determined by the immediate 
practical demands of the situation 
in which we severally find 
ourselves. 

In any town or station where 
several Churches or Missions are 
at work, the spiritual aspect of 
their common union in Christ 
should be given adequate expres- 
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sion. | Worship and prayer in 
common naturally suggest them- 
selves. If such spiritual fellowship 
cannot now be obtained between 
local groups, there is little use of 
super-imposing a union upon 
them. 

A super-imposed union cannot 
automatically bring about real 
spiritual fellowship. The diffi- 
culty frequently met with, for 
example, of getting a united 
prayer meeting between workers 
of different Churches or Missions 
is common knowledge. Lack of 
familiarity with each other’s forms 
of service has also been found a 
real hindrance. If united fellow- 
ship is unattainable among 
workers, there is little hope of 
finding it among the Church 
members. Conventions for spiri- 
tual uplift have been helpful in 
bringing Christians of all denomi- 
nations together. It is always to 
be regretted that all leaders do 
not support such movements. 

On the practical side, there have 
been developed numerous councils 
of Churches with various objec- 
tives, aid committees, and mission- 
ary councils, which give expression, 
in these spheres, to the sense of 
common life in Christ. 

The crux, however, of the whole 
problem of “‘ co-operation” in 
the writer’s opinion, lies in the 
local situation confronting the 
individual workers. 


The local group of Churches and 
Missions stands confronted with 
the problem of evangelization of 
their own area. What is to be 
done? I heard recently of two 
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clergymen of different Churches, 
in a market-town rural area in the 
States, who consulted together 
regarding the fact that only a small 
percentage of the population was 
connected with their Churches. 
They decided to visit together 
every family in the whole area for 
which they felt responsibility. The 
result was a revelation to them 
both, and also to the people. 
Their joint concern for the spiri- 
tual welfare of all the people made 
a dramatic and immediate appeal. 


An example of how a local 
situation was handled in the 
mission field may also be cited. 
There were three missions. One 
was small, with a single church in 
a separate community, the other 
two had numerous activities. 
These two faced the situation and 
one developed a high-school hostel 
and dropped its middle school, 
while the other took full charge 
of the high school In medical 
work, one developed tuberculosis 
work, and the other general 
hospital work. In girls' education, 
one took responsibility for the 
girls' high school, while the other 
co-operated by loaning a teacher 
and sending its girls. Two Eng- 
lish services were amalgamated ; 
the missionaries of each mission 
taking alternative Sundays, each 
mission reporting its own work. 


The evangelistic field was next 
tackled, and so divided that there 
was no over-lapping. All missions 
participated in an annual Christian 
Convention for Christians of all 
denominations in a province 
of 11,000,000 people, and in 
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every other community enterprise 
they were found working side by 
side. Thus, while effective co- 
operation was achieved, all parts 
of the work remained under effec- 
tive supervision, and there was 
no overlapping. Rivalry was 
eliminated, and spiritual and social 
fellowship promoted in these and 
still other ways. 

This co-operation led naturally 
to a periodical review ofthe require- 
ments of the whole field, in a way 
which no merely individual work 
had ever done. More was accom- 
plished than would otherwise have 
been possible, greater efficiency 
resulted, and effective control was 
maintained. 

I record this experience to 
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must be solved. Without this 
local co-operation no sure basis 
can be laid for large co-operation, 
and no  worth-while ideal of 
possible union maintained. 

This constitutes the next step 
in co-operation, and it is one which 
all of us can take now. It will 
demonstrate, as nothing else can, 
the solidarity of the Christian 
forces in face of a hostile and 
critical non-Christian environ- 
ment. The challenge is inescap- 
able and the question remains : 
what are we individually going 
to do about it? To quote Dr. 
Paton again, we are called to 
make a new effort “ far more 
earnestly and prayerfully than 
ever before, for what is at stake 


is not less than the evangelization 


show where the real problem of 
of the world.” 


co-operation lies and where it 


CHRISTIAN ‘ STORM TROOPS’ NEEDED IN INDIA 


§ Dr. D. A. McGavran, of India, makes a strong plea for a revision of comity agree- 
ments on the mission field, which lead to great districts being inadequately occupied, 
and result, he says, in the starvation of any Christian movement which promises wide 
development. Further, the way is left open for Roman Catholics to occupy gaps in 
the field, and especially to take advantage of any response which Protestant missions 
are not able to follow up. Either of these reasons is sufficient to justify the abandon- 
ment of the old “ comity " ideas, and for a reconsideration of the whole question of 
occupation by foreign missions, and especially of the question of the best development 
of the indigenous Church. 

If the task of evangelization is primarily the responsibility of the indigenous Church, 
missions must now plan their contribution on a different basis. ‘‘ Storm-troops ” are 
needed in responsive areas, and co-operation is called for all along the line. If one 
mission cannot face its opportunities, it should call in the help of others. No oppor- 
tunity, such as often occurs to-day, should be lost by reason of some antiquated agree- 
ment which has ceased to have relevance to the growth of the Church in the area. 


*| In our wide reading of the Press of various countries, we can trace trends and 
tendencies. Turkish papers are showing a high idealism. Turkey, historically and 
geographically, has a large part to play in the world of the future, and it is cheering to 
read the praise that is meted out to those nations which are shedding their blood for the 
welfare and freedom of small nations. i ; 
Turkey is bemoaning the failure of education to mould character, and is hoping 
that her youth will produce a new humanism, lying somewhere between the mechanistic 
West and the spiritualistic East. Jesus was born at the junction of the East and West. 


Books Worth Reading 


THOSE THOUSAND TONGUES, 
by John A. Patten. 

THE BIBLE THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD, by Dr. R. 
Kilgour (World Dominion Press, 
5/- net). 


HEN Dr. Robert Kilgour 

returned to England in 1909 

after twenty years’ missionary 
service at Darjeeling, in the 
Himalayas, to become Editorial 
and Translating Superintendent of 
the Bible Society, he found 412 
versions on the list of translations ; 
at his retirement in 1932 the 
number had increased to 665. 

A simple sum in subtraction 
shows that, during his period of 
office, 253 versions had been added 
to the list ; and, as though this 
were not enough, complete Bibles 
in 44 languages and New Testa- 
ments in 62 had also been pub- 
lished. 

Few will be inclined to dispute 
Dr. Kilgour's claims to speak on 
the translation of the Scriptures, 
but, if there were such, these 
figures would be a sufficient answer. 

When a man has been privileged 
to have a hand in a task that means 
so much to the spiritual advance- 
ment of the human race, it is right 
that he should gather together the 
main results ; and in The Bible 
Throughout the World we have a 
survey of Bible translations from 
earliest times until the present day. 

It may be likened to a river 
which, beginning in a tiny spring 
on a mountain side, flows down in 
a stream so narrow that a child 
may step across it, but gradually 


becomes wider and deeper as it 
goes on its course, until at length 
it is a mighty waterway upon which 
ships go down to the sea on their 
voyages to the ends of the earth. 
In the early centuries of the 
Christian era, it was a version here, 
a version there—Syriac, Latin and 
Coptic—but to-day the three prin- 
cipal Bible Societies issue every 
year nearly 25,000,000 copies of 
the Word of God in a: housand 
languages and dialects. 

If the beginnings were small 
they are interesting, and Dr. 
Kilgour's short opening chapter, 
which takes the story from the 
third century B.C. to the thirteenth 
century A.D., should not be 
neglected. Before the invention 
of printing, the circulation of 
books on a wide scale was an 
impossibility, but there would 
have been no books to print 
except for the patient labours of 
those who copied manuscripts by 
hand. When printing came in, 
the stream of Scripture translation 
increased immensely in volume, 
but it was the same stream. 
William Tindale had the same 
spirit as John Wycliffe, and Luther 
translated the Bible into German, 
with the same high hopes that 
inspired John Huss to give the 
Word of God to Bohemia. 

Dr. Kilgour has followed the 
geographical method in his survey 
of Biblical translation, and it has 
the great advantage of simplicity. 
The layman, who has no time for 
the abstruse study of ethnological 
problems, will want to know what 
has actually been done to give the 
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Bible to this country or that, and 
his queries are answered in this 
book. All he has to do is to turn 
up the country in which he is 
interested, and there are the facts 
set out in plain terms. What 
could be better ? 


If it be said that the book is 
mainly a list of names, it should 
be noted that a list of names can 
be wonderfully suggestive. The 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews is 
mainly a list of names, but it brings 
before the mind's eye the spiritual 
struggle and triumph of the 
Hebrew race as it calls the roll of 
| patriarchs, prophets, priests, kings, 
martyrs, and others of whom the 
world was not worthy. 


Dr. Kilgour’s book may be 
mainly a list of names, but behind 
the name of nearly every language 
or dialect into which the Scriptures 
have been translated lies a story 
of toil and struggle and triumph. 
There are hidden romances on 
every page—hidden, it may be, 
behind the name of a tribe hitherto 
unknown and scarcely pronounce- 


able. Dr. Kilgour will consider 
himself well rewarded if his 
book enkindles interest in the 


endless story of how the Word 
of God is becoming known to 
every man in his own tongue. 


THE TAMBARAM CONFER- 
ENCE. The seven-volume report 
on the Tambaram (Madras) Con- 
ference is now available (price 
30/- net, Oxford University Press). 


This constitutes a library on the 
world enterprise of the Christian 
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Church, which no Christian worker 
can afford to neglect. The volumes 
represent, not only the considered 
experience of Christian leaders of 
the older and younger Churches, 
but constitute a challenge to the 
Christian Church to carry forward 
the task of world evangelization to 
a speedy fulfilment. 


Meeting as it did on the verge 
of war in the West and under the 
shadow of war in the East, its 
message is uncompromising : 
“ There 1 is none other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved." 


The volumes marshal before us 
the great aspects of the Church's 
faith and task in a non-Christian 
world: Volume I, The Authority 
of the Church, reflecting the re- 
action to Dr. Kraemer’s challeng- 
ing book, Christianity in a Non- 
Christian World; Volume II, 
The Growing Church, being a 
review of the Church in all 
nations ; Volume III, Evangelism, 
undoubtedly the best book on this 
subject that anyone could desire ; 
Volume IV, The Life of the 
Church, reviewing all the manifold 
activities of the missionary enter- 
prise ; Volume V, The Economic 
Basis of the Church (by J. Merle 
Davis), making quite a unique 
contribution to the missionary 
literature dealing with self-support 
and allied problems ; Volume VI, 
The Church and the State, (edited 
by Kenneth G. Grubb), of excep- 
tional importance, dealing with the 
crucial question in many lands ; 


Volume VII, Addresses and Other 
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Records, recalling memories of the 
great utterances of the Conference 
days.—A. McL. 


FIVE DECADES AND A FOR- 
WARD VIEW, by Dr. J. R. 
Mott. 


Dr. Mott, in setting forth the 
significance of the Tambaram 
Conference at Madras, reviews 
the whole growth of the missionary 
movement in modern times since 
the formation of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, the Student 
Christian Movement, the 
Y.M.C.A., and different mission- 
ary councils, and the various 
missionary conferences which led 
up to that Conference. 

He sums up the lessons of 
Madras in a way that only he can 
do and shows how Madras stands 
between the old and the new, in 
regard to the missionary outlook, 
which has become the Church in 
the world and its evangelistic 
task rather than the mission and its 
task. It will take some time be- 
fore this revolutionary change of 
outlook grips even the missionary 
societies. 

Thus, with all those who have 
examined the implications of the 
Madras Conference, the one con- 
clusion is drawn, that the primary 
task of missions in the fields of the 
younger Churches is to aid in the 
training of leaders of all grades 
for the future work of the Church 
and its evangelistic mission. The 
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question is also raised as to whether 
the policy of only paying the 
salaries of missionaries should not 
be modified in favour of paying 
the salaries of conspicuous leaders 


and trainers of others as a legiti- 


mate way for the older Churches 
to contribute to the firm estab- 
lishment of the younger Churches. 

The book, in fact, is indirectly an 
autobiography of Dr. Mott, on the 
side of his co-operation with all 
the movements referred to. 


LOOKING EAST. 

As a Diamond Jubilee effort, the 
Church of England Zenana Mis- 
sionary Society has changed the 
format and name of its magazine. 
This attractive little magazine, 
entitled : Looking East, is pub- 
lished monthly. Price 2/6 per 
annum, post free. It is obtainable 
from the Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society, 19-21, 
sae Street, Fitzroy Square, 

T 


BAPTISTS SPEAK TO THE 

WORLD. 

An unusual and interesting re- 
port is that of the Sixth Baptist 
World Congress, held at Atlanta, 
1939. The Baptist movement 
emphasizes its essential Catholicity 
and its world vision and calls men 
to preach the Gospel in season and 
out of season. 

Obtainable from the Baptist 
Missionary Society, 19, Furnival 
Street, E.C.4. Price 6d. net. 


T You are not the advance agents of any national, political or commercial enterprise. 
You are the heralds of the Gospel of Christ, not to transplant your own distinctive 
views and customs, not to spread the influence of Western culture, but solely to sow in 


new fields the mustard seed of Christ’s truth. 


In Moslem lands the 


Christian Church is 


handicapped through the lack of religious liberty 


In Moslem Lands 


By S. A. Morrison 


ARLY in its career, Islam 

made a simple division of the 

whole world into Dar El Islam 
(the House of Islam) and Dar El 
Harb (the House of War). The 
former comprised those countries 
in which Islam was accepted and 
a Moslem Government estab- 
lished. The latter included all 
remaining countries, and it was the 
duty of the Caliph, or head of the 
Moslem State, to wage warfare 
against them, until the “ un- 
believers" submitted and Islam 
prevailed. Should circumstances 
render it expedient for the Moslem 
rulers to make a truce with the 
unbelievers, it was to be regarded 
as temporary only. As soon as 
possible, warfare should be re- 
sumed and Islam established. 

In the conduct of such warfare, 
unbelievers were to be offered 
the choice between the acceptance 
‘of Islam and death. The “ people 
of the Book” (that is, any who, 
like the Jews and the Christians, 
had been granted a divine revela- 
tion, contained in sacred writings) 
were regarded as in a special 
position, They were allowed to 
become Dhimmis, or protected 
people, under the protection of 
the Moslem State, but subject to 
certain conditions, which, as time 
passed, became more exacting and 
more humiliating. 

What these conditions were 
may be pictured from a passage in 
the Sirai El Muluk, which lays 


down '' Rules Concerning Tribu- 
taries.” The passage reads: 


“The Christian shall not found 
churches, monasteries or religious 
establishments, nor raise his house 
so high as, or higher than, the houses 
of the Moslems ; nor ride horses, 
but only mules and donkeys, and 
these even after the manner of 
women ; he shall draw back and 
give way to Moslems in the thorough- 
fares; wear clothes different from 
the Moslems, or some sign to dis- 
tinguish him from them; have a 
distinctive mark when in public 
baths, namely iron, tin or copper 
bands ; abstain from drinking wine 
or eating pork; not celebrate re- 
ligious feasts publicly, nor sing nor 
read aloud the text of the Old and 
New Testaments, and not ring bells ; 
nor shall he speak scornfully of God 
or Mohammed ; nor seek to intro- 
duce innovations into the State nor 
to convert Moslems; nor enter 
mosques without permission ; nor 
set foot upon the territory of Mecca, 
nor dwell in the Hejaz district.” 


It would take too long to 
enumerate in detail the disabilities 
under which Christians suffered 
during the early centuries of Islam. 
Only a selection can be mentioned 
here. Many churches were turned 
into mosques (which is not sur- 
prising seeing that whole sections 
of the populace Islamized) and, 
in times of financial stringency, 
the properties of churches and 
monasteries were liable to con- 
fiscation. 

All Dhimmis paid a poll-tax, and 
also a land-tax. “ The tribute," 
writes Professor Margoliouth, 
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‘ was a form of humiliation, which 
n even be regarded as a form 
of slavery." No financial transac- 
tion was legal which placed a 
Moslem under the influence of a 
Dhimmi. The testimony of a 
Christian concerning a Moslem 
was not accepted in court. Where- 
as a Moslem man might marry 
a Christian woman, it was illegal 
for a Christian man to marry a 
Moslem woman. The appoint- 
ment of Christians to adminis- 
trative posts was resented by the 
populace, on the ground that it 
gave the Christian control over 
Moslems. 


'The various forms of pressure, 
legal, social and economic, which 
were imposed upon the Christian 
community inevitably led to the 
acceptance of Islam by many 
Christians. At the same time, 
the most stringent measures were 
taken to punish or deter the 
convert from Islam to Christianity. 
A male apostate was to be put to 
death ; a female was either to be 
killed or imprisoned for life. The 
Moslem wife of an apostate must 
be separated from him. The 
apostate forfeited all rights of 
inheritance from his Moslem rela- 
tives, while his own property was 
confiscated to the Public Treasury. 

Before passing to a consideration 
of the attitude of orthodox Islam 
towards foreigners (as contrasted 
with Christian '' nationals ”), 
may be well to say a word about 
the organization of the Christian 
communities in Moslem countries. 
At the head was the Patriarch, 
who was responsible for the collec- 
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tion of the poll-tax and for the 
good conduct of his people. The 
Holy Synod, of which he was the 
President, acted as the legislative 
council of the community, and 
administered the revenues both 
of the Church and of the com- 
munity itself. Its judicial powers 
extended to most questions of 
personal status, and also to civil 
actions and certain lesser criminal 
offences. 

Later, foreign communities were 
permitted to settle in Moslem 
lands on a more permanent basis 
for purposes of trade. Conces- 
sions granted to them included the 
right to have a quarter in which 
to reside, to observe their own 
religion, to build a church, to be 
exempt to some extent from local 
jurisdiction, and to be tried by 
their own councils according to 
their own law. 


Arranged in chapters, or capi- 
tula, these concessions later were 
called Capitulations, though at 
the outset they were in no way a 
form of capitulation to foreign 
pressure. Their wording reveals 
the sense of superiority felt by the 
Moslem ruler who granted them. 


A consequence of foreign inter- 
vention was the opening of the 
door to foreign missions within 
the Ottoman Empire. This privi- 
lege was, however, subject to the 
understanding that the Roman 
Catholic Church would confine its 
efforts to winning over the Ortho- 
dox Christians, while the Protes- 
tants devoted their attention mainly 
to educational, medical and 
philanthropic work. 


IN MOSLEM LANDS 


At the same time, the Western 
powers were also extending their 
control over Moslem territories 
in other parts of the world. Thus, 
in course of time, the British, the 
French and the Dutch became 
masters of vast areas, where the 
majority of the population pro- 
claimed faith in the prophet. 
Their policy was to introduce 
slowly but firmly those forms of 
civil and criminal law which had 
become the accepted rule in the 
West, and thus progressively to 
restrict the scope and influence of 
the Sharia law (the Moslem legal 
system). That a Moslem com- 
munity should be subject to a 
non-Moslem power was entirely 
contradictory to the fundamental 
tenets of Islam, and could, there- 
fore, be regarded by the true 
Moslem as only a temporary and 
transitional experience. This ap- 
plies also to the position in those 
countries which, since the War, 
have been placed under a Mandate. 


There were also other forces at 
work, tending to introduce modifi- 
cations into the rigid system of 
orthodox Islamic law. The spread 
‘of Western scientific thought, the 
acceptance of Western culture, 
and the pervading influence of 
European civilization led many 
young Moslem students to seek 
some way of combining faith in 
Islam with modern thought. The 
effect of this upon the problem of 
“Church and State" may be 
gauged from the words of a 
prominent Turk, who asserted in 
1926 that: “The first charac- 
teristic of modern civilization is to 
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separate religion and civil life. 
Religion should be respected by 
the State so long as it remains in 
the sphere of conscience." Nothing 
could contradict more flatly the 
orthodox Islamic doctrine of the 
identification of Church and State. 


Another revolutionary force in 
Moslem lands is that of “ national- 
ism," with its insistence on the 
totalitarian authority of the State. 
Its effect, however, has not been 
the same in all countries. Whereas, 
in Turkey, for example, it has 
taken the direction of secularism, 
in Egypt it has followed orthodox 
lines, and has strengthened the 
influence of conservative Islam. 


Only after we have realized the 
still surviving power of Islamic 
orthodoxy on the one hand, and 
the significance of the forces work- 
ing for change and progress on the 
other, can we understand correctly 
the problem of religious liberty 
as it exists in any particular 
Moslem country at the present 
time. And at this point, a word 
of caution is in season. The 
inference must not be drawn that 
because a country is setting its 
face towards the West, or is 
re-organizing its life on a national- 
istic basis, it will automatically 
display a more liberal attitude 
towards Christian minorities, con- 
verts from Islam or foreign mis- 
sions. It may adopt measures 
just as restrictive and just as 
oppressive, but for different 
reasons. Its major concern may 
be not the protection of Islam 
from danger from within or with- 
out, but the unification of the 
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nation along the lines of religious 
homogeneity. 

Finally, we would draw atten- 
tion to an important distinction 
which must be noted in any study 
of religious liberty. There are in 
certain Moslem lands liberal con- 
stitutions which guarantee religious 
freedom. But, unless the articles 
of these constitutions are em- 
bodied in legal enactments, there 
is often no means of appeal to 
them in the ordinary courts of 
law. Or, again, even when re- 
ligious liberty is safeguarded by 
law, as well as by the constitution, 
its effectiveness may be nullified 
if the central authorities, the local 
officials, or the judges in the 
courts are  prejudiced against 
Christians. It is only too easy 
by administrative action or legal 
interpretation to deprive Christians 
of their rights. 

Any effort of the Church to 
preach the Gospel among the 
Moslems and to win converts 
from them is liable to be inter- 
preted as an attack upon Islam 
and punished accordingly. If 
newspapers inflame the populace 
against foreign missions or against 
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the evangelistic work of the Church, 
the blame is laid upon the activities 
of these bodies and not upon the 
Press. The desire for national 
unity and national homogeneity 
based upon a common race, lan- 
guage or religion, makes the State 
suspicious of the Church with it: 
international affiliations. : 


Whether, therefore, we look 
to the past or to the immediate 
future, we cannot avoid being 
impressed by the handicaps under 
which the Christian Church works 
in Moslem lands through an ab- 
sence of religious liberty, as this 
is understood in the democratic 
countries of the West. We are 
confident that the peace of the 
world in the future will require 
that liberty be accorded to racial 
and religious minorities in all 
lands, and that men will, in time, 
realize that ideas if true cannot 
be permanently suppressed by 
force or restrictive legislation.* 


* For a more detailed study of this 
whole problem, see the section on 
“ Moslem Lands" in the volume on 
“Church and State" in the post-Tam- 
baram series, published by the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. 


«| P.T.O. has condensed an article from L'Illustration (Paris) on “ Black Light "— 
invisible radiations which caused certain substances, on to which they were directed, to 
de as if lit up by an inner light. Mankind is still only picking up pebbles on the 

each of an unexplored ocean. We need not be afraid to die in the dark. Solar beams 
are not the only source of light. “ The Lamb is the Light thereof.” 


f| The marvels of the infinitesimally small are just as wonderful as those of the 
immeasurably large. The mechanism of insects, with thousands of tiny muscles 
vibrating the wings and minute tubes that pump in air as the wings are raised and 
depressed—living aeroplanes, some of them able to cross oceans—is a proof of a supreme 
intelligence which anti-God campaigns cannot gainsay, 


Is contact with Hebrew Christians more likely to convince 
the enquiring Jew than sermons from the missionary? 


A Jewish Problem 


By H. L. Ellison. 


T the last few years the whole 
position with regard to the 

baptism of Jews has changed. 
Over a large area of Europe many 
Churches either definitely refuse 
to baptize Jews, or evade the 
question by sending the enquirer 
to the nearest missionary, on the 
plea that he is a specialist. As 
a result, an increasing number of 
stations are reporting such a rush 
of enquirers that all the workers' 
time is being taken up with bap- 
tismal instruction. Many have 
hailed this with delight ; others, 
including the present writer, ask 
themselves whether there are not 
grave dangers involved. 


There can be no doubt that the 
baptism of those who have never 
experienced anything of the power 
of Christ has always been a 
hindrance to the presentation of 
the Gospel, and Jews are always 
inclined to accuse true converts 
of unworthy motives. As far as 
the writer's own experience goes, 
it seems that those baptized with- 
out a Christian experience very 
seldom obtain it later. More 
than that: their children quickly 
realize the emptiness and false- 
ness of their parents' religious 
profession and normally grow up 
with an antipathy to all faith. 
Under modern conditions, it must 
be considered very doubtful 
whether thé baptism of the parents 
really does win the children for 
Christianity. 
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It would seem, too, that the 
whole system of giving baptismal 
instruction, as it is generally under- 
stood in Jewish missionary work, 
creates a completely wrong im- 
pression for the average Jew. 
Baptismal instruction should be 
the giving of the final intellectual 
instruction to one who already 
has the heart experience ; in actual 
fact, it normally is an attempt to 
turn a non-Christian into a 
Christian. As a result, the Jew 
almost inevitably obtains the im- 
pression that the chief requisite 
for baptism is an intellectual one, 
and with the best will in the world 
it is often impossible to remove it. 

The setting of baptism as the 
goal of the instruction, and the 
fixing of a definite time, make it 
often very difficult to refuse the 
rite when the time is up, although 
one may have an uneasy feeling 
that all is not as it should be. This 
is all the more the case, as the 
missionary is not likely to have 
any intimate knowledge of the 
man’s private life. Even when the 
Holy Spirit has given him the 
spirit of insight, it is all too easy 
to make a mistake. 

I myself have not had to deal 
with any very great number of 
persons seeking baptism, but my 
experience has been interesting. 
Once I had made it clear that I 
was not giving baptismal in- 
struction, that is, that I was 
willing to give instruction in the 
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Christian faith for a minimum 
period of six months, but there was 
not even an implied promise of 
baptism at the end of it, most went 
elsewhere. An uncompromising 
beginning with the third chapter 
of St. John's Gospel and the 
implications of the Sermon on the 
Mount quickly got rid of all but 
two. One of these, a young 
woman engaged to a nominal 
Christian, ceased to come after 
three months, when she saw that 
she was no nearer a promise of 
baptism. The last, a student of 
music, came to me regularly for 
nearly eighteen months before he 
was converted. He later thanked 
me almost with tears that I had all 
along refused to baptize him. 

This last case is particularly 
instructive. Not only did he come 
to me for nearly three times the 
generally accepted time, but there 
can be no doubt that the average 
Christian worker would have been 
willing to baptize him long before 
his conversion. It was only some 
strange insight that kept me from 
the step. All others whom I have 
baptized came to a heart experience 
first, and only thought of baptism 
afterwards. Surely this should 
be the normal way. 

The problem really goes much 
deeper than the question whether 
a certain missionary method is 
advisable or not. More than half 
of the world's Jews are living in a 
nightmare. If they have not yet 
fallen victims to German anti- 
Semitism, they know that the day 
of doom has only been postponed 
a little, and they have no real hope 
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of final escape. Where is it to 
end ? 

So the thoughts and hopes of 
millions of people are increasingly 
turning to emigration, but when 
they realize that in six years only 
a part of the Jews of Germany 
were able to get out, they feel 
that their hope is indeed slender. 
Many will turn to the Churches 
for baptism, hoping against hope 
that their Christianity may miti- 
gate their persecutors fury, or 
open some door in a strange land. 
Surely missions should be clear 
in their mind as to the answer to 
the question ''Shall we baptize 
them ?" the more so as the 
Churches will increasingly tend 
to turn to them for advice and 
help in this matter. 

Many have hailed the present 
distress as indeed the Church's 
great opportunity; is it? It is 
true that there are many Jews 
to-day “ without God and without 
hope in the world" who are 
turning, as a last hope, from a 
long-since discredited Judaism to 
Christianity, and thank God, not 
a few of them have found Jesus 
Christ. But what shall we say 
of the rest ? Is there anyone more 
hopeless to preach to than the man 
who wants to be a Christian at any 
cost, simply in the hope of saving 
his skin. Such a man will do 
anything, agree to anything. How 
is the missionary to test him, 
specially if he has not one, but 
fifty or a hundred such cases on 
his hands ? 


_ The answer given to this ques- 
tion will depend much on one’s 


JEWISH PROBLEM 


general theological outlook, but it 
does seem to me that the New 
Testament indicates the truest 
line of approach. For certain 
very good reasons Jewish missions 
have always tended to lack local 
Church backing; they have seldom 
been Church founders and builders 
(I speak of living Churches, not 
of bricks and mortar). 

There can be little doubt that 
if the enquirer could be brought 
into real contact with a living 
community, of Hebrew-Christians 
or others, he would learn the true 
nature of Christianity much 
quicker than from the sermons 
and instruction of the missionary. 
What is still more important, the 
missionary would no longer be 
forced to decide whether he should 
baptize, or not. It would now 
depend on the recommendation 
of the community. Among all 
the obvious benefits of such a 
system perhaps the greatest would 
be that the enquirer would learn 
that there are Christians and not 
only “missionaries ° who love 
the Jews. 

There is nothing startling about 
such a suggestion on paper, but 
anyone with a nearer knowledge 
of the religious and missionary 
conditions of Central and Eastern 
Europe will at once see very great 
difficulties. There are centres 
where there is no possible com- 
munity present, but in most cases 
the communities would have to be 
trained to understand the Jew and 
make him welcome—yet another 
task for the overworked mission- 
ary ! 
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Often, however, the greatest 
problem is the missionary and the 
mission. All too often the avail- 
able community belongs to some 
other denomination. It is essential 
that the missionary and the com- 
munity be separate entities. It 
is not very important whether the 
community exercises a certain 
amount of control over the mission- 
ary, or not, that will depend on 
circumstances ; but it is most im- 
portant that the missionary should 
not exercise too much control 
over the community. It is just 
on this point that most experiments 
along this line have broken down ; 
the community has simply been an 
appendix, not an integral part of 
the mission, and without any 
organic life of its own. 


It may well seem that this 
article has “‘ got nowhere," losing 
itself in rather superficial generali- 
ties. It never intended getting 
anywhere except to make some 
think again, and more deeply, 
about the Jewish missionary prob- 
lem. 

In less than one hundred and 
fifty years it would seem that 
over half-a-million Jews have been 
baptized, no small proportion of a 
people of some sixteen millions all 
told, yet their baptism seems to 
have had but little influence either 
on the heart or the mass of the 
Jews, and in all too many cases 
seems to have brought them and 
their children but little blessing. 

Now we need not be surprised 
if the next twenty years should 
bring us as many baptisms as the 
previous hundred-and-fifty. Can 
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we be content that these “ con- 
verts" should be no cause of 
blessing to Israel and remain 
nominal Christians ? 

By baptizing them we confirm 
the Jews in their belief that 
Christianity is but a formal system 
into which one runs for temporal 
advantage and refuge. By bap- 
tizing them we confirm the “ con- 
verts" in their belief that there 
is, when all is said and done, very 
little reality in Christianity; more 
likely than not we for ever lock 
and bolt the door of faith for 
them. The Church, too, is only a 
loser, for it has already all too 
many nominal members. 

Shall we baptize them? We 
cannot refuse water, where the 
Holy Spirit has been at work, but 
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surely we should refuse it where 
we have no proof of His working. 
Doubt on this subject will always 
be most easily resolved as the 
enquirer is brought into contact 
with the living Church of Christ. 

~The necessity of depending on 
a local community would have 
another very good effect. | Since 
Hitler came into power, an in- 
creasing number of mission stations 
have had to* be closed down in 
Greater Germany, and it is certain 
that wherever anti-Semitism rules, 
the Jewish mission will, sooner or 
later, have to close down. Surely 
it is the obvious policy so to work, 
that when that day comes there 
will be a community of Christians 
who will gladly carry on the 
work. 


IN THE MINORITY 


€] In the old Czechoslovakia, the Czechs were only half the population. 
for some of their difficulties in dealing with the minorities. 

Thirty per cent. of Greater Rumania, likewise, is not Rumanian, and the problem 
of the treatment of minorities here presents the usual difficulties. 

Sixty per cent. of Yugoslavia 1s not Serbian, and the problem of treating the Croatian 
and Hungarian minorities is, therefore, peculiarly difficult. 

Thus, millions of people have been separated from their mother countries and from 
their hereditary relationships by brute force, bloodshed and atrocities, the history of 
which has never been written. In spite of every stipulation that the rights of minorities 
should be under international control, out of the innumerable complaints sent to Geneva 
during twenty years, only three or four causes were examined by the League of Nations. 

'To-day, every third Magyar lives under a foreign yoke. 


THE BETTER COUNTRY 


I vow to thee, my country, all earthly things above, 

Entire, and whole and perfect, the service of my love, 

'The love that asks no questions, the love that stands the test, 
'That lays upon the altar, the dearest and the best. 

'The love that never falters, the love that pays the price, 
'The love that makes undaunted, the final sacrifice. 


And there's another country I’ve heard of long ago, 
Most dear to them that love her, most great to them that know. 
We may not count her armies, we may not see her King, 
Her fortress is a faithful heart, her pride is suffering. 
And day by day, silently, her shining bands increase, 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. 
Sir Cecil Spring-Rice. 


This accounts 


The Kingdoms of the World 


His Dominion Shall be from Sea to Sea (Psalm 72 : 8) 
By Thomas Cochrane 


ESUS stood at the junction of 

the East and the West and was 

tempted to win the world in the 
devil’s way. Some have yielded 
to the temptation all down the 
ages, and many to-day have not 
learned the lessons of history and 
are still yielding to this temptation. 
Nevertheless, when mailed fists 
are rusting and mouldering, His 
crucified hand will hold a universal 
sceptre. Never was the choice 
between Christ or chaos so clear. 


* * * * 


Some years ago we published a 
survey of the world, entitled : The 
Task of the Christian Church. 
This is now out of print, but there 
have been striking testimonies to 
its value. It led many to realize 
the vast unfinished work in terms 
of world evangelization. 

We have been asked repeatedly 
to compile another world survey, 
but have rather devoted our atten- 
tion to sectional surveys which 
have covered ninety-five countries. 
We are now thinking of combining 
the more essential features of some 
of these surveys, and of other 
unpublished material, in World 
Dominion and The World To-day. 

Meantime, we are yielding to 
an insistent demand to give at 
least the main facts of the world 
situation in terms of what has 
been done and what remains to be 
done in the great task of world 
evangelization. 


This magazine has a definite 
policy, namely, to deal with five 
essentials necessary to the success 
of the task embodied in the Great 
Commission : (1) Intelligence work 
that reveals need in order of 
urgency ; (2)Widespread evan- 
gelism, at home and abroad ; 
(3) The planting overseas of in- 
digenous (native to the soil) 
Churches, self-supporting, self- 
governing and self- propagating 
from their inception; — (4) The 
widest possible co-operation and 
co-ordination of effort ; (5) The 
vital importance of individual 
'" non-professional " work, that is, 
continuous witness, at home and 
abroad, by every Christian. 

In the following pages we are 
covering, in the briefest possible 
form, of course, one section of the 
world, and, if possible, we shall 
finish our bird's-eye view in six 
sections. Will our readers consult 
a good atlas, and remember that 
this information can be supple- 
mented, if anyone wishes it for 
practical purposes, from our world- 
wide Information Service, on appli- 
cation to the Assistant Editors. 
(For information on the foreign 
side write to Founder’s Lodge ; 
on the home side write to National 
House ; Mildmay Centre, London, 
N.1.) 

Where the Earth First 
Sights the Sun 

The name ‘‘ Japan ” represents 

two 1deographs : one represents 
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the sun, and the other a tree's 
roots, symbolizing the sun's root, 
or sun-rising '' The Land of the 
Rising Sun." 

Japan's expansion since the Sino- 
Japanese war, in the nineties of 
last century, has been phenomenal. 
She annexed Formosa, Korea, and 
half the island of Saghalin. The 
Great War gave her, in the Pacific, 
the Marianne, the Caroline and the 
Marshall Islands. Manchuria, the 
home of China’s last dynasty, has 
been named Manchukuo, and is 
now under Japan's domination. 
Manchukuo alone is more than 
double the size of Japan. 

The population of Japan is 
72, 222, 700. There are 970 foreign 
missionaries, or about 13 to the 
million. 

Fortunately, at long last, both 
missionaries and Japanese Christ- 
ians are paying greater attention 
to the neglected task of evangeliz- 
ing rural Japan. ‘There are over 
10,000 muras (rural districts) in 
Japan, and one indigenous Church 
in each one of these areas could 
evangelize the fifteen or twenty 
villages which make up a mura. 
But only about one per cent. of 
these rural areas has a Christian 
Church, 

Three things stand out as of 
prime importance in Japan: (1) 
The co-ordinated evangelization 
of rural areas ; (2) The methodical 
circulation of the Scriptures ; (3) 
The multiplying of truly indi- 
genous self-propagating Churches. 

The situation in Japari may be 
summarized thus. ‘Taking the 
average for the whole country, 
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99.6 per cent. of the people are 
still outside the Christian Church. 
Surveying the individual prefec- 
tures, we find that the proportion 
of Christians in them varies from 
about I in 1,000, up to about 
4in 100. Here we see, in a flash, 
the primary task of the Christian 
Church. 


Small Countries May Change 
the World’s Course. 


In the closing years of last 
century, a small country called 
Korea ("Land of the Morning 
Freshness," as the name signifies) 
became the centre of a triangular 
antagonism. China had long been 
the suzerain power there, but 
Japan coveted the country and so 
did Russia. This international 
rivalry led first to the war between 
China and Japan, and then to war 
between Japan and Russia, and 
finally Korea became part of the 
Japanese Empire. 

Korea, now called by the 
Japanese 'Chosen,' is a country of 
intense interest to the Christian 
Church, for several reasons: (1) 
there, more than in any other 
country, New Testament mission- 
ary methods have been put into 
practice : that is to say, wide- 
spread evangelism was undertaken, 
followed by the planting of indi- 
genous Churches; (2) in no 
country have Christians equalled 
Korean Christians in the sphere 
of voluntary personal evangelism ; 
(3) in no country have Christians 
been more devoted to Bible Study. 

Korean Christians are passing 
through a difficult time, and the 
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difficulty will not be confined to 
Korea unless Japan, in her ex- 
pansion, alters her attitude and 
gives real religious freedom, in- 
stead of insisting upon worship at 
Shinto shrines, which is simply 
- an intensified form of nationalism. 

Korea is slightly smaller than 
Great Britain, being 85,228 square 
miles in area, with a population of 
over 21,000,000. Many Koreans 
have migrated into Manchuria. 
The number of Protestant mission- 
aries is 579, or 27 to the million 
of the people. The Protestant 
Christians number about 270,000, 
or I to every 78 of the population. 


A Territory of Historic Interest. 


Manchukuo means the “ King- 
of the Manchus.” (The Manchus 
conquered China and gave it the 
Manchu Dynasty.) It is not one 
of the little countries of the world, 
but, coveted first by Russia, and 
then dominated by Japan, it has, 
for several years now, been one 
of the political danger spots in the 
confusion of recent years. 

The area of the old Manchuria 
was 363,610 square miles, but now 
that part of Inner Mongolia (Jehol) 
has been included in it, the total 
area must be about 400,000 square 
miles. (The area of Japan is 
147,593 square miles.) The popu- 
lation is estimated at 31,000,000. 
In this population, Japanese num- 
ber over 300,000, and, Koreans 
about 750,000. The remainder 
are Manchus and Chinese. 


Manchukuo is becoming a great 
modern State. Railway, mining 
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and commercial developments are 
marked. | 


A recent estimate of the 
Christian forces is 33,000 Protes- 
tant Christians, or 1 to about roo 
of the population, and 13 mission- 
aries to the million. There is a 
Chinese Missionary Society and 
about a dozen foreign missionary 
societies. 

The whole world is being 
affected politically, economically, 
socially, morally and spiritually 
by the changes which are taking 
place in the territories, Japan, 
Korea and Manchukuo. The in- 
fluences at work there are extending 
into Inner Mongolia and down 
into China. 


The challenge to the Christian 
Church, which this vast region 
presents, should drive us to our 
knees. Only the Gospel of Christ 
can bring peace, true prosperity 
and ordered development to the 
great mass of humanity in Eastern 


Asia—Japanese, Koreans, Man- 
chus, Chinese, Mongols and 
Russians. 


Vast and Sparsely Peopled 
Spaces. 


Someone was asked how large 
a space would be required to give 
standing room to the world’s 
population of about 2,000 millions. 
The impromptu answer was: 
“ Perhaps they could squeeze to- 
gether on the British Isles, which, 
after all, form but small specks 
on earth's great distances." The 
correct answer is that they could 


all stand on the Isle of Wight ! 
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Mongolia could accommodate 
England nearly thirty times, the 
total area being 1,445,000 square 
miles. The population is estimated 
at only 1,800,000, but is being 
increased steadily by the immi- 
gration of the Chinese. 

Inner Mongolia has now been 
encroached upon by the Japanese. 
Soviet Russia “ recognizes" and 

" protects" Outer Mongolia. 
Mongolia has always held a certain 
fascination for Western peoples. 
Beneath the all-devouring sands 
and flower-strewn steppes lie the 
ruined cities and burying-places of 
once populous and powerful king- 
doms. But the steady stream of 
immigrants makes Inner Mongolia 
largely a Chinese-speaking mission 
field. About a dozen missions, 
with approximately thirty 
stations and a hundred mission- 
aries, work in this inner section of 
Mongolia. Outer Mongolia is 
untouched, except in so far as 
occasional itinerant penetration has 
carried the Gospel, or Scripture 
portions have found their way in. 

The ratio of Protestant mission- 
aries is about 12.5 to the million, 
and there is one Christian to about 
every 5,500 of the population. 


A Great Closed Land. 


Speaking broadly, Tibet lies be- 
tween China and India, and, from 
the political standpoint, these are 
the powers with which it has to 
reckon. The situation is, however, 
complicated by the extending in- 
fluence of Soviet Russia. 

It is most difficult of approach, 
and, being the highest country in 
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the world, the strain involved in 
entering it is very great. It is the 
source of great rivers : the Indus, 
Brahmaputra, Irrawaddy, Mekong 


and Yangtse. The view from 
Tibetan peaks is glorious. To see 
Chomolhari—'' Divine mother of 


mountains,''— against a. cloudless 
sky of turquoise blue is a sight 
never to be forgotten. 


A Tibetan proverb says: 
“There is no approach to God 
unless a lama leads the way." 
The lamas are estimated to form 
one-sixth of the adult male popu- 
lation of Tibet. 'Thus there has 
arisen a social order dominated 
by celibate monks. Since Budd- 
hism, in the extreme form in which 
we find it in this land, gripped the 
country, the population has greatly 
decreased. There are 2,000,000 
people, in a territory of 463,200 
square miles, about five times as 
large as Great Britain. Great 
stretches are uninhabited. There 
are about 13,000 towns and vil- 
lages. 

While Tibet is stil a closed 
land in the missionary sense, it is 
beginning to be affected by 
Western enterprise. Missionary 
work, too, is active on its borders, 
and, here and there, pioneering 
penetration has been successful. 


On . the  Szechwan-Tibetan 
border, there are seventeen mis- 


sionarles ; on the Yunan- Tibetan 
border 6 ; on the Indian- Tibetan 
border 27; on the north-west 


Kansu and Kansu-Tibetan border 
there are 22 missionaries. On the 
Szechwan-Tibetan border much 
work among Tibetans has been, 
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and still is being, done. Contacts 
are also made with them on the 
Yunnan-Tibetan border. 

The frontiers of Tibet, north 
of Burma and Assam, are, in 
parts, a terra incognita. The 
people speak a form of Tibetan, 
and their religion is Lamaistic 
Buddhism. They are not entirely 
without a witness, however, thanks 


to the Church of Scotland Mission, 


near the borders of western 
Bhutan. Bhutan is a closed 
land. 


Islands of Romance and Beauty. 


The great and small islands of 
the Pacific are well-nigh innumer- 
able. The romance and beauty 
of this vast archipelago have long 
attracted the occidental, and books 
of travel and description are obtain- 
able everywhere. 

The Philippine Islands are 
situated north of the Equator, 
but, although there are 7,083 
islands, only 1,095 are sufficiently 
large and fertile to be inhabited. 
There every variety of scenery is 
met with: rivers, alluvial plains, 
wooded mountains, rolling up- 
lands, great swamps fed by tropical 
rains, forests and arid tracts. 

The inhabitants are a mixed 
race, and there are several tribes of 
pagans and Moslem Moros. From 
the tenth century, the Chinese 
have flowed steadily, though 
slowly, into the islands, and quite 
a number of Japanese also. 

The total area of the islands is 
114,400 square miles, and the total 
population is 15,000,000. The 
missionaries number 331, which 
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gives a ratio of 22 to the million. 
Roughly over fifty per cent. of the 
population are Christians, of which 
about 1.6 are Protestants. The 
number of Protestants, 330,000, 
means that there is one Protestant 
to 45 of the population. Roman 
Catholics claim 7,979,484 ad- 
herents. Nine per cent. are pagans 
and Moros (932,953). 

An Independent Filipino Church 
of about 4,000,000, with a strange 
mixture of beliefs, was founded in 
1902, and this seems to be increas- 
ing at the expense of the Roman 
Catholic community whose ritual 
it has copied. There are 24,263 


Buddhists in the islands. To-day 
there are sixteen Protestant 
missions, all American. Many 
Churches independent of the 


missions have sprung up, and a 
good deal of rivalry was the con- 
sequence of this, but thirteen in- 
dependent groups have now come 
together. 

Evangelical work has been 
characterized, from the first, by a 
spirit of cordial unity among the 
missions and among the Churches 
established by them. The Evangeli- 
cal Union was established by the 
missions and other agencies at an 
early date. The field was divided 
among the different groups, so that 
each Church had its definite re- 
sponsibility and overlapping was 
thus largely eliminated. A far 
wider work has been done than 
would have been possible if such 
agreement had been lacking. The 
Churches of many Missions have 
united in the Evangelical Church 
of the Philippines. 
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Russia in Central Asia. 


Russian Turkestan is a vast 
territory, seventeen times the size 
of Great Britain. It stretches from 
the shores of the Caspian Sea to 
the Great Snow Mountains, on the 
borders of Sinkiang, and from 
Siberia to Afghanistan. 

In this area of 1,612,891 square 
miles, there are 14,710,378 people. 
Russia was an Asiatic power before 
her position in Europe was estab- 
lished. The Russian advance into 
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but the directing policy lies in the 
hands of Moscow. There are 
various tribes, but the predominant 
element is the ural-altaic. 

The strength of Islam (95 per 
cent.) would be the first difficulty - 
which would confront the Christian | 
missionary were the door open for 
him to enter. But, although the 
missionary is excluded, the Scrip- 
tures find their way across the 
border and reports have been 
received of spontaneous religious 


movements which breathe some- 


Central Asia took place in the : som 
thing of the freshness of primitive 


nineteenth century. Russia grad- 


ually consolidated her position Christianity. 
there by opening up trade routes. The Centre of Great Trade 
The six republics which com- Routes. 


prise Russian Central Asia enjoy 


Chinese Turkestan (or Sinkiang), 
a considerable degree of autonomy, 


the central province of Asia, came 


Dr. Campbell Morgan, writing concerning 
the Ludhiana Women’s Christian Medical 
College, says: 
“All the Churches ought to know about the 
remarkable work of this unique college, which 
admits Christian Indian girls from the Mission 
Schools of all the Societies and trains them as 
doctors and nurses, that they may become 
medical missionaries to their own people. 
The primary importance of indigenous work is 
undisputed in missionary enterprise to-day. Of 
no less importance is a biblical basis for all 
missionary work. Given these, how better can 
the gospel message find expression and expansion 
than In the life and work ofthe medical mission- 
ary, who, following in the steps of the Great 
Physician, makes known the Saviour of the world? 
These three principles govern the work of the 

by Dame Edith Brown, D.B.E., 


Lu D ii IA NA M.A., M.D. 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN MEDICAL COLLEGE” 
39, Victoria St., London, S.W. 1 


INVITE A SPEAKER— 
WRITE for free booklet 
“India’s Women Doctors” 
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finaly under Chinese control in 
the eighteenth century. With the 
fall of the Manchu dynasty in 1911, 
changes of vital importance took 
place, and these changes are alter- 
ing the course of Central Asian 
history. 

Part of Outer Mongolia was 
added to Sinkiang, and this brought 
the northern border into closer 
touch with Soviet Russia, and made 
the penetration of Sinkiang easier. 
Russia considers that Sinkiang is 
virtually hers. 

Missionary work is becoming 
practically impossible in Sinkiang. 
The area of this territory is 
550,340 square miles, over six 
times as large as that of Great 
Britain. The population is 
2,519,579. The people of Chinese 
Turkestan represent many tribes, 
and, in religion, are Buddhists and 
Moslems. It is a hard field. 

The trade routes of Sinkiang 
unite India, Russia, Tibet and 
China. It is, therefore, a region 
of tremendous political importance 
for good or evil, for war or peace. 


Disintegration of a Great 
Empire. 

China was once a great Empire. 
In addition to China proper, the 
Chinese Empire included Man- 
churia, Mongolia, Tibet and Sin- 
kiang (Chinese Turkestan). 

How much modern China can 
successfully claim of this is prob- 
lematical. Manchuria, now called 
Manchukuo, is nominally ruled 
by the last of the Manchu Em- 
perors, who lost the Imperial 
throne in Peking after the revolu- 
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tion of 1911, when China became 
a Republic. As a matter of fact, 
however, Manchukuo is dominated 
by the Japanese, and the Emperor 
was put upon his throne by them 
and is but a figurehead. 

China made a political mistake 
when she overthrew the monarchy 
which held, if only by sentiment, 
the great Empire together. Had 
she maintained the oldest throne 
in the world and gradually created 
a constitutional and enlightened 
monarchy, and paid attention to 
her defences, disintegration and 
humiliating conquest would have 
been avoided. 

When the present war is over, 
how much of self-governing China 
will remain it is impossible to 
predict. But a Chinese would 
probably say : “ We shall exhaust 
Japan. We shall retain the 
eighteen provinces and continue 
to withhold recognition of the 
Japanese conquest of Manchuria 
and Inner Mongolia and the Soviet 
claim to Outer Mongolia. Chinese 
Turkestan will remain ours and 
we shall be in friendly relationship 
with Tibet.” 

Whatever happens to mission- 
aries, the indigenous Christian 
can move about and carry his 
infectious witness wherever he 
goes. It is in anticipation of this 
that we are seeking to support 
itinerant teams of Chinese Chris- 
tians. 

It is most encouraging to find 
that, all over the country, Chinese 
Christians are meeting in prayer to 
God, and that these prayers are not 
only for themselves and China but, 
{Continued on page 127 
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CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY 


To provide 


food, clothing, medical treatment, etc., for 11,100 LEPERS 
AND CHILDREN in our own homes, where they hear the 
‘Gospel of Christ’ with its message of comfort and hope. 


There is the further responsibility of continuing our substantial 
grants towards the support of 7,100 other lepers and 
children in aided Christian homes and colonies. 


Lepers in all stages of the disease continue their urgent 
appeals for shelter and relief. Can you help? £5 will 
provide for an inmate for a year ; 10/- for a month. 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


Jntordonominational) 7. Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1 


TANGANYIKA IN WAR TIME 


1| The Bishop of Central Tanganyika, who is one of our correspondents, writes that 
things are going on very much the same as in times of peace. No limitations are put 
on missionary work. Most of the German missionaries are at their old stations. Only 
those have been interned who refused to give their parole or were regarded as possible 
centres of trouble. 


Every consideration is being given to the internees, even to wireless, and a liberal 
living allowance is being made to German wives who are allowed to remain in their 
homes. 


The Government policy toward missions these days is most sympathetic. “ Carry 
on ” is its message. Its declared policy is to encourage, as far as possible, every educa- 
tional and social activity. 


The need for economy and reduction of expenditure in all missions is throwing more 
responsibility on the African Church in Tanganyika, which has yet to learn the privilege 
and joy of self-support, though there are very remarkable instances where this has 
already been achieved. 


A conference of Africans at Dodoma has just compiled, under the presidency 
of the Bishop, canons of Order and Discipline for the Diocese of Central Tanganyika, 
a much more severe code than in vogue among European Christians and reminiscent 
of the early Church. 
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Continued from page 125] 


for the Japanese. Could there bea 
stronger evidence of the divine 
origin and truth and power of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ ? 

Of China’s total population of 
~ 458,779,714 there are about 546,356 
communicant Christians (about 1 
to every 839 of the population). 
There are 5,687 missionaries, or 
12.4 to the million. 


Where  Head-hunting is Still 


a Pastime. 


Formosa formerly belonged to 
the Chinese Empire. The chief 
missions in Formosa are the United 
Church of Canada Mission, in the 
north, and, south of this, the 
English Presbyterian Mission, 
forming the two presbyteries of the 
Presbyterian Church of Formosa. 
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Mr. Leslie Singleton, of the 
latter Mission, writing in the 
Japan Christian Year Book, on the 
“Unfinished Task in Formosa," 


summarized it thus : 


“Out of 4,450,000 Formosans, 
250,000 Japanese and 200,000 aborig- 
ines in Formosa, but a mere sprinkling 
of 30,000 adults and children have 
openly acknowledged Christ in 
baptism. 

“Tf adherents, as well as com- 
municants, are reckoned, Christians 
form rather less than one per cent. of 
the population. There are about 
fifty Protestant missionaries, includ- 
ing wives, which gives a ratio of 
ten to the million." 


There are Japanese pastors work- 
ing among the Japanese, but work 
among the aboriginal tribes, in 
which head-hunting is still an 
occasional pastime, awaits the bold 
Christian pioneer. 


FACTS 


need. 


JAPAN is a literate nation, and an ever-growing circulation of the Scriptures is a vital 
| 


KOREA, MANCHUKUO and INNER MONGOLIA, dominated by Japan, need 


the prayer of the Christian Church for real religious liberty,which a narrow nationalism 


would curtail. 


Where missionaries cannot go in CENTRAL ASIA, intercessory prayer should go 
up, that indigenous Christians may have courage to witness., Where contact is being 
made, as on the fringes of TIBET, prayer must be offered that it may be fruitful and 


spread. 


In CHINA our hopes rest largely upon indigenous, evangelistic teams, and a faithful 
and widespread effort on the part of the indigenous Church. 
FORMOSA is now part of the Japanese Empire, and, therefore, faces problems to 


which reference has already been made. 


In the PHILIPPINES, we should praise God for the unique quality and extent of 
missionary and Church co-operation, and for the Laubach system of teaching adult 
illiterates—begun here and now spreading to other lands. 


In the PACIFIC ISLANDS, modern impact brings the dangers of materialism. 


T A correspondent in the New York Times says : 
to make a smile, and sixty-two to make a frown, 


“Tt takes about twenty-six muscles 
Why overtax ourselves ? ” 


Concerning the 
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Prayer Fellowship 
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Bibles as a guide to world- 
wide Intercession. Spaces are 
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many lands. 
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Remembrancer " will gladly be 
sent free on application to Rev. 
Ernest E. Grimwood, Director. 
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In this powerful article, Bishop Carey draws atten- 
tion to one of the greatest dangers in democracy. 


What is Christian Education? 
By Bishop Walter J. Carey 


NU HEN The Times sells 400,000 
copies of an article on the 

need of Christian education, 
it is evident that public interest is 
really roused. As in other matters, 
it looks as if the public were well 
ahead of its rulers and adminis- 
trators. 

The public sees that Germany 
and Russia have abandoned Christ- 
ianity officially : it also sees that 
this abandonment is accompanied 
by injustices and cruelties on a 
scale undreamt of, and the public 
suspects—and rightly—that there 
is a vital connection between the 
rejection of Christianity and the 
uprush of all this injustice, cruelty, 
and enslavement of mind and soul, 
so that the Germans are—without 
controversy—State-slaves, to-day. 

We don't want to be State- 
slaves, nor do we mean to let 
injustice and ruthlessness flourish 
here : so we ask: “ What are the 
principles underlying a free and 


happy State ? If we can get them 
clear we may see our way, not 
only to avoid great evils, but to 
have a clear objective how to 
build up a State, an Empire, and a 
world which shall be (with limi- 
tations, no doubt) free, just, and 
happy. ou ars 

The writer of this article apolo- 
gizes for a very direct statement, 
but to him the thing seems so 
clear that he begs your indulgence 
if he sets things down rather 
dogmatically. 

'The principles which Germany 
and Russia have repudiated are 
the Christian principles of Justice 
and Love. Love does not mean 
eros, or passionate desire, but 
agape, the principle of goodwill, 
toleration, affectionate sympathy, 
willingness to help others. Justice 
was taught by the Prophets of the 
Old Testament and Love was 
added by our Lord as the New 
Commandment (St. John : 15 : 12). 


ya 
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The Germans who have repu- 
diated Christianity are simply 
bound to do so—you cannot keep 
Christianity if you reject justice 
and love, and substitute power 
as the ultimate motive in life. 

The religion of the German 
people consists in setting up a 
new god—it is an idealistic religion 
and sets on the throne of God the 
German Folk. This folk is to be 
racially pure, physically splendid, 
in power unbounded, in execution 
ruthless, lords of the world and 
dominating by natural superiority 
the lesser breeds of the earth. In 
their better moments they probably 
think it would be a good thing for 
the earth to be dominated by so 
splendid a race as the German 
superman. The world would be 
slaves, of course, with their lives 
ruled by this superior power, but 
at least their cities would be clean, 
their machinery first-class, their 
scientific education marvellous. 


Of this new German Folk, 
supreme, powerful, ruthless, Herr 
Hitler is the embodiment, the 
mystical figure-head ; he is in- 
fallible as representing in his 
person the new religion, the new 
God, the German race on the 
throne of the world. 

The fact that Nazism is a 
religion explains its hold on the 
romantic young and excuses (for 
them) the ruthlessness shown in 
getting a grip on the world, and 
mounting to its destined place on 
the throne of the earth. 
whe have we to place against 
"uos 

Naturally we should say “‘ Free- 
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dom." Democracy stands for 
freedom, of course, and there is 
no doubt that under democracy 
we are freer to say what we 
like and do what we like and 
criticize how we like, than 
under any other system. But the 
danger of democracy is twofold. 
It makes rulers too dependent on 
votes and popularity, and frightens 
them from introducing righteous 
legislation which offends vested 
interests or powerful classes. 

Another danger of democracy 
is “ Laissez faire," letting things 
drift. As unemployment, for 
instance, is not the concern of one 
man but of a series of men, no- 
body can be hanged for it (as it 
were) but everybody can shift 
the responsibility on to somebody 
else, and nothing is done on a 
scale. Things drift. 

So “ freedom " is not the sole 
remedy—it is an opportunity and 
an atmosphere, but that is not 
enough. ' 


This 1s where Christian prin- 
ciples come in. Suppose the 
nation, individuals, public bodies, 
parliament, the Press, the Church, 
were quite determined that Justice 
and Love (sympathy and helpful- 
ness) were to be applied concrete- 
ly to the nation's life and put into 
action. Think what it would mean. 

Take unemployment as a sym- 
bol of all other social injustices 
and inequalities. The Cabinet 
would resolve that a gigantic effort 
must be made to meet this con- 
sequence of machinery displacing 
men. They would seek a remedy 
in such things as (or in better 
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ways) running coal pits at a loss, 
which loss would probably be far 
less than the money spent on the 
dole. Or they would found little 
agricultural settlements with a 
trainer and guide ; or they would 
rebuild the roads of England. All 
these things would be costly, but 
probably less expensive than the 
dole, which keeps men's bodies 
alive, but rots their souls. 

But, in any case, the aim of 
freedom and democracy would 
be the real freedom to apply the 
Christian principles of justice and 
love to the whole community. 
We have hardly begun to do so 
yet.  ''Laissez-faire " still rules 
us and rots us. 


Thus Christian education means 
to me that we teach the young 
primarily not classics or science, 
but good citizenship. You must 
learn, my lads, to be just and kind, 
and to apply justice and kindness 
to every section of the community. 
It means a real revolution of the 
outlook on life. Other people 
are your business, your primary 
business. Your members of 
Parliament are no longer to be 
carpet baggers or lawyers seeking 
a career, but men of social vigour, 
men who mean to apply justice and 
kindness to the nation (and the 
world) in defiance of profiteers 
and vested interests, and all those 
parasites on the true life of the 
community. 

Justice and love. Applied 
energetically, volcanically, drastic- 
ally, to all. Here's the objective 
and the remedy : the sole hope of 
a disciplined and happy world. 


I3I 

People may say:  ''But we 
haven't learnt this in church ! " 
No: more shame to us. It is not 


that parsons are bad people, but 
they don't realize that Christianity 
is double-sided. One side is 
piety, i.e. pietas, the filial and 
affectionate relationship to God 
and to Christ the redeemer. And, 
very rightly, they say that without 
the Grace of God, the redeeming 
and sanctifying Grace of Christ, 
men will have no heart or grit 
for putting Christian principles 
into practice, 

Quite true. Nobody believes, 
more than this writer, that with- 
out prayer, without the Grace of 
God, we shall do nothing—liter- 
ally nothing. But when a man is 
right with God and is in affec- 
tionate touch with Him, surely 
the next step is to apply God's 
principles to human life. What 
patience can we have with a doctor 
whose bag is full of remedies 
which he applies to nobody ? 
And a man who rightly prays, but 
never applies the fruit of his 
prayer, t.e., the burning sense of 
justice and love, to help his fellow- 
man, arouses scorn and contempt : 
and rightly. 

The Christianity we have to 
learn is, that sinful and weak man 
must first get right with God and 
learn justice and.love as Christ 
taught, and then to turn to man 
and apply those principles with 
real zeal and intensity ; so only 
shall we begin to mould the world 
to our heart's desire. 

* * %* % 


And one last word. How are 
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we to get this into schools and 

education ? ` 

'The danger is from theologians. 
They will probably insist on long 
syllabuses and elaborate readings 
and explanations. We must 
have something far simpler than 
this. The first absolute necessity 
is teachers who believe what they 
teach, and impart the Christian 
atmosphere of piety, justice and 
love. 

Nothing can be done without 
that. You might as well have 
Charles Darwin teaching music 
when he said he had lost all taste 
for i. Religion is a spirit, not 
mere intellectual assent to creeds 
which are lifeless till the spirit is 
aware. Let us have these creeds, 
but interpreted by a live wire. 

The bare essentials are : 

(a) There should be teachers who 
teach what they themselves 
truly believe. 

(b) There should be some simple 
heartfelt prayers at the be- 
ginning of the day's work. 

(c) There should be familiar 

knowledge of at least one 

Gospel. 

There should be understand- 

ing knowledge of the great 

facts of the Christian Calen- 
dar, i.e., Christmas, Epiphany, 

Good Friday, Easter Day, 

Ascension Day, Whitsun Day. 


(d) 
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(e) There should be teaching of 


sane simple Catechism. 


(f) There should be emphasis on 
Justice and Love as Christian 
principles. 


This could be taught to classes 
in one period a week : I would be 
satisfied with that. 

And for the rest, I would have 
to rely on Christian homes where 
parents have shed this out-of-date, 
idle, lazy, '' Laissez-faire," and 
treat religion and church-going 
as real and essential to that piety 
—that pietas—which is not only 
right in itself, but gives the motive 
and inspiration to carry one’s 


. Christian convictions out of school, 


out of home, out of church, into 
the roaring tide of the world’s life 
which so terribly and lamentably 
needs to recover Christian faith 
and Christian principles. 


Unless we learn it all—and soon 
—we shall sink into a half-hearted 
totalitarianism or shall lose alto- 
gether our place in the van of the 
world’s progress. 


England at its best was God- 
fearing—Cromwell, Drake, Nelson, 
and all. Please God we shall be 
so again and leave this wretched, 
“ Laissez-faire ” for new life and 
vigour, and Christian love and 
Christian effectiveness. 


T “ Nobody should ever criticize anybody unless he loves him : otherwise criticism 


is negative and only rouses resentment. 


'To be tolerant, to see the other chap's point 


of view, to see why he is what he is, is very Christ-like, and explains why the Saviour 
dealt with the woman of Samaria and the penitent Magdalene as He did. He saw 
their faults, He loved them, He forgave them, He saved them. So I reckon we should 
try to understand differences of opinion, and reserve our vehemence' for that which 
exploits or crushes poor human nature—cruelty, selfishness, pride."— Bishop Carey. 


The Jubilee of the Salvation Army in Finland 


is accepted as a clarion call to advance 


Light and Shadow in Finland 


By Major Reginald Woods (S.A.) 


VACUATION of the ceded 

territories, the poverty and 

homelessness of refugees, the 
break-up of established congre- 
gations, and post-war problems 
of many kinds present a formid- 
able task for Christians in Finland, 
but the experience of The Salva- 
tion Army in that land suggests 
a spiritual virility and a holy 
courage which will triumph over 
difficulties and build a mightier 

edifice upon the ruins of the old. 

. A feature of the fighting in 
Finland, of which few newspaper 
correspondents seemed to take 
much note, was the spiritual fer- 
vour which ran through the land. 
"Though not the cause of a religious 
revival, the war became the, 
occasion of a great awakening. The 
fact that the Finns are by nature 
religiously minded, that deep sor- 
row is sometimes akin to religious 
emotion, and that deep-rooted 
fears lest success for the invaders 
should mean the end of religious 
liberty in that land, naturally 
tended to increase the intensity of 
the zeal of the Finnish troops in 
combating the advance of the 
godless invaders and combined to 
create a condition in which spiri- 
tual forces already at work among 
them could find their fullest ex- 
pression. 

Whatever the cause, the fact 
remains that the massing of Fin- 
land's brave little army was accom- 
panied in places by a remarkable 


revival of religion ; and while the 
British Press reported the scatter- 
ing of Bibles and Gospel-portions 
upon surrounded Russian troops 
as if it were the counter-part of 
an R.A.F. leaflet raid, there is 
reason to believe that faith in the 
power of the Gospel lay behind 
the adoption of this measure. 

Quoting from a Scandinavian 
source, the Salvation  Army's 
Stridsropet (the Swedish equiva- 
lent of the English War Cry) states 
that a Finnish Officer of high 
rank, returning from the Summa 
front to Helsinki, said that the 
men of the Finnish defence army 
were literally fighting with fire in 
their souls, and that the triumphal 
march of religion within the ranks 
of the soldiers was most remark- 
able. Many who formerly passed 
their time playing cards and drink- 
ing now began the day with the 
Lord's Prayer. Some who were 
formerly regarded by their com- 
rades as atheists and drunkards 
now sit with folded hands and 
tears in their eyes listening to the 
Padre. 

“ I have seen whole companies 
burn their playing cards and 
suggestive literature on the camp 
fire," this officer said, '' and when 
religious services for the troops 
are broadcast soldiers listen with 
devout attention." 

One sharp pang of sorrow which 
the peace has brought to these 
simple-hearted people has been 
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caused, not alone by the loss of 
property and surrender of territory, 
but by the blow to religious life 
which the wholesale evacuation of 
many large towns has involved ; 
for in spite of the determination 
to build new cities for some of 
these communities, congregations 
have been widely scattered and the 
organization of religious life 
seriously affected. For instance, 
The Salvation Army alone has 
lost thirteen corps of considerable 
size in the ceded Karelian territory. 

In Viipuri the Army operated 
through three evangelical centres, 
two Slum Posts, a Men’s Home, 
and a Women’s Hostel ; but like 
the monks of the centuries-old 
monastery on Valamo, who have 
had to flee because their islands 
in Lake Ladoga are now on the 
wrong side of the frontier, these 
people have had to make a speedy 


transfer to places of greater 
safety. 
The Salvation Army  Head- 


quarters has no fear, however, 
that its officers and soldiers will 
fal to make the most of every 
opportunity, and with vigour and 
ingenuity find new opportunities 
in the new conditions ; for still 
fresh in the memory are the 
splendid exploits of those same 
brave Salvationists during the 
revolutionary period just over 
twenty years ago, when the coun- 
try, after fighting for its liberty 
and independence, was torn from 
end to end by civil war. 

Their spirit now, as then, is 
unquenchable ! During the period 
twenty years ago when the country 
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was rent in two by “ Red” and 
" White" opposing armies, a 
woman officer was appointed to 
take charge of a distant corps. 
But all communication was cut. 
There was neither rail nor road 
transport for civilians. | Unable 
to reach the southern part of the 
country in any way, this young 
woman officer decided to be- 
come, pro tem., part of the military 
forces. 


As manager of the canteen of a 
military party advancing upon the 
South, she travelled with the troops 
by horse-drawn War Department 
waggons, prepared their food, 
mended their socks, preached 
Christ among them, and eventually 
found herself outside the city to 
which she had been appointed. 
She remained with the canteen 
while the battle raged, and with 
the victorious survivors of the 
assault entered the city. Her 
journey had lasted several months, 
and when the troops, acclaimed 
as liberators of the city, were 
decorated with white flowers, they 
presented their canteen-tender with 
a white rose. 


During recent days when war 
conditions made large public 
meetings impossible, Salvationists 
conducted large numbers of small 
gatherings with people in air-raid 
shelters, with the survivors of 
aerial bombardments, in the 
forests, and on the farms to which 
town populations had fled during 
daylight raids, among soldiers, and 
even among Russian prisoners who 
have been visited by Brigadier 
Elsa Olsoni, an officer who served 


LIGHT AND SHADOW IN FINLAND 


in Russia during the Army's ten 
years' occupation of that land. 

They assisted in the retrieving 
of property from the debris of 
destroyed homes, shared the sor- 
rows and losses of the people 
cheerfully, and continued to serve 
the people from new centres when 
the old ones had been wrecked 
by bombs. Everywhere they met 
with deepest appreciation. 


Because the Salvation Army in 
Finland is a section of a vast 
international organization, they 
were able, in numerous ways, to 
add to their spiritual ministrations 
much practical help. Large con- 
signments of food and clothing 
reached them by way of Sweden, 
whose Territorial Commander, 
Commissioner Karl Larsson, had 
been in charge of Army operations 
in Finland during the revolu- 
tionary period twenty years ago. 
Porridge, sandwiches, meat broth, 
and other provisions were dis- 
tributed among the confused 
crowds waiting at railway stations, 
and children were transferred 
under Salvation Army care to 
Stockholm for greater safety. 

Ninety-three relief centres have 
been operated by the Salvation 
Army. Mrs. Colonel Sladen, wife 
of the Territorial Commander, also 
established groups of Salvationists 
in our various Homes and Hostels, 
for the making of garments for 
children. 

Officers, who stayed to the last 
with the people, accompanied them 
in trucks and trains to unknown 
destinations. Some officers lost 
touch with our Headquarters for 
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months on end, but when they 
were re-discovered at some new 
town to which the authorities had 
evacuated the population, they 
reported that they had continued 
with their night-and-day work 
among the people with consider- 
able success. 

In some small areas there were 
70,000, and in others 90,000, 
refugees, creating special problems 
of feeding and housing, in the 
solution of which their accom- 
panying friends the Salvation Army 
officers, were able to take a use- 
ful share. Their inability to hold 
large meetings by no means dis- 
concerted the Salvationists, for in 
Finland many experiences of the 
remarkable results of small meet- 
ings have been forthcoming for 
their encouragement. 

The work of which all this was 
a part began fifty years ago. In 
the first weeks of last December 
Finnish Salvationists were to have 
celebrated the Jubilee Anniversary 
of the inauguration of the Army 
in their northern homeland. It 
was not easy to plant the Salvation 
Army flag on Finnish soil. Fin- 
land was then part of the Russian 
Empire. Mocked, persecuted and 
politically suspect, the Salvation 
Army had to fight its way inch 
by inch during the first difficult 
years, several of its officers were 
sent to prison and those of foreign 
origin expelled. 

When in May, 1894, the Swedish 
officers still remaining were re- 
turned home they were trans- 
ported by the Finnish State Rail- 
ways in prison cars, and at the 
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stations where changes had to be 
made strong watches of Russian 
gendarmes with  automatics in 
their belts were posted. 
Nevertheless, in spite of persecu- 
tion, the work developed in a 
miraculous way under the wise 
and purposeful leadership of 
Hedwig von Haartman, our Fin- 
nish woman Leader. Nothing 
could stop its growth. The ranks 
increased, new corps were opened. 
Saved drunkards and other libera- 
ted slaves of sin became red-hot 
Salvationists whose testimonies 
went home wherever they were 
delivered, whether on the plat- 
form side by side with ladies and 
gentlemen of the nobility, or at 
their places of work among. their 
former companions in sin. 
Salvation Army social activities 
were begun almost at once. In 
the beginning, occasional dinners 
for the poor were served, and soon 
two or three Slum Posts were 
opened. Bands, open air meet- 
ings, special meetings for children, 
existed even during the time of 
persecution. A few properties 
were acquired in the very fist 
years. These have been increased 
during the years until the latest 
social centre, Rauhinlind, now 
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stands as one of the finest build- 
ings in Helsinki. 

Both the President and Premier 
have expressed to Colonel Hugh 
Sladen the nation's appreciation 
of such service. 


And now, with the confidence of 
the people greatly increased by 
the loyal self-sacrifice of the 
Salvationists among them, the 
Finnish Salvation Army is throw- 
ing itself into the “‘ Crusade of the 
Flaming Heart” which General 
Carpenter has launched, with as 
great a zeal as comrades in any 
part of the world. 


In the last dark days before the 
outbreak of the war, when its 
shadows were casting a deepening 
gloom of sorrow over the people, 
Salvationists were singing on the 
Finnish radio, " He is just the 
same to-day,” '' Jesus is the healer 
of the soul" '' God's promises 
are like shining stars," and other 
songs of comfort. And now, with 
the country bravely bearing the 
smart of new-made wounds, the 
Salvationists are still singing of 
the wonder-working power of the 
Blood of Christ, and proclaiming 
the message of God's power to 
people ready to receive it. 


MISSIONARIES AND THE WAR 


*| The war has affected missions in the Congo less seriously than was anticipated, many 
of the missionaries being neutrals. No British missionaries have been called up. Some 
French missionaries were called, but most of these were subsequently released. 

All missions are anxious about the future of the work and some are cutting down 
activities and expenditure. Furloughs in many cases have been suspended. In many 
places missionaries are almost the only channels through which the native hears of the 
progress of the war. An additional responsibility is thereby laid upon them. 

‘Two missionaries to the Congo, with their son, were on board the Athenia when 
she was torpedoed. After being several hours in an open boat they were picked up by 
a Norwegian vessel, and landed in Galway. 


A thrilling account of a brave 
woman's escape from Russian tyranny 


In a Red Russian Prison 


à ans is an account, simply told 
by a Christian Russian woman, 
of experiences strange in their 
cruelty. She lived to tell it be- 
cause, being the wife of a foreigner, 
she had the good fortune to be 
put across the frontier by the 
intervention of a foreign Consul. 

After giving her harrowing 
account, the woman was asked 
whether Russia is likely to remain 
Christian. She was so puzzled by 
this question that she asked for 
it to be repeated, and replied : 
“ What a strange question to ask. 
The country is more Christian 
now than it has ever been before. 
Do you really think men defeat 
God ? Does the Church consist 
of buildings or of a community of 
people ? Russia has never had 
such fellowship among believers 
as she has to-day." 

And now let her tell her own 

story : 
“I had worked as a clerk in a 
newspaper office for several years, 
gaining my employer's entire satis- 
faction. It was. the month of 
April 1938, at half-past one in the 
morning. There was a knock at 
my door, and two secret police 
summoned me to accompany them 
to the station to supply some 
information. 

“ They took me in a car and 
deposited me in the basement of 
the People's Commissariat for 
Home Affairs. They questioned 
me for nine consecutive nights, 
accusing me of relations with 


foreign countries, of espionage 
and counter-revolution. j 

“ My son and daughter, they 
said, had also been arrested and 
sentenced to twenty years im- 
prisonment, and the same fate 
would be mine if I did not confess 
and denounce my accomplices. 
A like sentence was eventually 
passed upon me, with forced 
labour, as an enemy of the State, 
but I escaped after spending ten 
months in prison, about which I 
will speak later. 

“To my indignant denials of 
their accusations against my child- 
ren and myself, they replied by 
bringing me, night after night, to 
be examined by a different officer 
who seated me at a table furnished 
with a paper and pencil and told 
me to write. And I would sit 
silently without writing a word. 

“ ‘Now, said he, ' you believe 
in God and have attended church 
services, set down the names of the 
intelligentsia you have seen in 
church and your sentence shall be 
diminished.’ To this I replied 
that I went to church to pray and 
not to see who was there. 

“ ‘Listen then’ he went on, 
‘to the testimony of the priest 
who buried your relatives, and to 
that of your bishop. Both are 
under arrest and have denounced 
you as a person who has copied 
for them all their counter-revolu- 
tionary documents. Both have 
confessed their revolutionary activi- 
ties. The bishop is sentenced to 
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death. Here is his dossier and his 
portrait.’ As, of course, I had 
never copied any counter-revolu- 
tionary documents, I knew that 
all he said was a lie. 

“ He continued : ‘ By admitting 
that you pray, you give us the 
right to regard you as an enemy 
of the Revolution, because there 
is no God. See, you are in prison, 
so God has not helped you.’ 
‘Perhaps He will, I replied. 

“ After nine days I was trans- 
ferred from the cellars of the 
Home Commissariat to various 


prisons. The first was for people 
under examination. lI was put 
into a small room containing 


twenty-four people who at once 
questioned me, as a newcomer, 
as to the reason for my arrest. 
When I told them, they said that 
they also were all ‘ spies.’ Some 
of them had been there for a year, 
and their examination was still 
pending. All of them were 
educated people. 

' A few days later, on Easter 
Eve, several of us were called out, 
including myself. After being 
searched, we were shut up in a cell 
where a man had recently hanged 
himself. We stood from ten in 
the evening until four next morn- 
ing when we were taken in a 
lorry to another prison. Here, 
the daylight was excluded by 
boarding up the windows, while 
the electric light burned night 
and day. One day, it was suddenly 
switched off, which was the custom 
when people were taken out to be 
shot. This always takes place in 
absolute darkness. 
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“ I was now removed to a large 
room, noisy, crowded and hot. 
Here there were 121 people of 
fourteen nationalities, most of 
them highly educated. A nun, 
in a corner, was singing, with 
others, the Easter night service, 
but most of them were in the 
prisoners’ usual attitude, clasping 
their knees and swaying to and fro. 

“ The floor was over the kitchen, 
and through the rotten boards the 
heat and fumes penetrated, caus- 
ing many to faint. From the 
three windows in the room no air 
entered, for they were closely 
boarded up. Bugs and woodlice 
abounded : we caught them by 
the hundred. We slept naked, 
and moistened our bodies with 
water the better to catch the 
creatures. Daily, death was busy 
among us, usually from blood- 
poisoning. 

“ | learned that some of the 
prisoners had been arrested as 
I was, suddenly and by deceit, 
unable to bring anything with 
them. People were arrested at 
their work—a woman doctor 
while making her rounds in a 
hospital. Without change of 
clothing, they sat most of the time 
naked, searching for lice in their 
hair and clothes—a horrible sight. 
Some of them had been there in 
that condition for nine or twelve 
months, and the effect of the bad 
food upon such was that their 
teeth became loose and could be 
extracted painlessly. 

“Every night, people were 
called out for examination between 
the hours of ten and four. Some 
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of them would only return after 
five or seven days, worn out by 
sleepless nights and exhausting 
questioning. 

“ I cite a few examples : 

“ A Polish woman was made to 
stand for several consecutive days 
until the veins of her left leg 
burst. She was brought back to 
the cell unconscious, having admit- 
ted in her agony all the charges 
brought against her. She, and 
others, had been arrested in a 
Roman Catholic church, together 
with the priest, during a service, 
and accused of espionage. 

“ Another woman, a German, 
after an examination lasting ten 
days, was brought back in a con- 
dition of collapse and insanity. 
She had been an assistant in a 
Torgsin shop, where, with foreign 
currency, commodities could be 
purchased not otherwise obtain- 
able. Torgsin had been pro- 
claimed a Fascist institution, and 
she was required to give the names 
of the more important buyers, 
who were regarded as spies. Not 
knowing their names, she could 
not comply and paid the penalty. 

“A nun told us that she had 
been kept in a heated bathhouse, 
and when she begged for water 
she was told to confess first. She 
signed everything. 

“ A simple, illiterate, peasant 
Protestant German girl from the 
Volga region was sentenced to 
ten years’ hard labour for having 
communications with Germany. 
Coming back from the examina- 
tion she asked us what the word 
‘communication’ meant. 
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“In our cell were several nuns 
and priests’ wives. One of the 
nuns hanged herself in the lava- 
tory, seven men did likewise in 
their room, whereupon a search 
was made, and our towels were 
cut into small pieces. We sewed 
them up again. 

“We also had five Russian 
Christians of the Reformed Ortho- 
dox Church, all of them over 
seventy years of age, whom we 
had to lift on to their sleeping 
boards. They were arrested for 
Christian propaganda. Their 
faith and patience were amazing : 
they bore everything without a 
murmur, their lips only moving 
in prayer. 

“In the summer, an epidemic 
of dysentery swept through the 
prisons. To use the lavatory 
oftener than once in twenty-four 
hours we had to obtain a permit 
from the doctor, which he did not 
readily grant. The horror of 
facing the examining judge paled 
before the unimaginable physical 
and mental torture of being pro- 
hibited the use of the lavatory. 
The sick groaned, implored and 
cursed, others writhed on the 
floor before the door ; but the 
swearing corridor guard refused 
to open it. The sick were made 
to carry out the full and heavy 
latrine, though they frequently 
fell from weakness. 

"In our prison there were 
about five hundred children, most- 
ly boys, from nine years upwards ; 
whether children of arrested 
parents or homeless waifs I could 
not discover. Morally, they were 
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low, even the girls. Their lan- 
guage was bad and their reaction 
to compassion was to pick our 
pockets. Once they started a 
mutiny, broke the stove and the 
window '' muzzle " boards, pelted 
the gaolers with bricks, shouting : 
“We want bread. We want to 
go to camp.’ ! 

* They were finally suppressed 
by the water hoses. Twenty of 
the ring-leaders, we heard, were 
shot by way of example, and half 
of them were sent to a children’s 
camp. The affair had the good 
consequence of a distribution of 
clothing and an increase in the 
bread ration. 

“ We had many cases of parents 
denounced by their children to 
the O.G.P.U. Teachers, to win 
them for Communism, teach them 
not to obey father or mother. 
They then run away from home, 
live in dens, and become complete- 
ly demoralized, finally drifting 
into prison for two or three years 
when they sink stil lower. I 
tried to speak to some of the girls 
about God and the Christian life, 
but without any effect : they were 
convinced that there is no God 
and that everything is permissible. 
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“ To denounce a priest is easy. 
By stating that he has baptized a 
child without the parents’ per- 
mission, or conducted a wedding 
or funeral without first obtaining 
the necessary sanction (to obtain 
which may stamp him as a counter- 
revolutionary), his arrest can be 
secured. Only the faithful among 
them can face the persecution 
which follows should they per- 
form the rites at their own risk. 
The result is that religion plays 
an ever-growing part in the lives 
of the people, drawing them closer 
together and making them kindlier 
and more responsive. 


“ Besides the clergy, there are 
now a large number of women 
who do religious work in Russia. 
They learn the New Testament 
and important parts of the Prayer 
Book by heart. They visit from 
house to house, baptize the child- 
ren, instruct the believers, and 
recite the Communion Service 
for the spiritual comfort of those 
debarred from attending a church. 
In our cell we had several such 
women who daily recited to us the 
Communion Service for our con- 
solation. 


PLIGHT OF PRIESTS IN POLAND 


T According to official statistics, only 104 priests voluntarily resigned their vocations 
between October 15th and December 31st, 1939. This they did by declaring, on oath, 
that they would have nothing more to do with religion. 


1 The Soviet Godless Societies regard this small number of resignations as a proof 
that the priests in Soviet Poland do not yet realize the '* great danger that t hreatens 


them if they continue to rank as priests in the eyes of the Soviet authorities." 


The 


Societies call for the resignation of all priests before May rst, or that they be treated as 


practising priests. 


They are threatened with banishment to Siberia. 


Can war accomplish 
what peace cannot? 


Religion and the R.A.F. 


By W. R. Marsh 


4 s Royal Air Force became 
a separate Service in the early 

part of the year 1918, and when 
the war ended a number of Army 
Chaplains were retained in order 
to form the R.A.F. Chaplains’ 
Branch. 

Much time was given to the 
task of creating an administration 
that should be best suited to the 
new Service. Finally, something 
a little different from the Army 
and Navy was formulated. The 
Chaplains' Branch, as part of the 
Department of the Air Member 
for Personnel, was to be adminis- 
trated denominationaly by the 
Chaplain-in-Chief and four Staff 
Chaplains who were responsible 
for the Church of England, the 
Presbyterian or Church of Scot- 
land, the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the Methodist Church and 
the United Board of Baptist and 
Congregational Churches. Jewish 
personnel are cared for by the 
Jewish Rabbi, who is connected 
with the Army. 

Each of the administrative chap- 
lains is concerned with the welfare 
of the men, and women, too—who 
belong to the denomination con- 
cerned and who are found through- 
out the Royal Air Force. John 
Wesley said : “ The world is my 
parish," and this might be applied 
with at least equal force to the 
administrative chaplains. There 
is one exception : personnel be- 
longing to the Royal Air Force, 


who are posted to India, come 
under the Indian Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, who provide civil- 
ian chaplains of all denominations 
for this work. 

It can now readily be seen that 
each denomination works through 
its own Staff Chaplain, and that 
each is equal and in no sense under 
the authority of another. Pre- 
cedence is, of course, granted to 
the great Church of England, be- 
cause it is the English National 
Church and has the largest number 
of adherents. It is, however, pre- 
cedence among equals, and the 
fullest justice is done to all 
denominations. 

Strangely enough, this method 
of control, instead of leading to a 
spirit of exclusiveness between the 
various Churches, actually results 
in a union that is much closer than 
that which exists among the 
Churches outside the Forces. A 
voluntary co-operation has arisen 
between the Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists and the United Board, where- 
by all officers and men belonging 


to these denominations always 
worship together. Indeed, it is 
understood that commissioned 


chaplains belonging to one of these 
groups undertake the care of men 
and women of them all. 

With the outbreak of hostilities 
this development has gone a little 
further in France. Quite spon- 
taneously, and without any in- 
structions from those in authority, 
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our chaplains, wherever they have 
gone on Sunday, have gathered 
around them men of all shades of 
the Protestant faith for worship. 

Most of us have prayed for the 
time when ''there shall be one 
fold and one shepherd." In the 
Air Force with the British Ex- 
peditionary Force, this seems to 
have come. Maybe war can 
accomplish what peace cannot, and 
in this way God is giving a lead 
to all Christian people and showing 
that He is still ruling over all 
things. Thus good may come 
out of evil. 

Commissioned chaplains are now 
appointed according to the number 
of men registered as belonging to 
the denomination concerned. They 
wear uniform and give the whole 
of their time to Christian work in 
the Royal Air Force. They are 
attached to the larger stations 
where men are, for the most part, 
under training. Thus airmen, as 
they enter the Service, are brought 
into close touch with a chaplain, 
and, at the vital stage when home 
influences are removed, the per- 
sonal help of the chaplain 1s avail- 
able. This is regarded as very 
important, for these early months 
are formative. 

It must be remembered that 
there are only a few large stations 
in the Royal Air Force. Most of 
the Units are comparatively small, 
and are scattered up and down the 
country. Commissioned chaplains 
are not available for them, and, 
instead, officiating chaplains are 
appointed. These are local clergy 
and ministers who undertake to 
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serve in a nearby station. Their 
work is of the utmost value in 
keeping constantly before the men 
the claims of Christ, and pre- 
serving the relationship between 
men and the Church of God. 
Apart from the help given by 
these chaplains, many of our 
young men would be without God 
and without hope in the world. 


The main work of all chaplains 
is spiritual. They must look after 
the religious welfare of the men 
under their charge. They must 
do this by personal contact, and 
the holding of religious services. - 
Every facility is granted to enable 
them to carry out this work, and 
during the years since the Royal 
Air Force Chaplains’ Branch be- 
gan its work, a very efficient 
organization has been built up, and 
every encouragement has been 
given to Service personnel to 
remember and to worship the God 
of their fathers. 


Young officers, at the beginning 
of their careers, have listened to 
'" Chaplain's Lectures," and new 
recruits have received religious 
instruction given by the chaplains. 
During the last twenty years, 
many men have acknowledged 
their allegiance to Jesus Christ and 
have entered into Church member- 
ship, and not a few have left the 
Air Force to take Holy Orders or 
to enter the ministry of one of the 


Free Churches. 


With the outbreak of war there 
has come a change over the Royal 
Air Force which has affected the 
chaplain and his work. When 
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stations are on duty all day and 
every day, it is not so easy to 
gather men for worship in large 
numbers. But worship must find 
a place in the new order of things. 
New methods are being tried out, 
and one of the most interesting 
has been the broadcasting of a 
religious service throughout an 
Air Force station on Sunday morn- 
ings, so that all, including those 
on vital duties, can share. 

In France, the work is going on 
without intermission. Chaplains 
are supplied with cars so that they 
can readily reach units scattered 
in distant places. An attempt is 
being made, successfully, to pro- 
vide facilities for worship for 
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practically every officer and air- 
man with the B.E.F. Small port- , 
able organs and hymn-books are 
carried by the chaplains, and 
religious services can be held at 
short notice almost anywhere. 
These services are welcomed by 
the men, and attendances at them 
are much greater than at the 
churches at home. When men 
are adventuring their lives, they 
feel the need of God's help. 
Thus, a new door of opportunity 
is opened to our chaplains, and 
we know from personal experience, 
and from reports, that these doors 
are being entered, and the utmost 


is being done to advance the cause 
of God's Kingdom. 


THE GERMAN SOLDIER'S CREED 


§ The Schwarza Korps, the official organ of the S.S., contains, in a recent number, 
an article on the soldier’s creed. He must rely on confidence in himself and in his 
Führer, not thinking about his own well-being and suffering, his own unworthiness and 
need for redemption. In short, all superstition and egoism weakens the fighting spirit. 
The national socialist soldier must not give way to false ideas of universal human 
iniquity, trying to obtain salvation through magic, intercession and mechanical repen- 
tances. Strength comes from the thought of People, Reich and Führer. The true 
national socialist can then be ready at any moment to face the eye of the Führer. 


"The same paper bitterly attacks the clergy of all denominations, especially in regard 
to the treatment of the question of peace and war. They are the only members of the 
home front who do not encourage the soldier : they write, but their inspiration does 
not spring from the passionate depths of the German soul. ‘There are no prayers for 
victory, no explanation of the purpose of the war, no “ Heil Hitler ! ” 


q In Defence of Civilization by Gilbert Murray. ‘‘ History provides its lessons. 
Acceptance of refugees has frequently meant the rise of standards. If we are to save 
the eyes, the brains, the imagination, the moral sensitiveness of Europe, we must exert 
ourselves to save it. And by saving it, we shall save ourselves ; we shall greatly enrich 
our own culture. This is a time for strength of character, for Christian purpose to 
march with authority into a desperate situation.''—Quoted from the Menorah Journal 
by the Religious Digest. 


The Dutch Island of Bali, in the East Indies, because of its 


surpassing beauty, is described, sometimes, as a “serpentless Eden" 


Modern Miracles in Bali 


By T. B. W. G. Gramberg 


OT long ago a man in North 
Bali began searching for 

“ healing," but he found no 
one who could tell him of any cure 
for his soul. One day he bought 
a tract in the local market and dis- 
covered from it that God had sent 
His Son into the world to “ heal ” 
sinners. It was unbelievably good 
news ; he carried the leaflet about 
like a costly treasure. Not long 
after he met a fellow villager who 
had murdered his wife and had 
been in banishment to another 
island. During his exile he had 
become a Christian. He en- 
couraged our seeker also to accept 
Christ’s offer and explained what 
it meant. He did not hesitate but 
went down to the plains to search 
out the Christian teacher—a Dutch 
clergyman. He simply asked to 
be baptized, and has now been a 
Christian for several years—a 
simple, devoted and zealous man. 
A Balinese pastor, walking past 
the gate of a native house, heard a 
man inside reading in a loud voice 
the Gospel of John. Recalling the 
story of the Ethiopian Eunuch he 
went in, passed the guardian 
dragon, and asked the man if he 
understood what he was reading. 
He received practically the same 


old answer, ‘‘ How can I when 
there is no one to explain.” The 
pastor stayed a day and a night in 
that compound explaining to the 
whole family what the Gospel 
meant. This family is to be 
baptized in a few weeks. 

The same pastor tells of meet- - 
ing at a house of one of his members 
a guest who turned out to be the 
head watchman of a famous temple. . 
He learned to his surprise that 
this man had bought all the avail- 
able Balinese Christian literature 
in existence. He had many 
questions to ask. For hours the 
pastor went on answering his 
questions, till suddenly the watch- 
man saw the truth of the Gospel. 
In an instant he accepted it and 
wanted to be baptized that very 
day. He remained loyal through 
the great difficulties which faced 
him. He was deprived of his 
work in the temple, lost his 
possessions and was boycotted by 
his fellow villagers. He stands 
fast, however, and is as fervent in 
witness as he was on the first day 
of his new life. 

These are modern miracles 
which quicken one's faith in the 
power of the Gospel. The age 
of miracles is not past. 


T With the permission of the Soviet Government, the Board of Godless Societies has 
decided to award a decoration to officers and men of their members who served for 


at least three months in the Finland campaign. 


with two palms and the inscription : 
8,000 badges will be distributed. 


“ Religion is opium for the people." 


It will consist of the arms of the State, 
About 


The Rector of Morden insists that the 
Gospel must be taken to the crowds. 


Christian Witness 
By J. A 


[5 view of the fact that a very 
large majority of the people in 

England seldom, if ever, enter a 
place of worship, it is obvious that 
if they are to hear the Gospel at 
all it must be in some other way 
than by means of church services. 
It is here that the open-air meet- 
ing provides an opportunity for 
witness which can prove of the 
greatest value. 

It is the concern of every true 
Christian to pass on the message 
of the Gospel to others. This 
needs to be brought home to the 
average churchgoer much more 
than is the case. The sense of 
responsibility is little felt. It is 
the services in the church that 
matter, and there is always plenty 
to do in the way of criticism of 
their conduct. The idea that the 
main work of the Church is to 
witness to the whole world is 
reserved for the missionary or 
evangelistic enthusiast in the con- 
gregation. 

Many ministers are content to 
feed the flock, even though it be 
a mere handful, and to neglect 
the overwhelming majority who 
are outside. So long as this state 
of things exists in our congre- 
gations, there is not likely to be a 
revival in our country. We are 
living in days when the world 
needs the Gospel as never before, 
and God is depending upon His 
people to carry this Gospel to 
every creature, The question 


in the Open Air 


. G. Ainley 


arises : how can this be done ? 
It is our purpose to advocate the 
method of evangelistic meetings in 
the open air. This method, though 
familiar to a great many, is still 
comparatively little used by the 
Churches. : 
The writer is unable to give any 
figures, but it would be interesting 
to know what is the proportion of 
Churches using this method, and 
what is the proportion of regular 
churchgoers who ever engage in 
this kind of work. It would prob- 
ably be found to be less than one 
per cent. On the other hand, 
there is the record of such organi- 
zations as the Salvation Army, the 
Church Army, the Open Air 
Mission and a number of others, to 
support the fact that this method 
of witness is blessed of God con- 
tinually in the salvation of souls 
and the recall of those who have 
drifted away. Speaking from our 
own limited experience, we can 
testify to the fact that we have 
known far more conversions to 
take place outside than inside the 
church, and that, wherever the 
Gospel has been preached in the 
power of the Holy Spirit, people 
of every type have been con- 
verted. oe 
Experience has proved that it is 
not only the so-called “ down and 
out " who is reached in this way, 
but people of every rank of society, 
and the fact remains that the 
majority of those who are reached 
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would never think of entering a 
church for the regular services. 
Anyone who has engaged in open- 
air work to any extent, will treasure 
in his memory cases of conversions 
which would be incredible if they 
were not known to him personally. 


Roughly speaking, there are 
three recognized methods of wit- 
ness in the open air: evidential, 
evangelistic and procession of wit- 
ness, to which may be added the 
special services conducted on the 
seashore for children by the 
Children’s Special Service Mission 
and similar societies. It is not 
possible, in this limited space, to 
deal with them all, and we must 
confine ourselves to that one of 
which we have the greatest ex- 
perience, namely the evangelistic 
method. 


The evangelistic method differs 
from the evidential method in that 
questions and heckling are not 
allowed, except in the rarest cases. 
It is a good practice, however, for 
the conductor of the meeting to 
announce from time to time that 
those who have questions and 
difficulties will be welcomed by 
the speakers, either at the close of 
the meeting or by appointment. 
Such an announcement results in 
many interviews where one can 
get into personal touch with people, 
and where definite decisions are 
made. 

The open-air meeting provides 
an opportunity for all who so 
desire to witness to their faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Their 
presence at the meeting is a wit- 
ness in itself, and even if they are 
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unable to speak, they can help by 
prayer and in the singing. It is 
not easy for everyone to do this, 
and it requires a good deal of 
courage. Many a weak Christian 
has grown strong and has developed 
into a really useful member of the 
Church through helping in this 
way in the open-air meeting : for 
this reason it should be encouraged. 
It brings life into the Church and 
into the individual. Prejudice and 
pride have to be overcome and a 
willingness to suffer and to bear 
the shame for Christ’s sake takes 
their place. 


We know of few ways so calcu- 
lated to strengthen the life of 
believers as to bear their witness 
in this way in public. Many a 
Christian knows what it is to be 
met with ridicule in his work 
during the week because he was 
seen at the open-air meeting on 
the Sunday, but this is all for the 
good, and faith is strengthened 
under persecution. _ It is partly 
because we are so unwilling to 
bear the Cross that we are so weak 
and sinful in our lives. In a 
Church where there is a regular 
open-air meeting there is always 
a challenge. 

The open-air meeting provides 
a splendid training ground in 
witness for those who are young in 
the faith. The writer thanks God 
for those who are now in full-time 
ministry at home and abroad, 
whom he remembers as those who 
gave their first witness at an open- 
air meeting. It is good to have 
a team of young men and women 
in the Church always in training 
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for this work. At first, they 
should only be called upon to do 
a little, such as to read a verse of a 
hymn or quote a verse of Scripture, 
and perhaps give a short testimony 
of their own conversion. From 
this, they can be led on until they 
find a real joy in proclaiming the 
good news. It has always been 
found that when young Christians 
begin to witness they begin to 
grow. 

As Christians we are the bearers 
of good news, and it is our duty 
to go out and tell it to the people. 
Contacts which have been made 
through the open-air meeting re- 
veal not only the deep needs of the 
people, but the underlying desire 
to have those needs met. It is 
surprising how many there are 
bearing burdens of sin, sorrow and 
diffculty who will not approach 
a minister or a Church, but who 
will listen attentively at an open- 
air meeting, in the hope of hearing 
something which will help them. 

The need is always urgent. We 
can never tell when the passer-by 
who stops at the meeting will hear 
the Word again. Every moment, 
therefore, is precious. The leader 
of the meeting must keep a firm 
hand on the proceedings and have 
a sympathetic sense of what is 
happening. A great deal depends 
upon this. He must be prepared 
to step in at a moment, whether it 
be for the “ underlining ” of a 
message, or the drawing in of the 
net. He must not lose his grip 
on the meeting. Many open-air 
meetings are spoilt because the 
leader conducts the meeting as 
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though he were presiding at a 
concert, merely announcing the 
items on the programme. 

It is, perhaps, better not to have 
too settled a programme at all, so 
long as the leader knows his team 
and can call upon them as he 
desires. The opening five minutes 
of the meeting are just as impor- 
tant as any other. It is a mistake 
to use up the first twenty minutes 
with a hymn, prayer, reading of 
Scripture, chairman’s remarks, 
notices, and so forth. We have to 
remember that the average passer- 


by has no interest at all. Every 
moment is precious. People are 
continually passing by. They 


may only stand for a moment or 
two, but if they are arrested they 
may stand for a couple of hours. 

It may be helpful if we give a 
few practical suggestions to those 
who are not experienced in this 
work. 

1. Prayer : There must be real, 
believing prayer behind the meet- 
ing. It is good to have a special 
prayer meeting for this purpose, 
gathering the helpers together as 
near as possible to the time of the 
meeting. 

2. Preparation : Everything, 
needs to be prepared carefully. 
The speakers should meet with 
the leader beforehand, and discuss 
the plan of campaign and the 
sequence of the messages given. 
It is the greatest mistake to think 
that ‘‘ anything will do” in the 


open air. 

3. Place. The place of the 
meeting will, of course, vary 
according to circumstances. The 
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sea-front provides a magnificent 
opportunity, and it is often possible 
to obtain the use of a concert- 
party stand on the shore. The 
market places and street corners 
are excellent, as well as the parks 
and open spaces, where permission 
can be obtained. 

It is good to have the Sunday 
evening meeting outside the church 
if possible. This has the advantage 
of getting the congregation to- 
gether at the close of the service, 
without drifting away : but, 
especially, it helps the passer-by 
to associate the work definitely 
with the Church. If he is helped 
by the meeting he may be found 


inside at the service before 
long. 
4. The Plan. The messages 


should consist of preaching and 
testimony, the latter illustrating 
and supporting the former. It is 
essential that we make our message 
plain. Short addresses with short 
sentences is a good principle on 
which to go. Singing may be a 
real help, but it may also kill a 
meeting. It is not necessary to 
sing a long hymn of five or six 
verses at any time. If there is to 
be singing, then it should be good. 
A trained choir, singing really 
well, will be a great help, also male 
voice choirs, quartettes and soloists, 
but poor singing should be 
avoided. 

5. Literature : Workers should 
be trained in the distribution of 
suitable literature. The Scripture 
Gift Mission provides excellent 
literature for this purpose. Every- 
one who goes past the meeting 
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should be given a message in 
writing, even if he does not stop 
to listen. If funds permit, it is 
better to give little booklets or 
cards than single sheets of paper. 

6. Helpers : Workers should be 
trained in making contacts in the 
meeting, and in personal dealing 
with enquirers. This is one of 
the most important parts of the 
work. Conversations in the meet- 
ing itself are distracting and should 
be discouraged, but a wise worker 
wil be the greatest possible 
help. 

7. Appeal for decision. In making 
appeals for decision, the leader 
must be entirely obedient to the 
leading of the Spirit. It is a help 
to some people to make a public 
declaration, in some way, of their 
acceptance of Christ, and oppor- 
tunity should be given where 
possible. Such an opportunity 
should not be left always to the 
close of the meeting. Real decis- 
ions for Christ are the work of the 
Holy Spirit, and are not brought 
about through the persuasive 
powers of the preacher. 


We hope that these simple 
suggestions may be found help- 
ful. Experience is the greatest 
teacher of all. If people will begin 
this work in the open air, they 
will learn more and more how God 
is able to over-rule our weaknesses 
and mistakes, and what a joy comes 
from it all. We pray that God 
will thrust forth many labourers 
into this most profitable part of 
the harvest-field. The oppor- 
tunity is unlimited and it must 
not be lost. 


Where teeth are used 
instead of finger-prints ! 


Prisons in South America 
By H. G. Ervine 


OUTH AMERICA is a land 

of contrasts, not least in its 

prisons. In 1935 it was my 
good fortune to visit what was at 
that time, and presumably still is, 
one of the—if not the—most 
up-to-date prisons in the world, 
that in São Paulo, Brazil. The 
pages of this magazine could be 
filled with descriptions of its mar- 
vels. It took hours to make even 
a cursory inspection, and the 
experience was an impressive one. 

Many hundreds of men were 
here incarcerated, mostly for mur- 
der (there is no capital punishment 
in South America for this crime), 
or serious political offences, and 
each had his own comfortable cell, 
with running water and sanitary 
arrangements ; a spring bed to 
fold back in day-time ; chair, 
books, and eating utensils. Every 
man is free to carry on his own 
trade or to be taught a new one 
if he prefers, and workrooms of 
all descriptions were shown to us 
—tailoring, bootmaking, cooking 
and countless other trades pro- 
viding the prison with its require- 
ments. There were also beautiful 
studios for those artistically in- 
clined, and some of the works of 
the prisoners there displayed would 
have graced the walls of any of our 
Exhibitions. In fact, man’s every 
bent was catered for. We were 
welcomed, for example, in one 
cell by an obviously intelligent 
prisoner, albeit of the working 


classes, who had taught himself 
several languages and was then 
studying English. He eagerly 
availed himself of the few minutes’ 
visit to ask the correct meaning 
and pronunciation of certain words 
that had puzzled him. 

Theatre, cinema and gymnasium 
were of the most up to date, and 
while we were there—it was Sunday 
afternoon—cells were unlocked 
and men came streaming out to 
attend a cinematograph perform- 
ance. 

The health of prisoners is 
watched with care, and every form 
of modern preventive and curative 
treatment practised. Particularly 
were we interested in the dental 
department, for not only are the 
men’s teeth attended to regularly, 
but there is also a system of identi- 
fication by jaws and teeth, said to 
be as infallible as finger-prints, and 
every prisoner is compelled to 
allow a cast to be made. 

Photography had a high place 
in importance, not merely as a 
profession, but again for identi- 
fication, and a clever system has 
been devised of photographing 
prisoners in various guises so that 
evasion in later days of freedom is 
extremely difficult. 

Withal, one was deeply im- 
pressed by the care taken of the 
prisoner ; by the full life planned 
with reformatory ends in view 
for this great sad community shut 
away from the world ; and this 
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immense penitentiary is a credit 
indeed to the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, giving to its prisoners every- 
thing—save liberty. 

Everything ? Where was the 
prison chapel, the prison chap- 
lain? We had not seen these, 
for there was neither. Religion 
is shut out from these men as 
closely as they are shut in from 
the outside world. Religion, as 
it is known here, has lost its appeal 
to the governing and cultured 
classes. In South America they 
tend to look upon it askance, 
because by confession to a priest, 
absolution is easily obtained. 
Little is known and seen of 
religion as a power to change 
men’s lives, and to being solace 
and healing to the  broken- 
hearted. 


Although a Christian Brazilian 
lawyer of considerable standing 
had taken us into the prison—a 


very unusual privilege—he had 


sadly warned us to take no tracts, 
no portions of Scripture, with us : 
to speak no word on spiritual 
matters to any prisoners we might 
meet face to face. Anything of 
this nature is utterly banned. 
And so the greatest institution and 
social experiment of its kind is 
doomed to lack the most im- 
portant factor. 


A fortnight later, God showed 
us one of the contrasts of this vast 
land. We had travelled inces- 
santly in the intervening days, and, 
weary and travel stained, arrived 
late on Saturday at an old colonial 
city in the heart of Goyaz, 1,500 
miles from the coast. Here the 
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hectic beat of Brazil’s economic 
heart is stilled ; here life is leisure- 
ly ; “ to-morrow " will always do 
for this and that, and the quiet 
stream of life flows sluggishly 
under the hot sunshine in this cup 


in the hills. 


Our missionary host suggested 
that 7 a.m. should see us with him © 
in the prison for the weekly ser- 
vice ; and, hiding our conster- 
nation at the thought of so early 
a start, we agreed. A brief walk 
through the quiet streets brought 
us to a large house of the colonial 
period—the prison. We were wel- 
comed by a courteous, bearded 
Brazilian—a murderer twenty- 
seven times over, for the right ears 
of his victims were found pre- 
served in spirit on his person when 
he was apprehended, but nothing 
of this could be detected as he 
acted as host. 


Two large dormitories, with 
some twenty or thirty beds in each, 
made up the accommodation, and 
the men did their own cooking in 
the patio below, all food being 
supplied by friends. Mr. Mac- 
intyre was expected, and soon a 
group of men gathered round the 
missionary visitors, and choruses 
were sung, followed by a short 
Gospel address. I have only to 
close my eyes to see again the 
intent faces, our bearded friend 
amongst them—as these uncared- 
for prisoners heard the message 
of pardon and peace. Some had 
already found Christ, and these 
were allowed out with a warder 
to the Church services later in the 
day. When their term is over, 
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these men go back to scattered 
villages and towns, bringing a 
Gospel message perhaps never 
heard before. 

What a contrast ! In the great 

-city, the material care and the 
spirituallack : here in the interior, 
nothing but a friendly warder be- 
tween the prisoner and starvation, 
but freedom to hear and taste of 
spiritual things ! 

Prison work all over the Conti- 
nent is of great interest, and almost 
all the interior and badly-run 
prisons allow free access to the 
missionary. In Cuzco—the heart 
of the old Inca Empire—one has 
stood in the prison patio amidst 
filth and degradation unspeakable, 
and seen the light of God revealed 
on individual faces, men whose 
hearts had been changed by 
a knowledge of sins forgiven. 
Through the years, persistent work 
has resulted in many released 
men going back to completely 
non-Christian villages with the 
Gospel, and again and again the 
fruit of this work is revealed in 
unexpected corners of the Republic. 
Quite a number of prisoners are 
to-day taking a special Bible 
Correspondence Course arranged 
by one of the lady missionaries. 

As in Brazil, so in Peru. In the 
capital of this land, the great prison 
is utterly closed to evangelical 
visitation, and even by post such 
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help has been denied to the in- 
mates in spite of repeated efforts 
and much prayer. Yet God knows 
no bars and bans: He has honoured 
the prayers of His servants, and 
a year or two ago, by the zeal of a 
woman visitor—relative of one of 
the prisoners—a Bible was smug- 
gled into his cell, and, as he read, 
the light of God shone in upon 
him, and he began to see the truth. 
He shared his knowledge with 
others, and now no less than forty- 
five men in that closed prison are 
worshipping God and striving to 
learn more of Him in fellowship 
and prayer. The missionary was 
barred, but not the Spirit of God, 
and by the entrance of the Word 
the Spirit was enabled to take of 
the things of God and show them: 
another illustration of the incal- 
culable value of the circulation 
of the Scriptures. 

Will friends pray that what 
has happened in Lima may come 
to pass in São Paulo: that that 
great Brazilian penitentiary may 
be entered by the Spirit of God to 
the breaking down of the ignor- 
ance of Him whom Christ came 
to reveal. Pray, too, for blessing 
to attend the work of many an 
unknown Christian visitor—mis- 
sionary or national—who takes the 
news of Christ Crucified to the 
prisons in the interior of that vast 
Continent. 


A CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS 


€ More persons have died for their faith in Germany since 1918 than in all the persecu- 
tions of the early Church. Many members have ceased to attend, but a new life exists 


in those who remain. 


'The Protestants and Roman Catholics have been drawn together. 


'The Church has been driven into the catacombs, but there surely will be a resurrection. 


ETWEEN thirty and forty 

years ago a business man 

decided to retire at an age that 
would leave him time and strength 
to give voluntary service in the 
interests of world evangelization. 
A medical missionary, who was 
laying the foundations of a medical 
college in China, was, at the same 
time, impressed with the need of 
survey work that would provide 
information for a better distri- 
bution of missionary forces by 
indicating the regions of greatest 
need. Simultaneously, a clerical 
missionary was studying Pauline 
principles and missionary methods. 


These three men were far 
separated and were quite unknown 
to each other, but, in the provi- 
dence of God, they were brought 
together in a partnership which 
ultimately laid the foundations of 
what is popularly known as the 
“ World Dominion Movement." 


The first man became more 
particularly interested in the sub- 
ject of indigenous churches and 
the multiplying of such churches 
all over the world ; the second 
created an Intelligence Depart- 
ment to study and reveal the world 
situation as viewed from the stand- 
point of the Kingdom of God ; 
and the third became an advocate 
of the New Testament principles 
of spontaneous expansion through 
indigenous Christian Churches— 
self-governing, self-propagating and 
self-supporting from their incep- 
tion. 


The second of these men, study- 
ing the situation revealed by the 
Intelligence work, became op- 
pressed with the extent of world 
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need, and with the fact that sur- 
veys were revealing key positions, 
which, if taken, might profoundly 
affect whole countries. Accord- 
ingly, with some friends, he 
formed the Movement for World 
Evangelization to evangelize and 
to create an interest in evangelism, 
in order to meet the challenge of 
the world situation at home and 


abroad. 


The Movement for World 
Evangelization took over the 
historic Mildmay premises (hence 
it is sometimes called the '' Mild- 
may Movement "') as headquarters 
for itself and the World Dominion 
Movement. 


Under the able leadership of the 
present Survey Editor, the World 
Dominion Movement has, in its 
Survey Series, set out the situation 
in scores of countries, and is pro- 
viding information indispensable 
to an intelligent disposition of 
evangelizing forces. An Indige- 
nous Church Series has included, 
among other literature on in- 
digenous Church principles and 
widespread evangelism, the re- 
markable works of the Rev. Roland 


Allen : Missionary Methods : 
St. Paul’s or Ours? and The 
Spontaneous | Espansion of the 


Christian Church, while articles 
and essays have been published on 
the important subject of non- 
professional missionaries. 

The Movement for World 
Evangelization based on the same 
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Christian is io be a witness for Christ 


a World Task 


principles as those of the World 
Dominion Movement—which have 
profoundly affected thinking in every 
mission-field of the world—has 
been more particularly concerned 
with the actual work of evangeliza- 
— tion. It has conducted thousands 
of meetings in scores of campaigns 
in England, Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, South Africa, Australia 
and the Continent of Europe. 
"Thousands have entered the Christ- 
ian life as a result of these, and its 
activities have spread to North 
and South America, the Far Fast, 
India and Africa. 


In its evangelistic campaigns 
the Mildmay Movement stressed 
the importance of witness, the 
word richest in meaning for an 
expression of a vital and fruitful 
Christian life. The outcome has 
been the formation of the Inter- 
national Fellowship for World 
Wide Witness. 

When one thinks of oneself as 
a witness, one's words, actions, 
attitude, looks, and, in short, 
one's whole life becomes pro- 
foundly affected. 


Not merely in the words you say, 
Not only in your deeds confessed, 
But in the most unconscious way— 
Is Christ expressed. 
For me, 'twas not the truth you taught, 
'To you so clear, to me so dim, 
But when you came to me you brought— 
A sense of Him. 
And from your eyes He beckons me, 
And from your heart His love is shed, 
Till I lose sight of you and see— 
The Christ instead. 


THE FELLOWSHIP HAS THREE 
LOYALTIES : 


(1) To the Lord Jesus Christ and the 
Centrality of His Cross. 


(2) To the Bible as the Final Authority 
in Faith and Practice. 


(3) To the Lord’s Command to be 
His witnesses to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. 


These loyalties are simple 
enough for those beginning the 
Christian life and comprehensive 
enough for the experienced Christ- 
ian. 

This International Fellowship 
or W.W.W., as it is called, has 
members in many lands. It in- 
cludes new converts and others 
who are not associated with exist- 
ing Movements, as well as those 
who are. 

The World Plan of these co- 
operating Movements may be 
illustrated by two concentric 
circles. The innermost circle 
represents the World Intelligence 
Service and the fields and strategy 
which it indicates: the second 
represents thewitness of individuals 
and self-propagating groups and 
churches guided by the Survey 
work. 

The Mildmay methods of in- 
dividual and team witness are 
unique, and marvellously fruitful. 
One little voluntary team of three 
people has, during the last eighteen 
months, won seventy people to 
Christ, all of whom are in active 
service. 

Successful witnessing on this 
scale in a growing Fellowship 
would increase forces and resources 
and ‘would soon change the world 
situation. 4f 


DO YOU KNOW THESE BOOKS ? 


MAN'S ACT AND GOD'S 
IN AFRICA 
By R. J. B. MOORE. 


Modern situations demand new methods. 
Here Is one of our younger missionaries 
tackling an extremely difficult job 
among a mixed population drawn from 
great distances to the industrialized 
Copper Belt. All the superficialities 
and evils of the West intermingle with 
the superstitions of a primitive society. 
This book is a telling picture of life in 
a typical mining compound and shows 
how the church is meeting the challenge 
of the hour. If the souls of others are 
of any concern to you at all, you must 
read this book. 
1/6 net, postage I4d. 


“ON THE SPOT" 
BOOKLETS 


Many friends of the L.M.S. do not know 
these splendid little books designed to 
glve a survey of work at different mission 
stations. If you want to know how your 
money is spent, there is no better way 
of discovery than the reading of these 
books. 

Healers in Tientsin. By E. J. Stuckey 

100 Years at Berhampore. By 

O. H. Stursberg. 
The Betsileo People. By |. R. James 
Each 3d. net, postage Id. 


LIVINGSTONE 
By R. J. CAMPBELL. 


The pioneer llves on, his work and 
achlevements never die but point the 
way for each succeeding generation. 
This biography has a message for us to- 
day and reveals what the dedication of 
an individual soul and life can mean to the 
world. A great and moving story each 
jman and woman should know.  lllus- 
trated and bound in full clotb,with three- 
olour pictorial wrapper. 
2/6 net, postage 4d. 


THE LIVINCSTONE PRESS, 42, Broadw 


IN THE SERVICE 
"OF SUFFERING 
By C. C. CHESTERMAN. 


Probably the most comprehensive and 
complete record of the development of 
the Medical Missionary Movement. . 
Many people find a ready response among 
their friends to the work of the mission- 
ary doctor. This volume shows the 
growth of interest in the bodily welfare 
of others, and gives striking instances of 
Christ’s ministry of healing throughout 
the world. A book for to-day. 

2/- net, Postage 24d. 


CONFLICT 
By A. M. CHIRGWIN. 


Evangelical Christendom says:  '' Mr. 
Chirgwin went to Madras. But he also 
visited China and Japan, and this is a 
vivid record of things seen and folks met 
with in the course of his far Eastern 
travels. | could not lay the book down 
once | had begun it, and anyone who 
reads it will be deeply thankful for the 
accounts given of the Christian Church 
in its healing work at this time of China’s 
suffering and Japan's sore need. 
2/- net, postage 3d. 


FIELD BOOKS 


Each book deals with a fleld of service 
under the L.M.S. : 
Southward Ho! (South Seas). 
By Cecil Northcott. 
The Plain and the People (North 
China). By W. F. Rowlands. 
The Forward Tread (Africa). By 
A. M. Chirgwin. 
Guinea Gold (Papua). 
Northcott. 
Back To India. By C.M.&G. E. Phillips, 
The Great island. (Madagascar). 
By H. A. Ridgwell. 
Couriers of Christ (All Lands). 
By J. C. Harris. 
Each Is. net, postage lid. 


By Cecil 
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A new evangelistic oppor- 
tunity for Indian women 


World-Wide Witness 


By. F. M. Mouniford 


Y ICE Bands of Witness recently 
started among Indian Christian 
women in the Nadia District 

of Bengal have opened up new 
opportunities for a simple form of 
evangelistic work which may have 
far-reaching possibilities. The 
scheme is still in its infancy, but 
the first three years have shown 
that the work of witness can be 
developed even among simple and 
illiterate people. 

In many parts of India where 
there are Christian congregations 
a Week of Witness is held annual- 
ly, when Indian Christians give 
up some of their time voluntarily to 
preaching, witnessing, and selling 
.Gospels among the non-Christ- 
lans. This Week of Witness in 
some parts, and especially in the 
Dornakal Diocese of South India, 
is attended every year with great 
results. 

About six years ago, this plan 
was started in the small Christian 
Church of Nadia District in Bengal. 
This Church consists of some 
7,000 Christians, scattered over 
a wide agricultural area, and all 
very illiterate. Each year this has 
developed with keenness among 
the men, who are led by the 
village pastor or catechist. 

Three years ago, after one of 
these Weeks of Witness, I desired 
very strongly to develop the oppor- 
tunity for witness among the 
women. [I felt that Christ's origi- 
nal plan for the spread of the 


Kingdom was witness, and we had 
emphasized other things—preach- 
ing, teaching and healing, while 
the chief and simplest means, the 
definite witness of those who 
know Christ, was not being de- 
veloped sufficiently. The result 
was a lack of spiritual growth and 
deadness in the Church. 

After some weeks of prayer and 
study along these lines, I felt led 
to choose out four of the most 
earnest convert women from our 
Mission Industrial School and tell 
them what was in my mind. Two 
of them had a little education and 
two were illiterate, but all of them 
had an experimental knowledge of 
Christ. 

We planned that two days a 
month should be given up to 
witnessing among the non-Christ- 
ians, voluntarily—taking no money 
for it. They had to be taught that 
witness did not necessarily mean 
preaching the Gospel, though it 
might, and did, include it: but 
it was first and foremost telling 
others of what they had known 
and experienced themselves of the 
Saviour. (I may mention here 
that in all our witness work we 
never tell our members what to 
say, and never know beforehand 
what they will say. We only 
consistently coach them in the 
meaning of witness.) 

We drew up a few simple rules, 
and planned to meet once a week 
for prayer and reports, and to 
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experiment for three months before 
making public our doings, or 
inviting others to join us. At the 
end of the three months' probation 
every one of these women had 
grown spiritually, beyond all ex- 
pectation. Their prayer life had 
developed, for they found that, 
in answer to prayer, the courage 
and wisdom which they needed 
was given to them. 

We decided to form ourselves 
into a Band of Witness and invite 
others to join us, and we held an 
open meeting to explain our plans. 
We designed a badge, a small 
brass star with the word ‘‘Witness”’ 
written across it. Our motto was 
to be Daniel 12:3: “They 
that turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars." We 
enrolled new members at our 
prayer and reports meetings and 
every month others joined us. 
In our fellowship we were all equal, 
and though some of the European 
staff and the matron of the con- 
verts Home became members, we 
all met on an equality ; our only 
qualification for membership being 
an experimental knowledge of 
Christ and a desire to introduce 
others to Him. 

After nine months with the 
Band, a furlough enabled me to 
take stock of team methods of 
witnessing in England, and I am 
especially indebted to the Church 
Army for its help in showing me 
the working of its “ News Teams ”’ 
and Evangelistic Week-ends. 

On returning to India I found 
my Band still keen, and getting 
experienced enough to be able to 
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be used in leading others. We 
therefore decided to try to start 
Bands among the Christian women 
in the villages. The Indian pastors 
were willing for us to attempt it, 
but seemed mystified at anything 
so impossible as village women 
“ doing the work of a Bible- 
woman " as they considered it. 

We planned to begin by having 
a “ mission ” for women in the 
village nearest us in order to create 
the necessary spiritual atmosphere. 
We tried to get a special speaker, 
but, as we are twenty-four miles 
from the railway station, no-one 
from outside the district was able 
to spare the time which the meet- 
ings, plus such a journey, would 
entail. This, though a disappoint- 
ment at first, proved to be a bless- 
ing in disguise, for we were 
obliged to organize the meetings 
ourselves. This gave us an 
opportunity of instructing the 
Band in “ mission " work, quite 
new to them. We selected a 
picked team, while the rest of the 
Band stayed behind and upheld 
us by prayer. 

In case others may be led to 
adopt some such methods as ours, 
I will describe how we worked. 
It must be remembered that most 
of our congregation, and part of 
our team, were illiterate, and all 
were absolutely new to the idea 
that anyone but a trained, pro- 
fessional Biblewoman or mission- 
ary could be used to preach the 
Gospel. 

Our method was as follows. 
Our ' mission " was to last for 
four days. The first day's meet- 
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ing was by invitation. only—to 
communicant members of the 


Church. Our Band went round ` 


the village beforehand, inviting 
those we considered suitable, 
choosing the list of names with the 
assistance of the pastor. 

At this first meeting we explained 
our object to them, and put before 
them Christ’s plan to win the 
world by the witness of Christ- 
ians. During the meeting some 
of the Band witnessed to the way 
in which Christ had first won 
them, and then had used them and 
given them courage to speak for 
Him. 

After the closing prayer, it was 
suggested that those who wished 
to express their love for Christ by 
a first act of witness, while still 
kneeling, should raise their right 
hand and say those words of 
Peter : “ Lord, Thou knowest all 
things, Thou knowest that I love 
Thee." Many took this first step 
very reverently and sincerely. 

After the meeting they were 
told that their first work was to 
bring as many other women as 
possible to the meeting next day. 
At this second meeting, which had 
been announced in church, and to 
which a large number came, we 
again explained the plan for wit- 
nessing as a voluntary work which 
Christ called all Christians to do. 
Again some of our Band witnessed, 
one quite illiterate convert giving 
a moving account of her con- 
version from Mohammedanism. 

We then told them that the 
next evening there would be an 
open-air lantern service, to which 
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all the village, men, women 
and children were invited, and 
also Hindu women and children 
from the non-Christian section 
of the village. We asked those 
who wished to make a start 
at witnessing if they would under- 
take to describe one picture when 
it was put on the sheet. No one 
volunteered, as all felt that such 
a thing would be impossible. 
However, nine or ten women were 
picked out and definitely asked 
if they would try. They agreed, 
and each was told to prepare to 
speak on some simple well-known 
Bible parable or miracle which 
would be shown the next evening. 

It was a perfect moonlight 
evening. Crowds of women and 
children gathered in front of the 
lantern, while the men smoked 
their hookahs on the other side of 
the sheet. Our Band described 
the first picture, and then came 
the crucial moment. Would these 
simple women—could they—speak 
in front of such an audience ? 
Had we entirely over-reached our- 
selves in asking of them the 
impossible ? The first woman 
stepped forward, and, after a 
hesitating start, she very simply, 
without any  self-consciousness, 
and with that inimitable power of 
the Indian for story-telling, began 
to describe the picture. Others 
took courage from her and, one 
by one, they spoke on the stories 
of Christ’s life on earth. 

To us who heard them it seemed 
that the Acts of the Apostles had 
come to life again, for when we 
“saw the boldness... and per- 
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celved that they were unlearned 
and ignorant..." we ‘ mar- 
velled, and took knowledge of 
them that they had been with 
Jesus." 

On the last day of the '*mission," 
we had a testimony meeting, at 
which several, whose tongues were 
now beginning to be unloosed, 
were able to tell of the way in 
which they had been helped during 
the meetings, and especially when 
they attempted to speak at the 
lantern service. 

At the close of this meeting we 
formed a Witness Band, on the 
same lines as our own, that the 
members should meet one day a 
week, and, after prayer, divide 
into small teams to go out into the 
neighbouring villages. A few who 
were too young to be allowed to 
visit in non-Christian houses were 
made Sunday-school teachers, and 
the Sunday-school, by this means, 
was enlarged and developed. The 
original Band undertook that two 
of their members should come 
every week to help, until the new 
Band was firmly established. A 
three months’ probation was fixed 
before any member could be 
finally accepted. 

At the end of three months we 
had an enrolment meeting, to 
which we invited the Indian pastor 
of the village. After the mem- 
bers who had passed the test 
received their stars, they were 
asked to give some witness as to 
how God had helped them during 
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the time of probation. One by 
one they testified to the help and 
courage which had never failed 
to come to them, although they 
had usually started out in fear and 
trembling. 

Since then one more Band has 
been started in another village in 
Nadia District, and some mission- 
aries of the Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society, in the 
Burdwan District, have started one 
among their women. Up to the 
present, the results seem to be 
chiefly in the awakened evangel- 
istic zeal and renewal of spiritual 
life in the Christians themselves. 
The non-Christians have received 
and welcomed the Bands, and 
have listened with surprise and 
eagerness, but no definite results 
in bringing them to an acceptance 
of the Christian message are known. 
This may be due to the failure 
of the Church to follow up the 
movement. Perhaps more con- 
solidated teaching should be 
carried out in the villages where 
the Bands have witnessed. 

All this has to ‘be thought out. 
If any who read this article and 
have had experience of results 
from any method of following up 
witness work would write to us, 
giving their advice and describing 
the experiments, we should receive 
such letters gratefully. Meanwhile, 
this article has been written to 
show that simple village women 
can be used in the work of, 
evangelization. 


{| The rapid secularization of education and the growing number of Christians mor 
than ever indicate the increasing responsibility of the Church to provide a Christia 
education adequate to the needs of the Christian community. This should ever be its 


first obligation. 
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The following important article reveals 
something of religious trends in Italy 


Italys Religious Problem 


By “ Observer ” 


T 1929, the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Italian State 
signed the Peace Treaty of the 
war of 1870, when the Pope lost 
Rome to the King of Italy. It 
included a Concordat which estab- 
lished the rights of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Italy as the 
Church of the State. Former laws 
were abrogated and new ones 
issued. Those which referred to 
the exercise of non-Catholic cults 
were known as the '' legge dei culti 
Ammessi,'—''law of cults ad- 
mitted,’’—by the State. 

Before the Concordat of 1929, 
when the State and the Vatican 
were considered as not being 
officially at peace, the laws con- 
cerning cults established equal 
rights for both Roman Catholics 
and non-Roman Catholics, with a 
tendency to stricter control of the 


former. After the Concordat, 
however, the situation was re- 
versed : Roman Catholic rights 


became dominant in recognition 
of the new pact of friendship. The 
State itself became confessional, 
as representing the religion of the 
majority of the people of the 
nation. 

It is clear that the State intended 
no wrong to religious minorities, 
and the ten years which have 
elapsed since the signing of the 
Concordat have been marked by 
a certain experimentation of the 
laws which applied to them. The 
principal Protestant denomina- 


tions have had little difficulty in 
having their legal status fixed, for 
their Boards already enjoyed the 
standing of ‘‘ moral entities," 
which gave them the right to 
acquire or sell property in the 
name of their communities. 

A point arose, however, which 
intimately touched them : that of 
the celebration of marriages. The 
Concordat recognized that a mar- 
riage celebrated by a priest had 
legal validity. The usage of the 
non-Catholic bodies had been to 
have their couples married at the 
municipality by a State official, 
which gave. legal. validity to the 
ceremony : a service at the church 
followed to give it a spiritual 
character. But the new law con- 
cerning “‘cults admitted " was 
interpreted as leaving an open 
door, whereby Protestant minis- 
ters, equally with Roman priests, 
might celebrate marriages having 
legal validity, and when applica- 
tion was made for the new power, 
it was as a rule readily granted. 

The State simply required the 
Churches to submit a list of their 
ministers, who then learned that, 
while most of them were accept- 
able, others were not. The State, 
by giving or withholding “ recog- 
nition," could decide whether any 
minister of any church, in any 
city, could be regarded as entitled 
to celebrate marriages having legal 
validity. The view-point of the 
State presumably was political, not 
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theological. Many influential 
members of Protestant Churches 
pressed the point that the 1929 
Concordat should be regarded as 
between the Vatican and the State 
only, and that the Churches should 
continue their work as formerly, 
including having their marriages 
celebrated by the civil authority. 

It may be a debatable point 
whether the Protestant Churches, 
by applying for this “ recog- 
nition,” have invited more State- 
control than the State intended. 
What was regarded primarily as 
a permit to celebrate legal marri- 
ages may now be developing into 
something like the State granting 
authorization as to whether a 
given minister should be on the 
staff of a given church at all. For 
it is evident that the moral position 
of a minister who has been refused 
" recognition " by the State to 
perform marriages of legal validity 
is damaged as a consequence of 
this refusal, and the Church is 
placed in an embarrassing position 
in regard to him. 


The question of State '' recog- 
nition,” therefore, has drawn a 
sharp line between the activities 
of such ministers who have it and 
those who have it not. All the 
more emphatically, it has drawn a 
line between the Churches who 
have applied for it and the sects 
which have not. We use the 
terms “ Churches " and “ Sects ” 
in no formal sense, but simply to 
distinguish between those religious 
bodies which have endeavoured to 
conform to the new spirit of the 
post-Concordat days and those 
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who have neglected to do so, or 
have deliberately decided not to 
conform. 


Interesting questions here arise 
requiring answers : will the 
Churches who have obtained 
“ recognition " evolve toward the 
final goal of becoming, in some 
measure, State Churches, and 
would this not mean a loss of those 
traditions which, before 1929, were 
rooted in their life and regarded as 
essential to their progress? Two 
tendencies already can be noted : 
that of all the denominations to- 
gether courting State favours : 
and that of separate denomina- 
tions seeking to persuade the State 
that the national interest would 
best be furthered by themselves. 
Nor are these idle questions. The 
germ of their answers has been 
sown in the last ten years, and is 
slowly developing, whether or not 
it is realized or liked. 

Side by side with the Churches 
are the Sects, composed of dis- 
senters from the principal Protes- 
tant denominations. Féw in num- 
ber and worshipping in obscure 
places, they gradually grew by 
accretions of many Sects from 
America introduced by returned 
Italian emigrants until their mem- 
bers numbered many thousands. 
Even before 1929 they were a 
difficult problem for the police, 
who received instructions to per- 
mit or forbid, at their discretion, 
their meetings in private houses. 
To them was applied the law 
(applicable indeed to the regular 
Churches) that meetings held out- 
side regular church premises must 
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be notifed beforehand to the 
police. 

In 1933, the Pentecostalists were 
declared to be a cult not admitted 
by the State, and in 1936, while 
persisting in meeting privately 
without police permission, their 
leaders were arrested, and the 
influential paper, Giornale d'Italia, 
directed public attention to the 
growing numbers, lawlessness and 
pernicious influence of the '' holy 
rollers.” 

The patience of the authorities 
was exhausted when pamphlets 


were circulated by the Pente- 
costalists drawing, from Bible 
prophecies, crude criticisms of 


Italian personalities and the politi- 
cal régime. This Pentecostalist 
crisis stimulated enquiry regarding 
the Sects, and about twenty or 
\more were discovered. The 
authorities decided that, on their 
making proper application, they 
might, as associations, be accorded 
a de facto recognition, but not a 
de jure recognition. The Sects 
have not only been a thorny prob- 
lem for the State, but their relation 
to the Protestant Churches may be 
compared with that existing be- 
tween these and the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


They helped to raise, in an 
acute form, the problem of private 
meetings which affects equally the 
Churches and themselves. Most 
of the Churches have a scattered 
constituency of some seventy-five 
per cent. of their numbers who, of 
necessity, meet in private homes. 
Should the police regard the prac- 
tice as illegal and forbid it, the 
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progress of the denominations, 
outside their established church 
centres, would be seriously cur- 
tailed. The State has not pro- 
nounced any condemnation of 
private meetings, nor has it re- 
garded their being held as a matter 
of right, but simply one of ex- 
pediency, leaving it to the police 
to decide whether they should be 
held or not. 

The expediency of permitting 
private meetings raises the larger 
issue of the right of ‘‘ propaganda." 
Private meetings, as a means of 
ministering spiritual help, may, 
without question, be regarded as 
permitted, but when designed to 
prepare the organization of a 
regular community who will pro- 
ceed to build a place of worship, 
then they would be regarded as 
passing beyond the scope of render- 
ing spiritual help, and be treated 
as an entirely different matter. 

If Protestants assume the right 
of propaganda, they thus raise the 
further question as to whether they 
are allowed to proselytize. If they 
are, then the law of 1929, which 
established a difference between 
them and the Roman Catholic 
Church, ands recognized the 
supremacy of the latter, loses much 
of its point. If they are not, then 
it follows that the Roman Catholic 
Church is indeed entrusted with 
the spiritual care of the whole 
nation, and Protestants have only 
the right to minister to the spiritual 
needs of their minority, which is 
not expected to increase. 


Naturally, the Protestants en- 
deavour to interpret the law in a 
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sense favourable to themselves, 
while the Roman Catholics stur- 
dily maintain the contrary. The 
State has made no final pronounce- 
ment, leaving the matters at issue 
to the discretion of the local 
authorities who show a hesitancy 
to face squarely a problem which 
involves serious principles. 


In some cases, the law has been 
interpreted to the entire satisfac- 
tion of Protestants ; in others, the 
narrowest Roman Catholic could 
find no ground of complaint. For 
example : the gift of a pamphlet 
may be taken to be an act of '' pro- 
paganda." Religious discussion, 
too, which Article Five of the law 
of 1929 stated remained '' abso- 
lutely free," may be taken to mean 
discussion between two believers 
of the same creed, but between 
members of different Churches it 
may be interpreted as “ propa- 
ganda.” 

The State apparently does not 
intend that a restrictive interpre- 
tation of the law should be uni- 
formly adopted, though, in certain 
cases, expediency may suggest the 
adoption of a restrictive interpre- 
tation. The law was evidently 
intended to solve a difficult prob- 
lem in a wise way, but the appli- 
cation of the law appears to be as 
difficult as the problem itself, 
which, indeed, has many facets and 
tends to create other and new 
problems. 

This is well illustrated by the 
present religious situation in Ethio- 
pia, which bristles with difficulties. 
The religions of the country seek 
to maintain their hold on the people. 
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Protestant missions have dis- 
appeared before the missionary 
action of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The elimination of 
foreigners, subjects of nations who 
had disapproved of the conquest, 
was not a difficult matter for Italy, 
but it has not really solved the 
problem of Protestant missions in 
Ethiopia. One final solution only 
is possible, and that must be 


similar to that which prevails in 
Italy. 


Reaction of Protestant missions 
in Ethiopia has been similar to that 
of the Protestant Churches in 
Italy to the situation created in 
1929. There have been two ten- 
dencies : one to create a united 
front in dealing with the new 
Government, and the other for a 
particular mission to seek favoured 
treatment. 


Similarly, co-operative tenden- 
cles among Italian Protestants to 
send spiritual succour to the native 
Protestants of Ethiopia did not 
materialize, but weakened to a 
particularist effort by the Walden- 
sian Church, who were authorized 
by the Government to send two 
chaplains to care for Protestant 
soldiers. The relative value of 
this official concession, and the 
larger co-operative effort which 
had been hoped for, is still a 
matter of discussion. 


Meanwhile, the Vatican is deal- 
ing with the problem in Ethiopia 
by encouraging Roman Catholic 
scholars to persuade the Coptic 
Church of Ethiopia that its proper 
place is within the Roman fold. 


We must not forget the tragic 
plight of those in the Far East 


China's Suffering Millions 


By H. R. Williamson 


HE Sino-Japanese War still 
drags on. After nearly three 
| years of widespread conflict, 

the prospect of ''Cease fire" 
being sounded is still remote. 
The establishment of the ‘‘ puppet" 
régime under Wang Ching Wei 
will, in all probability, accentuate 
rather than ameliorate the situa- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the distress of the 
Chinese people is truly appalling. 
From what I saw myself, and from 
reports from the field which reach 
me from time to time, I am con- 
vinced that for extent and inten- 
sity, the sufferings of China's 
millions are unparalleled. We are 
distressed when we hear of half- 
a-million people having to leave 
their homes in Finland, but the 
latest figures from China indicate 
that at least sixty millions have 
been rendered homeless or desti- 
tute. 

In the ' occupied " territory, 
conditions are if anything worse 
inan in free" China. For in 
| the latter zone, although there is 
a great deal of poverty among the 
migrated populace, and prices of 
necessary commodities are gradu- 
ally rising, there has been nothing 
like the distress which character- 
ises such provinces as Shansi, 
Hopei, Honan and Shantung. 

In addition to the poverty which 
follows almost inevitably in the 
wake of invading armies, there has 


been incessant guerilla warfare in 
these provinces. When you add 
to this, drought, pestilence, flood, 
such as has befallen these districts, 
you get some idea of the desperate 
straits to which the already im- 
poverished people have been re- 
duced. 

Space will permit the quotation 
of only a few instances which have 
been recently reported, illustrating 
these conditions. These are 
mainly from Shantung province, 
but they are typical of the situa- 
tion at present obtaining in any of 
the Northern provinces occupied 
by the Japanese. 

The following is part of a report 
which has been received from the 


Shantung field : 


“ For three consecutive years, famine 
conditions have prevailed in our North- 
ern districts. Not only have there been 
heavy exactions by Japanese troops or 
guerilla leaders, but the whole area 
has suffered terribly from periodic 
floods, drought and pests. Last year 
the famine conditions were the most 
severe of all, so that now we are hearing 
constantly of people dying of hunger. 

* Our Church members have been 
compelled either to leave home and 
wander abroad as beggars, or else stay 
at home and wait for a lingering death. 

“ Such food as they have consists of 
husks, weeds, dried leaves, etc. It is 
only the very fortunate who eke out 
their food with a little grain. 

“The conditions are far below 
human standards. The needs of the 
people are indescribable, but we appeal 
for $10,000, to enable us to open three 
refuges for Christians only." 
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A missionary writes from, 
another part of the Shantung field, 
as follows : 


“ One of our servants whose wage of 
$12 a month enabled him formerly to 
feed well and to save nearly half his 
earnings, now finds that his whole 
wage is sufficient only for bread and a 
little vegetable as a rare delicacy. 

“ Teachers and evangelists who have 
families to support find that their 
allowances are only enough for ‘ bread ' 
for one, so both parents and children 
are badly under-nourished.”’ 


If that is the state of things 
amongst wage-earners and salaried 
people, it needs no exceptionally 
vivid imagination to picture the 
condition among the less favoured 
classes. 

Another missionary, in charge 
of a Mission Hospital, writes : 


“ The rise in the cost of living is 
rapidly drawing all our available 
resources. Flour has risen from $5 
a bag to $16 within the last few months, 
and eggs and other necessaries are three 
times the price they were. As nearly 
all our patients are already impoverished 
by war and famine conditions when 
they come to us, we have not the heart 
to charge them any fees. Still less 
can we turn these suffering ones away 
without attempting to relieve their 
distress. These problems seem in- 
soluble. However, we believe that 
God will provide for essential needs.” 


Our Chinese pastors on the 
area (Shantung) number twenty- 
two. Normally these are sup- 
ported by the Chinese Church and 
draw no allowance at all from 
mission funds. Their stipends at 
best represent a bare living wage. 
But, owing to the war, and the 
consequent distress, the Christians 
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are no longer able to provide them 
even with that. The latest reports 
we have indicate that the pastors 
will receive from their flocks no 
more than twenty-five per cent. 
of the normal. Relief funds at 
the disposal of the Mission have 
enabled us to add another twenty- 
five per cent., but that still leaves 
the pastor with only half his 
usual salary. In spite of that, so 
sincere are these men, and so 
great their devotion, that they are 
carrying on without intermission 
their ministrations in the Gospel 
to the distressed people around 
them. 


“ Two of these pastors are down 


with tuberculosis, brought on 
through exposure and malnu- 
trition. One of them is not likely 
to recover." 

Gruel Kitchens are opened 
where the refugees are most 
numerous. At one of our city 


slum centres, we are providing 
1,500 people with a meal every 
morning. But that is the only 
sustenance they get. 


Orphanages for '' War-phans,” 
as they are now called, have been 
established at each residential 
centre in Shantung. One of our 
missionaries engaged in this work 
sends the following : 


““We have also opened a Children's 
Home on the East side of the town for 
those from a distance and have now 
sixty-eight in residence. One of these 
is a little girl who was to be sold by 
her father because he could no longer 
feed all his children. The head man 
in the street heard this and came along 
to know if we would admit the child. 
* Wouldn't you say “Yes” to that— 


CHINA’S SUFFERING MILLIONS 


money or no money?’ And so it 
goes on. Whether the funds will hold 
out for the promised six months is 
more than doubtful, but with all the 
poverty this winter we wish we could 
take a thousand children, and find it 
hard to say ‘No’ when a child is 
brought to us... A few days ago 
a little girl was sent here by a Northern 
pastor. Her mother and grandmother 
and little brother, and baby sister, all 
came to bring her. The granny carried 
the baby, the mother carried on her 
back a bundle of bedding for use on the 
way, the two children, seven and five 
years old, walked all the way with the 
older folk. They took three days to 
walk here, begging their food as they 
came, and sleeping where they could. 
When they arrived the elder child was 
admitted at once on the pastor’s recom- 
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would not take the little brother too. 
It was a bitterly cold day and he was 
so little to do another three days’ walk 
back home again, and so dirty and 
cheerful with it all, that we could do 
nothing but once more quote our well- 
worn saying: ‘ One little child won't 
make much difference, and so little 
Wang became number sixty-five on 
our entrance list.” 


Such instances could be multi- 
plied, but I think these are suf- 
ficient to indicate the desperate 
character of the need, and repre- 
sent a clamant call for help to all 
who have at heart Christ's word, 
“ Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these, my 


mendation and then I was asked if I brethren, ye did it unto Me." 


STRATEGY 


f| A Moslem magazine, writing critically but courteously (and why should we not 
all be kind and courteous in our differences, always “ eager to believe the best ” ?) 
about an article which we published recently, hinted that a reference made therein to a 
change of strategy suggested Christian failure. But strategy must be revised in changing 
times. It criticized also the philanthropic work of missions as a bait to secure proselytes. 
To proselytize is to induce people to change their religion. The object of the mission- 
ary is to meet spiritual need. Having found that his own need has been fully met by 
Jesus, he is eager to bear witness to this fact and experience. 

There is only one need—the need of the human soul for the Saviour. But there are 
many needs and the followers of the all-compassionate Son of man cannot be indifferent 
tothese. In meeting the needs of the poor and sick and ignorant, he is doing a Christlike 
work, but he would not be true to his experience, nor kind to those with whom he comes 
in contact, if he did not communicate that which he is convinced can meet the funda- 
mental need of all mankind. In my own experience as a medical missionary, I never 
once touched a sick body without a longing to bring my patient into contact with the 
Saviour of the soul. 

In missionary work, up-to-date strategy is not only advisable : it is imperative. 

We have been reading a report recently in which the writer speaks of the changes, 
political, economic and social, which are taking place in his field. The problem which 
he is confronting has presented itself in other lands where the splendid pioneer work 
of the missionary has been followed up by Government action, e.g., in establishing 
hospitals, medical schools, colleges and universities. 

“ The dawn of a new day,” says the report in question, “ means that our institutions 
must respond to greater demands on their efficiency, equipment and personnel.” 
Should this mean an attempt to keep up with Government resources, then the prospect 
is bleak and the expenditure unwarranted. Having blazed the trail, let us be thank- 
ful and satisfied, and blaze another, such as the education of illiterates in India, or wide- 
spread, simple medica! and preventative work in Asia’s myriad villages, and let us 
multiply ourselves by training Christians to help their neighbours.—Cosmos. 


Will the Nazi invasion impede 
the progress of the Gospel? 


The Ordeal of Scandinavia 


By the Survey Editor 


HE lands of the Lutheran 
Reformation have, so far, been 
the chief sufferers under the 

heel of totalitarian States. The 
Protestant Churches in Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land are in dire straits, fighting for 
their existence. The Churches of 
the Baltic States and Finland are 


threatened by the anti-God propa- . 


ganda of the Soviets. Lastly, the 
two Lutheran lands of Denmark 
and Norway have been overrun. 

Denmark has a million. people 
more than Norway, and is ten 
times more densely populated. 
Sixty per cent. of its three-and-a- 
half million people are engaged in 
agriculture. The towns are small. 
Copenhagen has only 600,000 
people.. The history of its Church 
has been uneventful, perhaps too 
uneventful. It presents a very 
united front and allows free organi- 
zations within its. ranks. There 
are nine foreign missionary organi- 
zations, which support 245 mission- 
aries in thirteen fields of work 
abroad. It is to be hoped that this 
work will not be seriously crip- 
pled. Its Churchis well organized, 
with 1,585 pastors and 2,214 congre- 
gations. There have been difficul- 
ties in its life and witness, and a 
falling off in Church and Sunday 
School attendance recently. Social- 
ism is strong. 

Associated with Denmark are 
the Faroe Islands and Iceland. 
Both now enjoy independent status. 


The populations are almost wholly 
Lutheran, but the churches 
are very formal and inactive. 
The Brethren, Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists and Pentecostalists have 
tried to stir up new interest, but 
they have made little or no pro- 
gress. Of the 65,000 Church 
members in Iceland, only 5,000 
arecommunicants. There are only 
1,500 dissenters. The people are 
literate and good linguists. 


Greenland is also a dependency 
of Denmark, and has a population 
of 14,355. The last heathen 
Eskimo was baptized a few years 
ago. This whole region is organ- 
ized under local Church Councils. 

Ninety-seven per cent. of the 
people of Norway are Lutheran. 
The Nonconformists form a 


small group, totalling only 16,000. 


There are only twenty-three people 
to the square mile, and not more 
than 800,000 out of its two-and- 
three-quarter million people live 
in its eighteen towns. There are 
as many Norwegians in the States 
as in the home country. 

Within the Lutheran State 
Church there is a strong evangeli- 
cal movement. In Oslo there is a 
German Lutheran church of a 
thousand members. Fourteen 
missionary societies carry on a 
widespread work in Africa, India 
and China. Native congregations 
double the parishes of Norway. 
Again, it is hoped that the great 
work will be conserved. 


The} Mart of the World ” pre- 
sents problems that must be solved 


Challenge of London 


By Donald F. Ackland 


pues are more people in 
London than there are in the 

Continent of Australasia, or in 
the entire Dominion of Canada : 
eight million souls in one vast 
community. 

How easy it would be to harrow 
your feelings by a recitation of 
some of the human tragedies known 
to me as a humble worker for 
Christ among the poor of London ! 
Let me give you one picture : 

An old woman is found in bed 
with a plate of cinders at her side. 
Why are they there ?  “‘ To throw 
at the rats," she explains. “ It’s 
the only way of keeping them off 
the bed." Poor, lonely soul, she 
represents thousands in this vast 
city who have outlived their 
friends and await the close of life 
hidden away in slum attics, un- 
known and uncared for. 

To-night, when we are comfort- 
able in our homes, 25,000 men and 
women in London alone will be 
without homes of their own. The 
greater proportion of them will 
find accommodation in the com- 
mon lodging-houses of the metro- 
polis. But there will be others 
who, unless charity comes to their 
aid, must walk the streets, seizing 
a few moments' sleep on this 
bench or under that railway-arch 
while the policeman’s back is 
turned. 

This is part of the challenge 
of London. Hundreds of our 
fellow creatures have no better 


prospect in this life than hunger, 

nakedness, homelessness. If we 
withhold from them the Gospel, if 
we fail to make known among them 
the Glad Tidings of the Father's 
House, how miserably we fail in 
the fulfilment of our commission ! 
Not until we have borne witness 
to that precious, all-availing Name 
of Jesus have we discharged our 
responsibility to this suffering 

world : 

"To speak of the sins of London 
is a task demanding the utmost 
restraint. A sense of proportion 
must be maintained, and the whole 
must not be condemned for the 
iniquity of a part. Every word 
spoken in praise of “ this flower 
of cities" strikes a chord of 
response in our heart, but our 
very love for London makes us 
realists. From London emanate 
influences which are for the better- 
ment of the whole world; in 
London exist evils which threaten 
to poison the blood-stream of our 
national life. 

Had you my annual task of read- 
ing the 270 reports of as many 
London City missionaries you 
would tremble for the future of our 
people. It ought to be known how 
widely the marriage tie is ignored, 
and with what lightness men and 
women speak of their “ indis- 
cretions.’ These iniquities 
threaten the very fibre of our 
nation, and may bring upon our 
beloved country the condemnation 
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of Sodom and Gomorrah. Surely 
someone must speak of the broken 
hearts of men and women and the 
tragic heritage of little children ; 
of homes destroyed by lust, and 
bodies by disease. To hide this 
festering sore of immorality is to 
foster wickedness. 

Drink and gambling are two 
other insidious evils which chal- 
lenge the Church of Jesus Christ. 
Estimates of the turnover on the 
principal popular gambling prac- 
tices in Great Britain range from 
£350,000,000 to  £500,000,000, 
annually. The total amount spent 
on Football Pools in a year is 
estimated at about £50,000,000. 

Five years ago, the World 
Dominion Movement investigated 
church attendance in London, and 
produced statistics to prove that 
less than six per cent. of the popu- 
lation were church-goers. 

The drift from the churches 
has resulted in a growing ignorance 
of the Bible. One man excused 
himself to a London City mission- 
ary for not reading the Scriptures 
on the ground that he could only 
read English. The poor fellow 
seriously believed that the Book 
was in a foreign language, un- 
intelligible to one who was “ no 
scholar." A child, upon hearing 
the Name of Jesus, remarked : 
' Isn't that a swear word ? ” 

It might have been imagined 
that the outbreak of hostilities 
would send men and women to 
their knees, and bring crowds 
flocking to the house of God: 
but is this so? The increase in 
our church attendances since Sep- 
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tember 3rd, is negligible. The 
majority of our fellow citizens 
remain absolutely indifferent to 
the Gospel and its message. 

Because there is a war, people 
are plunging deeper into foolish 
pleasures. Any man with his 
eyes and ears open knows that 
there is a new licence abroad which 
permits and even encourages things 
which pander to the worst in men. 
Not long ago, a Member of 
Parliament called the Home Secre- 
tarys attention to the indecent 
displays taking place in London 
night-clubs, and suggested that, 
in the interests of our young 
soldiers, steps should be taken to 
suppress such shows. The cheap 
philosophy of the hour is: “ Let 
us eat, drink, and be merry, for 
to-morrow we die.” 

All these evils and excesses are 
only symptoms, revealing the in- 
ward plague of Sin. Is it possible 
that too much attention has been 
given in the past, even by the 
Church of Christ, to efforts which 
are merely concerned with the 
symptoms ? To remove symp- 
toms without dealing with the 
disease produces a false sense of 
well-being in which we imagine 
we can do without God. 

The Christian Gospel is funda- 
mental. It goes beyond refor- 
mation and seeks regeneration. 
It explores the hidden depths in 
man, reveals the hideous facts of 
sin, proclaims the efficacy of the 
Saviours blood, and seeks so 
radical a transformation that only 
one term suffices to describe it : 


the New Birth. 


What others are 
thinking and saying 


Views in the News 
By “Sentinel” 


AN interesting contrast of views 
is provided in a recent article 

in The Star by H. O. Cobb, 
with the beliefs expressed by 
Dr. J. S. Whale in a series of 
broadcast tàlks on ''Facing the 
Facts.” 

Mr. Cobb suggests that the 
framework of a new world order 
rests upon the establishment of 
international codes respecting 
world affairs. In medicine, aero- 
nautics, radio, postal and police 
services, in the exchange of weather 
information and the. discoveries 
of applied science, in fact in all 
the most vital services pertaining 
to human life, in his opinion, this 
supernational reciprocity already 
exists as the creative, indestruc- 
tible foundation of the new world. 


* * * * 


But there is one fact which he 
does not evaluate to the same 
degree as Dr. Whale—the fact of 
Evil. Dr. Whale points to this 
as a basic, inescapable fact, the 
non-recognition of which has led 
us into an inadequate philosophy 
for our times. He states that the 
Victorian attitude of optimism 
towards the progress of mankind, 
in which the Kingdom of Heaven 
must evolve as a natural con- 
sequence of material progress, 
ignored with fatal results for our 
own generation, the racial un- 
righteousness of human nature in 
its alienation from God, and the 


capacity for evil thinking and 
doing no less inherent in man than 
his capacity for becoming a son of 
God. 


The divergence of ideas ex- 
pressed in these two viewpoints 
sums up the inevitable conflict 
between vision and reality, and 
both are necessary to true spiritual 
insight. The only reconciliation 
of these two views is that if you 
want to build a new world you 
must know who your real enemies 
are and the full muster of their 
strength. 


* E * * 


A commentary on this con- 
clusion appears in a challenging 
article on the Church and the 
War, by the Bishop of Chichester, 
in the Fortnightly Review. In 
this he judges that the Churches 
in each nation in the last war 
failed to strike the universal note, 
by becoming more and more the 
Church of the particular nation. 


He sounds the same note as 
Dr. Whale in asserting that the 
Church must witness, in peace or 
in war, to eternal realities ; and 
the moral law is both super- 
national and super-natural, as the 
Gospel is. It must witness that 
as long as life is conducted on a 
secular basis it wil go wrong ; 
that idealism and humanitarianism 
are not enough, and that no 
national or international organi- 
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zations without God can be effec- 
tive. 


Over and against the evil in our. 


nature from which Dr. Whale 
insists we must be healed, over and 
against human  selfishness and 
national division, the Church sets 
the Gospel of the Love of God, and 
the community of Christians. 
This is the real unity, the real 
hope of the world. 


* * * * 


A “ War Cabinet " has been 
formed at the Mildmay Centre to 
consider the possibility of the 
launching of a national and inter- 
national spiritual campaign which, 
facing the facts of the present 
situation, would present an 
adequate answer. [t is to be fer- 
vently hoped that this possibility 
will become a reality, but it is 
estimated that £10,000 would be 
required for the purpose : £2,000 
has already been guaranteed. 


A cross-section of the secular 
Press indicates a search for a 
spiritual solution of the ills from 
which the world suffers. In recent 
weeks, such a notable periodical 
as Picture Post, with its notoriously 
high circulation and somewhat 
light-hearted illustrations, has pub- 
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lished editorial articles pleading 
for a new spiritual outlook. 
“ Economic Man is dead... . It is 
for us to build a new positive 
philosophy. ... Planning we shall 
need, but it wil be of no avail 
without a spiritual purpose." 


Dorothy Sayers, that brilliant 
writer of detective fiction, has now 
detected, in a new essay entitled 
“ Begin Here," that the only hope 
for the rotten corpse of a material- 
istic world is to receive new life 
from a spiritual source. 


Everybody's Weekly, the working 
man's classic, has published an 
article on the need to change the 
world, starting with oneself. In 
more staid, but no less equivocal 
form, the American periodical, 
Fortune, states that it is the failure 
of the Church to teach absolute 
spiritual values which has caused 
the resultant rise in materialism. 
It says: “ There is only one way 
out : the sound of a voice, coming . 
from something not ourselves, in 
the existence of which we cannot 
disbelieve . . . without it we are 
no more capable of saving the 
world than we were capable of 
creating it in the first place.” 


If these are not signs of grace, 
how else can they be described ? 


ITALY IN AFRICA 


"i The Cabinet of Ministers in Rome have proclaimed a law dealing with the question 


of the status of children born of white fathers and black mothers in East Africa. 
are to be regarded as belonging to the native element. 


Somaliland and Ethiopia. 


They 
The law applies to Eritrea, 


na Italy would regard a mixed race as a source of social and 
political weakness, and a political danger to the State. 


The black and white races, by 


preserving each their distinctness and special characteristics, will best serve Italian 


interests in East Africa. 


The Kingdoms of the World 


His Dominion Shall be from Sea to Sea (Psalm T8] 
By Thomas Cochrane 


Islands of Romance and Beauty 


I5 these days, when war on a 
world-scale is always a possi- 

bility, the position of the in- 
numerable islands of the Nether- 
lands Indies, stretching from the 
Indian Ocean into the Southern 
Pacific, is of enormous strategic 
importance, and their defence 
must present a very anxious prob- 
lem. Even excluding New Guinea, 
these islands are strung out for a 
distance equal to that between the 
British Isles and Canada. Sumatra 
alone is over one thousand miles 
long. 

The islands lie in the tropics, 
andexport annually over 
£100,000,000 worth of tropical 
produce. The population is 
60,728,733. The largest islands 
are Borneo (part of which is 
British), Sumatra, Celebes, and 
Java. Borneo alone is between 
four and five times the size of 
England, and the total area of the 
group (excluding New Guinea), 
is about six times that of the 
British Isles. But nearly 67 per 
cent. of the population is found in 
Java. Sumatra accounts for 13 per 
cent., and the various other islands 
contain the remaining 20 per cent. 

Wonderfully picturesque these 
islands are. Bali is a world’s show 
place, so much so, that the Govern- 
ment is unwilling to "spoil ^*^ it, 
It has been called “ a serpentless 
Eden." But, apart from “ original 
sin," which exists there as else- 


where, modern impacts will intro- 
duce serpents enough, and the 
only antidote to their bite is 
suggested in the words: ‘As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so . 


Viewed broadly, the religious 
situation is dominated by the 
presence of Islam. Fifty million 
persons, or about five-sixths of the 
total population, are Moslems. 
There are nearly two million 
Christians, and the remainder are 
pagans. Islam, however, is often 
a veneer over deep-seated pagan- 
ism, and the educated classes are 
not seriously religious. 


Besides Dutch missions, there 
are two German missions. There 
are also the missions of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance, an Anglican and an 
Australian mission, and the Sal- 
vation Army. The Roman Catho- 
lics are there of course. 

A unique feature of the situation 
is the existence of a Missions- 
Consulate, through which the 
Government gives and withdraws 
permission to work. While this 
prevents overlapping, there are 
certain regions, with a total popu- 
lation of about 12,000,000, where 
missionary work is not at present 
permitted. Among the 48,000,000 
where work is permitted, it is 
estimated that there are about 
36,000,000 practically unevangel- 
ized. 
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The field is a mixed one— 
Moslem, pagan, Hindu and 
Chinese. Work among Moslems 
has been surprisingly successful. 
Protestants and Roman Catholics 
form 2.5 per cent. of the total 
population, and there are about 
fifty evangelical missionaries to 
the million. Strengthening of 
existing missions, rather than the 
entry of new missions, 1s the great 


need, together with aggressive 
evangelism by the indigenous 
Churches. 


Parts of south Sumatra, some of 
the small Sunda Islands, and the 
interior of New Guinea, are 
regions of need. In the Riow- 
Bangka archipelago and the in- 
terior of Borneo there is unoccu- 
pied territory. The Christian and 
Missionary Alliance, however, is 
penetrating Borneo, as is the 
Australian Mission. 

Throughout the Celebes, the 
Moluccas and the Timor Archi- 
pelago, there is a sprinkling of 
Christians, and, in some localities, 
a relative concentration. 

In Bali and Lombok there is 
only a very limited amount of 
work in progress, and not enough 
is being done for the 1,232,650 
Chinese in the islands. 

The remarkable growth of the 
Batak Church in Sumatra, with 
about 400,000 Christians, reveals 
‘the potentialities of an awakened 
indigenous Church. 


The World’s Largest Ocean 


To spread out a map of the 
Pacific before one is to realize 
almost at once that conditions are 
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different there from every other 
part of the planet. 4 

The South Pacific is a vast ex- 
panse of water with tiny islands, or 
small groups of islands, broadcast 
over its surface. The distances 
that separate group from group 
make intercommunication costly 
and difficult. Many of the islands 
are fertile, some are barren, and 
on some life can be an idyllic and 
pleasant experience. On others 
again, it is a perpetual struggle for 
bare existence. 

The distances between the 
island groups means a distribu- 
tion of missionary staff on a 
numerical scale different from that 
which can be followed in densely 
peopled and contiguous areas, and 
work is carried on in an isolation 
which deprives the workers of the 
inspiration of the contact found in 
mission fields like India, China 
and Africa. 


In this description of small 
islands, New Guinea is, of course, 
excepted. It is perhaps scarcely 
realized that this island is more 
than three-and-a-half times the 
size of Great Britain. 


From March 1938, to June 1939, 
a patrol was organized by the 
Administrator of the Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea to ex- 
plore the unknown country of the 
territory. The patrol covered an 
area of 20,000 miles and dis- 
covered that New Guinea is a land 
something between a second Java 
and a second New Zealand, much 
of it of temperate climate, ideally 
suited to European settlement, 
with a vast reserve of water power. 


KINGDOMS OF THE WORLD 


Interesting discoveries were 
made of native culture and cus- 
toms. Many of the natives, on 
seeing white men for the first 
time, regarded them as spirits. In 
most cases they were well disposed 
towards them, and, once convinced 
that they were flesh and blood, 
were willing to barter. 


It will probably be a long time 
before this vast territory can be 
opened to white settlement or to 
development in mining or agri- 
culture. 

The natives of the Pacific are 
often spoken of as child races, but 
they are not essentially a ‘‘ simple " 
people. Their social systems are 
complex, and their family relation- 
ships are intricate. In some parts, 
government reached a high level 
of efficiency, but Western civiliza- 
tion has broken down much of the 
ancient culture. 


The early missionaries found a 
savage population which was in 
decline for reasons not fully known. 
Traders’ rum, smallpox, and un- 
natural imported conditions in- 
creased the rate of decline, which, 
except in the New Hebrides, has 
now, to some extent, been arrested: 
The early missionaries were often 
received with hostility, and the 
islands have their martyr-roll. 


Evangelized areas include :— 
Society, Cook, the Tonga or 
Friendly, Samoa, Gilbert and Ellice, 
Pheenix, Nauru, Tokelau and other 
islands and Hawaii. 


The partly evangelized islands 
include: Fiji, New Hebrides, 
New Caledonia, Solomon, Man- 
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dated and Dutch New Guinea, 
Papua, Japanese islands, Guam. _ 

The following figures are 
approximate only as accurate up- 
to-date figures are not, at the 
moment, available : 


Evangelized Partly Evangelized 
Areas. Areas. 
Population . jn 1,481,914 
Missionaries AIR 587 
Christians 110,588 264,523 


The total Protestant community 
is 375,111, plus Roman Catholics 
252,792. 

Australia and New Zealand are 
sharing, with other Christian coun- 
tres, the task of world evangeli- 
zation, and, like other Christian 
countries, have the task of home 
evangelization, and concern for a 
deepening of spiritual life and 
increase of spiritual power among 
professing Christians. 

In Australia, with a population 
estimated in 1937 at 6,831,363, 
Protestant Christians numbered 
about 66 per cent.; Roman Catho- 
lics about 17 per cent.; Jews 
about .34 per cent., and others 
probably about r5 per cent. 

The population of New Zealand 
proper is estimated at 1,626,486, 
including 88,997 Maoris. Over 
74 per cent. of the population are 
Protestants and about 13 per cent. 
Roman Catholics. 


A Vast Expanse in a 
World Setting 


In the course of our bird’s eye 
view of Eastern Asia: Japan, 
Korea, Manchukuo, Mongolia, 
China, Indo-China and the great 
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and small islands of the Pacific, 
we have tried to point out im- 
portant needs which survey reveals. 

To meet these, and the other 
needs which will be referred to in 
our review of the world situation, 
we earnestly beg the help of our 
readers. Our representative Board 


of Strategy indicates needs in order 


of urgency, and in a world setting, 
and these needs are met through 
existing agencies. This is an 
economical and ideal method of 
spending anything contributed to 
what we call our Central Fund. 
The vast region which has been 
reviewed is of great significance. 
The Japanese Empire is seeking 
still further enlargement, and, at 
the moment, is engaged in a war, 
the result of which, whatever it 
may be, will have world-wide 
repercussions. Japan’s ambitions 
are not confined to China, and 
may conflict with America in the 
Philippine and Pacific Islands. 


A Meeting Place of Races 


The Malay Peninsula is a great 
tongue of land thrust down to the 
shores of the great islands of 
Sumatra and the Netherland Indies. 
It divides the China Sea and the 
Gulf of Siam from the Bay of 
Bengal. North and east are 
Burma, Siam and Indo-China, 
while to the west, across the Bay 
of Bengal, lies the great Indian 
Empire. 

The area of the Peninsula is 
51,266 square miles (about the 
1 Help should be sent, marked C.F., to 


Robert Carnegie, Esq., National House, 
Mildmay Conference Centre, N.1 
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size of England). There have been 
numerous principalities in Malaya, 
but these are now reduced to nine. 
By the Treaty of Federation of 
1895, four of them entered into 
relationships with the British 
Empire, through the Government 
of the Straits Settlements. (The 
Straits Settlements consist of : 
Singapore Island, Penang with 
ProvinceWellesley, Malacca, Cocos 
and Christmas Islands and Lu- 
buan). By this, the Malay ruler 
of each State undertakes, in return 
for British protection (in the State 
of Perak, for example, it was for 
assistance in keeping order among 
the Chinese immigrants and sup- 
pressing piracy), to receive at his 
court a British Resident or Adviser, 
whose advice must be asked and 
acted upon on all matters respect- 
ing the collection of revenue and 
general administration ; that is, 
on all except Malay religion and 
custom. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Malay Peninsula are still repre- 
sented by primitive races: the 
Semang, the Sakai and the Jakun. 
The total of these is over 30,000, 
but a process of assimilation with 
the Malays is taking place and the 
Malay language is becoming in- 
creasingly used. There are, how- 
ever, many of these people still 
comparatively unaffected. They 
are animistic and some approach 
has been, and is being, made to 
them by missionaries. 

The racial position may be 
expressed in percentages, as fol- 
lows: of a total population of 
4,385,346, Europeans represent 


— 


0.4 per cent. ; Eurasians, 0.4 per 
cent. ; ME 37.5 per cent. 
other Melanesians, 7.2 per cent. 
Chinese, 39.0 per cent. EE 
I4.2 per cent. others, I.3 per 
cent. 

It is interesting to notice that 
the Chinese now outnumber the 
Malays, and the writer, when 
visiting Malaya some years ago, 
tried to impress Christian Chinese 
with their responsibility for the 
evangelization of the Malays. 


The Malays are akin to the 
races on the adjoining Netherlands 
Indies, and they embraced Moham- 
medanism in the fifteenth century ; 
paganism, however, dilutes their 


Mohammedanism. 
The Indians labour mostly on 
the rubber estates, but with 


Chinese (who are the great business 
people of Malaya), they are found 
also in the Government offices, 
and in business. The Malays are 
mostly rural and easy going. 
From the point of view of Christ- 
ian strategy, the evangelization of 
this country, where so many races 
meet together, is of great impor- 
tance. There is no racial bitter- 
ness, and there is practically no 
public question of importance in 
which European and Asiatic in- 
terests are divided, as such. 


Here, then, is a situation in 
which the Christian Church would 
seem to have the opportunity of 
binding together the races, so 
living side by side, into a religious 
and moral unity. Already the 
Anglican and Methodist Episcopal 
Churches respectively bring to- 
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gether, in one organization, their 
European, Chinese and Indian 
members, and so do the Churches 
of the Brethren. The Presby- 
terians have the opportunity of 
doing the same with Europeans 
and Chinese. The Malays are 
still unrepresented in the Christ- 
ian Church, and the life of the 
Church is incomplete until they 
also are within it. 

Christian work among Malays 
has been largely neglected. It is 
said that the Government is not 
favourable to missionary work 
among the Malays. This asser- 
tion largely arises from the fact 
that the treaties with the Malay 
rulers stipulate for complete juris- 
diction of these rulers (who are 
Moslems) in all matters affecting 
religion, but a change is coming 
over the Malay people. The fer- 
ment which is pervading the whole 
Moslem world is making itself 
felt here. The spread of modern 
education, the after-effects of the 
Great War, the failure of the Pan- 
Islamic movement, the fall of the 
Caliphate, and the secularization 
of Turkey and other Moslem 
countries, have all led to unsettle- 
ment and to a sense of insecurity, 
which is making the Malays more 
willing to listen and to purchase 
Gospels. 

There are 150 missionaries in 
Malay, or about 34 to a million, 
and 13,317 Evangelical communi- 
cants, or one to about 329 of the 
population. The Christian com- 
munity, however, that is to say, 
enquirers and others who would 
call themselves Christian, is, in- 
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cluding European and Eurasian, 
nearly double that number. 


* * * * 


The Challenge of Buddhism 


Here are extracts from our 
diary, written when we visited 
Burma : 

" Burma is one of the most 
interesting countries in the world. 
The people are picturesque in 
their dress, and the colours are 
strikingly beautiful. One thing 
that catches the eye at once is the 
large number of Buddhist priests, 
in their orange-coloured robes. 
To see them in the morning, 
carrying their large lacquer bowls 
for holding the food they have 
begged, is a sight not easily for- 
gotten. 

“We had a talk with a con- 
verted Buddhist priest and asked 
him how many were 1n the priest- 
hood in Burma. He said that 
there used to be 80,000, but there 
were probably fewer now. This 
means that, in all likelihood, there 
is to-day one to every two hundred 
of the population. This suggests 
to us that, if Buddhism were re- 
placed by Christianity, how easily 
a ministry could be supported. 

“We asked our friend, the 
converted priest, if it would not 
be possible for him to start a 
movement towards Christianity 
amongst his former associates. 
His reply was an emphatic ‘ No,’ 
because they would beat him, and 
we gathered that he meant would 
beat him to death. Although one 
of the chief tenets of Buddhism is 
that life must not be taken, the 
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murder rate in Burma is one of the 
highest in the world. 

“ Sometime ago, a Buddhist 
monk started a revival of Budd- 
hism : he delivered at each place 
to which he went five addresses. 
He worked his audiences into a 
state of fear by describing the 
terrors of the hundreds of hells in 
which the orthodox Buddhist 
believes. His final address was an 
anti-climax. He said: ‘If you 
wish to escape these terrors, do 
not eat meat.’ 


“ When the sun is setting, a 
visit to the Royal Lakes on the 
outskirts of the city of Rangoon 
is a wonderful experience. The 
lakes are fringed with trees, and 
here and there tall palms stand 
out against the sky. The sun 
touches up the edges of the clouds 
and, through the breaks in them, 
sends a stream of rose-coloured 
light deepening to crimson, which 
reddens to the colour of blood 
the calm surface of the water. In 
the centre of the sunset stands the 
high golden pagoda of a temple, 
and people instinctively fall on 
their knees in an attitude of wor- 
ship as they gaze upon it. Some- 
times there is not a cloud in the 
sky, and then the lake looks like a 
mirror of gold. The Divine 
Artist paints a new picture every 
night, and nowhere in the world 
can more glorious sunsets gladden 


the eye with their marvellous 
beauty. 
“Great success has been 


achieved among the Animist tribes. 
The Karens, a fine people, num- 
ber about two million, and one in 
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every ten is a Christian. This 
gave us an opportunity, when 
speaking to Karen students in the 
Theological Seminary, to set be- 
fore them the ideal of every Christ- 
lan witnessing to nine people." 
The area of Burma is 261,610 
square miles, roughly about three 
times the size of Great Britain. 
The 1931 census gives the popu- 
lation as 14,667,146, and the 
proportion by religions per r,ooo 
is : Buddhists, 843 ; Animists 52 ; 
Mohammedans, 40 ; Hindus, 39 ; 
Christians, 23 and others 3. 


The total number of Christians 
in Burma is estimated at 370,000. 
The number of Evangelical Christ- 
lans is 248,914 (or, if we include 
Protestant European and Anglo- 
Indian Christians, 264,911). In 
other words, the proportion of 
Evangelical Christians to the com- 
munity is about one in sixty. 
There are about eighteen Christian 
missionaries to the million. 

The mixture of races in Burma 
makes an interesting study. The 
Burmans, of course, predominate, 
but the Karens number 1,367,673 ; 
the Shans over 900,000, and there 
are numerous other indigenous 
groups. The whole of these num- 
ber about two-and-a-quarter mil- 
lions, and it is among these tribal 
people that the Christian Church 
is making the greatest progress. 
Two-thirds of Burma’s converts 
are among the Karens. 

There has been some decrease 
in recent years among foreign 
missionaries. | Educational work 
absorbs the time of a large pro- 
portion of both foreign and in- 


win the Buddhist. 
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digenous workers. The serious 
question is raised as to whether 
the distribution of missionaries, 
and the strength given to educa- 
tional work and the type of educa- 
tional work, are in the best interests 
of Burma’s evangelization. 

Under the title: ‘‘ Conditions 
of Success in Burma," the Rev. 
V. W. Dyer, B.D., of the American 
Baptist Mission, a leader in team 
evangelism, contributed an article 
to World Dominion, in which he 
indicated the great problem in 
Burma's evangelization : how to 
He says : 

“ To continue to carry on our 
regular mission routine with the. 
usual hired evangelists or to run- 
our mission schools as they have 
been run, even at their best, is 
hopeless, if by doing so we really 
expect to win Burma to Christ. 
To go on with reduced appro- 
priations, expecting the few paid 
workers to win Burma, is like 
expecting to dam up the Irawaddy 
River with sandbanks, or to carry 
it away in buckets. We must go 
back to the spirit of the early 
Church, in which every Christian 
was a witness, and when voluntary 
effort was the spring of all evangel- 
ism. This problem of winning the 
Buddhist is a supreme challenge 
to the reality of our faith." 


* * * * 


Siam, or Thailand, is also pre- 
dominantly a Buddhist country, 
but as Siam is fully dealt with in 
the survey which appears in the 
following pages, we need not deal 
with it here. We would say, 
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however, that every reader of the 
magazine should ponder the situa- 
tion which this discloses. If they 
do, they will appreciate the need 
of such a survey and of central 
direction based upon it. 

It is pertinent to ask : How can 
we win the Buddhist ? Buddhists 
number one- hundred - and - fifty 
millions, or’ seven per cent. of the 
world's population. Of these 
there are only 12,786,806 in India 
and Burma and 3,267,457 in 
Ceylon, giving a total of 16,054,263. 
The majority are to be found in 
Bhutan, Tibet, North Kashmir, 
Siam, China and Japan. In no 
section has there been any con- 
siderable result. Many persistent 
efforts have been made by the 
Moravians in Ladakh, the Church 
of Scotland in Sikkim and Kalim- 
pong, the Tibetan Mission in 
Darjeeling, the Presbyterians in 
Siam, and the various missions 
operating along the Chinese fron- 
tier. 


It is increasingly clear that 
Buddhist Christians can best win 
their fellow religionists. There is 
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an urgent call for apostles to the 
Buddhists from among themselves. 
Let us pray that the Holy Spirit 
may thrust forth such men into 
these exceedingly needy fields. 


The question has been asked : 
“ What is the weakness in the 
Christian appeal which fails to 
reach them ? " We have asked 
the question often in the case of 
Islam. Probably here it is lack of 
emphasis on the joyfulness of the 
Christian hope, its power of 
deliverance from fear, and especial- 
ly from the crushing sense of an 
inexorable fate which makes it 
vain for the individual to hope 
to change anything. There is 
much in the Christian witness 
to-day which makes it weak in the 
presence of any determined oppo- 
sition. Christ alone can meet this 
need, but we, His followers, must 
truly represent Him and exhibit 
His Spirit. 

The marked response from 
among indigenous peoples is a 
striking challenge to greater effort 
to reach them quickly. We should 
like to help in this if funds permit. 


IN MEXICO NOW 


T In Mexico the new regulations issued in connection with Article 3 of the Constitution, 
which deals with the type of teaching to be given in official schools, are frankly Com- 


munist. 


There has been a general opposition voiced by many organizations, but, in 


spite of the protests, Congress has approved the regulations. 


Presidential elections are due to take place in July. 


the official attitude to Article 3. 
liberty of conscience. 


An official candidate supports 


f His opponent opposes it and advocates complete 
The issue of the elections is doubtful : the opposition candidate 


is more popular, but the official candidate has the support of the official party machine, 
Nevertheless, there is not so much active anti-religious activity as in the time of Calles. 
Churches of all kinds are full. The Roman Catholics now attend church regularly, 


and the Evangelical churches are well attended. 


in adherents, but it is not great. 


In the latter there is some increase 


Our experts take a survey 
of the present world situation 


The World To-day and To-Morrow 


EUROPE. 


Ireland : Literacy, and a desire 
to read the Bible is greatly in- 
creasing in Ireland. In 1939, 
44,000 copies were sold. The 
total for the past five years is 
200,000.  Bible-reading is raising 
problems for the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


Spain : Three laws recently 
published favour the restoration 
of Catholicism ; the support of 
the Church by a State budget ; 
the exemption from taxation of 
money used for restoration or new 
construction of churches ; that 
ecclesiastical documents of the 
Pope and the Spanish Bishops 
shall have judicial force for all 
civil purposes. 


Portugal : The Cardinal Patri- 
arch of Lisbon, in a recent pastoral, 
violently attacks Protestants. In 
the colonies of Angola and Mozam- 
bique, influences adverse to Protes- 
tant Missions are powerful and 
persistent. 


Great Britain : Lord Zetland, 
Secretary of State for India, and 
Lord Lloyd, recently gave favour- 
able consideration to the erection 
of a mosque in central London. 
Moslem solidarity with the Allies 
may make the plan popular. 


Russia : Stalin has rebuffed the 
Communists, who have been com- 


paring him to Christ. ‘‘ I merely 
possess ”’ he says, “ a clear under- 
standing, and am neither God nor 
a little God. I am wholly Com- 
munist and atheist, for Marxism 
without atheism is like a person 
without a soul. When I have to 
decide on matters of State, I have 
these principles in mind.” 

The Polish White Russians and 
Ukrainians who led the Godless 
Movement in Poland are being 
replaced by 236 Russian leaders 
who will show less “ softness " to 
the population and the priests. 
For expressing the opinion that 
Stalin’s pact with Germany would 
end in disaster for the Soviet Union, 
Karl Radek, appointed by Stalin 
as Chief of Godless Propaganda in 
1939, has been deported to 
Siberia. 

The International Godless Move- 
ment in European countries, dis- 
located by the war, will be helped 
by a grant of one million roubles. 
The Red armies in Lithuania, 
Estonia and Latvia, have been 
“purged " of troops who have 
been reading religious literature. 
Yaroslavsky, President of the God- 
less Movement, calls upon the 
3,000,000 militant atheists to make 
a supreme effort to capture youth. 
Forty million children in the 
schools are especially in view. 
Alarm is expressed at the tenacity 


of the Christian faith, especially 


in rural Russia, and the devotion 
of Russian women. 
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Germany : Heavy is the hand 
of the Nazis upon German pastors ; 
350 are expelled from the churches, 
forbidden to travel or preach, or 
are consigned to concentration 
camps. 

Religious broadcasts have been 
suppressed. Restrictions are 
placed on the selling of Bibles and 
religious literature. Education is 
completely out of the control of 
the church, and all curricula is 
definitely militarized. Forty to 
fifty per cent. of German ministers, 
who number about 17,000, have 
been called to military service, 
many as chaplains, but more in 
the armed forces. They are thus 
making closer contact with German 
men with whom they had previous- 
ly largely lost touch. The con- 
gregations are sending regular 
supplies of Christian papers and 
literature. ‘‘ But even the Ger- 
man evangelical mind is becoming 
reconciled to the methods and 
ideals of Hitler, and is in danger 
of abandoning the substance of 
Christianity as a world brother- 
hood of freedom, equality and 
humanity. It remains the product 
of the Church of Luther which 
compromised with the State by 
putting the civil power in control." 


France : One-half of the 400 
pastors of the Reformed Church 
have been mobilized. Out of 
ninety-eight missionaries, fifty are 
in the forces. Women are doing 
much of the work in the sixty 
stations of the nine fields of work 
abroad. Dislocation of the church 
congregations in France due to the 
war threatens financial disaster. 
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The financial year ends early in 
April. To March 7, receipts 
were 3,424,000 francs to cover a 
budget of 7,000,000. The mission- 
aries may be reduced by forty per 
cent. and stations and schools 
closed unless a last hour effort is 
made. A copy of the Scriptures 
has recently been placed by 
Government permission in three 
hundred French prisons. Sales of 
Scriptures on the boulevards con- 
tinue to be encouraging. Mem- 
bers of the forces receive a copy 
gratis. 


Rumania : The numerical 
weakness of certain governing 
European nationalities is a danger. 
Thirty per cent. of Greater 
Rumania is not Rumanian ; sixty 
per cent. of Yugoslavia is not 
Serbian ; in the former Czecho- 
slovakia the Czechs were only half 
the population ; a third of the 
Magyars live under foreign Govern- 
ments. Millions of people have 
thus been separated from their 
mother countries and hereditary 
relationships by brute force and 
bloodshed. The demands to 
Geneva that the rights of minori- 
ties should be under international 
control have practically been 
ignored. 

The Reformed Church in 
Rumania and Transylvania has 
793 congregations, 850 ministers 
and 780,000 members. In Yugo- 
slavia it has thirty-seven congre- 
gations, thirty-two ministers and 
42,000 members. 


Hungary : At the recent cen- 
tenary of the Reformed Church in 
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Budapest, 30,000 persons attended 
the demonstrations, lasting for 
five days. Its total membership 
in 1938 was 1,870,000, and, by the 
returned territories of Felvidek 
and Sub-Carpathia, has now in- 
creased to 2,015,000. 


Poland : News from German 
Poland makes sad reading. Every- 
thing Polish is being suppressed. 
Even the Scriptures may not be 
read publicly in Polish. All 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
religious associations have been 
dissolved. 

The Central Office for Inter- 
Church aid in Geneva is informed 
that the 100,000 members of the 
Evangelical Churches. are in a 
distressing condition. The Red 
Cross is refused entrance. Assis- 
tance is more easily given to the 
thousands who have taken refuge 
in Hungary, Rumania and Lith- 
uania. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


The Syrian Arabic Press and 

the War. 

From En Nahar : The Ortho- 
dox Church has an interest in 
world affairs and cannot stand by 
with folded arms. The Allies 
tried by every means to avoid war, 
but were driven into it. "Their 
victory will make for universal 
peace, which the Christian Church 
1s looking for. - 

Al Hadiss : National Socialism 
imposes upon a nation one type 
of thinking. This contradicts 
Islamic principles and beliefs. 

Al Bachir : Let us beware of 
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those who would divide Syria 
by sectarian strife. The nation 
must be solidly unified toward the 
war. 


Al Bayrak: Profiteering, 
crowded cinemas and theatres, are 
unworthy of our big cities at this 
time of war crisis. We must all 
think alike with France and Eng- 
land who are sacrificing their 
youth to defend our liberties and 
those of all small nations. 

En Nahar: Islam hates com- 
pulsion, whether in religion or 
temporal matters. Behind the 
Siegfried line, and far into the 
East, stands the spirit of com- 
pulsion. Moslems are standing 
solidly with the Allies in the East, 
and believe their victory will widen 
the liberty and sovereignty of 
Moslems. 


Egypt : The war has quickened 
the national pulse and vividly 
revealed national weaknesses. Al 
Misri, in a recent leading article, 
says they are five in number : 
ignorance, poverty, disease, ex- 
travagance and religious disinte- 
gration. The disgrace of national 
illiteracy is especially being felt. 
Men are 79 per cent. illiterate ; 
women 95 per cent. Among the 
Fellahin peasantry, only one in 
1,333 can read. Copts and Jews 
are higher in the scale: illiteracy 
being one in five for men and 
two in five for women. 


Turkey : The Saadabad Pact 
for mutual defence, between Tur- 
key, Iran, Iraq and Afghanistan, 
would, it is reported, become 
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operative in case of Russian 
aggression. Arabia, Yemen and 
Egypt stand with the four signa- 
tories. The close co-operation of 
King Ibn Saoud of Arabia, and 
the Emir of Koweit on the Persian 
Gulf, in the cause of the Allies, is 
marked in an article in the Egyp- 
tian paper, Al Ahram, dealing 
with the fortification of the Persian 
Gulf by Great Britain, commenc- 
ing with a naval base at Koweit. 


The Yenisabah publishes a note 
of the closing of the American 
Y.M.C.A. in Istanbul by apply- 
ing a technical point of law, touch- 
ing Associations. Some light is 
shed upon the matter by the sub- 
sequent closing also of the Teu- 
tonic Club, the principle meeting 
place of German citizens. 


Iran: The Shah of Iran is 
sparing neither Christian Missions 
nor Moslem religious leaders in 
his efforts to achieve national 
solidarity. The missions have 
been informed that the Govern- 
ment will now take over all educa- 
tion for youth. It has asked for 
the services of some missionary 
educationalists during the time of 
transfer. This practically ends 
the educational approach to the 
people of Iran. 


Palestine : There are 111,794 
Christians in Palestine and 30,000 
in Transjordan. They are chiefly 
Arabs who are members of the 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
Churches, which have been in 
these lands for centuries. A spiri- 
tual Bible-reading revival is being 
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sought among these Christians, 


which would make hopeful the 


evangelization of the Moslems. 
The crown of the Hebrew Re- 


naissance in Palestine is the 
Hebrew University. It is also its 
heart and its brain. Here has 
been perfected Hebrew as a spoken 
language. By scientific research 
into agriculture and arboriculture 
it has created prosperity and 
wealth. Its contribution to 
medicine, public health and hy- 
giene, has laid deep the founda- 
tions of the National Home. 

Jewish scientists, driven from 
Germany, have eliminated Ger- 
many as an exporter of pharma- 
ceutical preparations for Near East 
countries, and are manufacturing 
them near Jerusalem. 

A part of the available 16,000,000 
cases of citrus fruits for export, 
lacking transport, are being con- 
verted into acetone, industrial 
alcohol, and other requirements 
for munitions. Nine hundred 
Jews and four hundred Arabs are 
working harmoniously and inten- 
sively, extracting potash from the 
Dead Sea for the use of the Allies. 
Haifa oil refinery, erected at a cost 
of £4,000,000, is completed, as 
well as sixty new industrial enter- 
prises, established by fifty im- 
migrants from Czechoslovakia and 
Germany. 

Palestine is becoming an im- 
portant basis of supply for the 
Forces in the Near and Middle 
East, and is taking over a share 
of the trade with Syria, Trans- 
jordan, Iraq, Egypt and Turkey, 
formerly carried on by Germany. 
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Co-operation in trade is greatly 
improving the relations of Arabs 
and Jews, and reinforcing the 
efforts for friendship being made 
`. by the committee appointed at the 
last Zionist Congress and by 
Christian missionaries. 


Arabia : The Aden Protec- 
torate, which includes the Hadra- 
maut and extends along Southern 
Arabia, has acquired a new im- 
portance in relation to Italian 
East Africa. The British Govern- 
ment is taking steps to develop 
the Hadramaut, and its able 
Governor, Mr. W. H. Ingrams, is 
now making a study of Malaysia 
and Singapore in relation to his 
development plans.! 

The Government of Transjordan 
is sending a military mission of its 
celebrated “ Desert Patrol’’ to train 
a local force. 


FAR EAST. 


Japan : Japan does not produce 
enough of the necessary materials 
for war, and purchases sixty-five 
per cent. of her requirements from 
the United States. American 
public opinion condemns Japan’s 
unprovoked invasion of China and 
a volume of protest, voiced by 
recognized leaders, is reaching 
Congress. '' With our aid," say 
the petitioners, ‘‘ 2,000,000 Chinese 
have been killed, between 5,000,000 
and 10,000,000 lives lost in civilian 
devastation, and some 60,000,000 
rendered destitute and homeless." 


! Read Whither Arabia? by Dr. W. 
Harold Storm, published by the World 
Dominion Press, price 5/- and 3/6. 
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It is argued that without this 
American help Japan could not 
prosecute the war, for the present 
armament race in Europe pre- 
cludes the possibility of obtaining 
supplies from this source. 


China : By the destruction of 
the factories and industries of 
Shanghai, Canton and Hankow, 
Japan destroyed go per cent. of 
China's modern industrial life. 
It swept into Western China at 
least 40,000,000 refugees, where 
a new industrial China is being 
created by co-operative labour. 

As a result of anti-British 
agitation in North China areas 
under Japanese control, twenty- 
three mission hospitals have been 
wholly or partially closed. 

By floods in areas around 
Tientsin and in the rest of the 
province, 10,000,000 human beings 
are facing starvation. It is im- 
possible to plant winter wheat in 
the water-logged land, so that no 
relief can be expected next spring. 
No general measures have yet 
been taken to deal with this 
immense disaster. 

Japan is depraving the Chinese 
under her control by means of 
opium and heroin. Nanking, for 
example, has thirty public opium 
stores, 175 licensed smoking dens, 
one-fourth of the population of 
half-a-million are now narcotic 
addicts. The Japanese puppet 
“ Reformed Government ” derives 
its chief revenue of $3,000,000 a 
month from this destructive trade. 

Moslems in China are estimated 
at 20,000,000 and they have been 
in the country for twelve hundred 
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years. They have become im- 
portant because they control the 
north-west routes along which 
supplies from Russia are drawn. 
China is granting to them a larger 
representation in political and 
economic life, while Japan, through 
Moslem leaders in Tokyo, is 
making great efforts to win their 
active help, hitherto with small 
success. But more active anti- 
Christian propaganda by Chinese 
Moslems is reported. 

Says Madame Chiang Kai-shek : 
'"* Missionaries have succoured our 
wounded and refugees, faced can- 
non, bombs and bayonets and 
stood their ground. In the name 
of China, the Generalissimo and I 
express our unbounded gratitude." 
All over China, especially in West 
China, millions are listening, as 


never before, to the Christian 
message. 
India : The All India Con- 


ference of Indian Christians refused 
to emphasize communal divisions, 
but stood with all other citizens 
on a common platform, for just 
treatment, irrespective of religious 
faith. It supported the demand 
for full dominion status immedi- 
ately after the war, and full self- 
government at the earliest possible 
time. 

The Indian National Council 
has adopted far-reaching proposals 
to meet the unfinished evangelistic 
task in India, and has also in- 
structed its committee to concert 
measures for a joint mission to 
Tibet. 

The Sialkot Convention of 1939, 
which is always a source of 
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strength for the Churches of the 
Punjab, was a great success. The 
attendance was over 3,500, and 
fifty-five Bible-study classes, held 
for the six days of the Convention, 
were attended by 1,682 students. 

Mass Movements in Mid-India 
continue to grow. Among the 
Bhils, 30,000 members have been 
gathered and large numbers have 
been won among the Balahi, Gara 
and Mehra peoples. 


The United Church, Baptists 
and Methodists in North India, 
are proposing union, which would 
bring together 2,117 churches, 
1,224 ministers, 205,000 communi- 
cant members and a Christian 
community of 818,000. 

The deep cleavage between 
Hindus and Moslems remains one 
of India’s persistent problems. 
The Arya Samaj, especially, shows 
a virulent anti-Moslem spirit. 
Said Dr. Moonje recently : '' Hin- 
dustan should be the land of 
Hindus. It cannot be Islamistan, 
or Christianistan, and Moslems 
and Christians have no place in 
Hindustan. Moslems should be 
driven from India even as the 
Moors were driven from Spain.” 


Siam : The Siamese Govern- 
ment is resolved that the Siamese 
language shall have increased 
recognition. The measure is 
intended to apply especially to the 
Chinese and to curb a tendency of 
these to be a nation apart from the 
Siamese. Young Chinese are re- 
quired to learn Siamese thoroughly, 
and in mission schools it must 
have a predominant place in the 
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curriculum. The measure makes 
for an indoctrination of Buddhism 
and emphasizes the greater need 
of Christian education. A flank 
penetration of Buddhism is per- 
haps possible by winning the 
Lao and Chinese, or Siamo- 
Chinese, who are open to the 
Gospel. 


Burma: The Burmese Press 
is generally supporting a demand 
by the Burma Freedom Bloc in 
“ Burma's right to be free," 
possibly independent of the British 
Empire. The Governor has made 
a statement that Dominion Status 
within the Empire is attainable by 
Burma when she is ready to assume 
that responsibility. Buddhism, 
however, has not enabled the 
Mandalay and Pegu Municipali- 
ties to resist chronic bribery, 
corruption and inefficiency, and 
they have recently been super- 
seded. 

The Gospel alone can give to 
Burma the true realization of her 
ambitions. 


AFRICA. 

The war is having a disastrous 
effect upon the thinking of the 
natives of Africa. The mission- 
aries of Christian Europe are seek- 
ing to win them to Christ and 
peace, while their home countries 
are destroying one another. The 
African concludes that the brother- 
hood proclaimed by the mission- 
aries does not work in Europe, and 
he is nonplussed. Moslem prea- 
chers are pressing home upon their 
fellow Africans that Islam is the 
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religion for Africa for it is the 
only brotherhood which is real and 
practical. 


Liberia: The President of 
Liberia, speaking to the Baptists 
on the occasion of their Golden 
Jubilee in December, recalled that 
they are the oldest denomination 
in the country and praised the 
large part which they are taking in 
evangelizing the hinterlands. 


Nigeria : The Moslem Emir 
of Sokoto has favoured efforts to 
raise the status of women in his 
emirate, which has made possible 
the opening of a women’s college 
in Sokoto. : 

A correspondent writes : '' The 
war may prevent missionary re- 
cruits from sailing ; income may 
be greatly reduced, but we can 
give our Christians increased re- 
sponsibilities and they will carry 
them should our numbers be 
lessened.” 


Angola (Portuguese Africa) : 
The Portuguese policy is one of 
“ assimilation” of the natives, 
largely through education given in 
the Portuguese language. Mission- 
aries excel in their knowledge of 
the vernaculars, which they help 
to standardize by their preaching 
and literary productions. The 
Government wishes the vernacu- 
lars to perish, and regards the 
present work of missions as de- 
nationalizing. 

Portuguese nationals are to be 
employed in the mission stations 
to further the policy of '' assimi- 
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lation " which, after two years, 
will bring to an end mission con- 
trol of education. 

The missionaries are working 
for the establishment of a strong 
indigenous Church which can 
function independently within 
Portuguese administration as a 
worthy part of the Portuguese 
evangelical community in Portugal 
and overseas. 


French West Africa : Primary 
education, as a powerful means of 
colonization, is being used by the 
French. The aim is to create in 
a ten-year period, 1,000 schools, 
with 200,000 pupils, taught by 
1,000 trained native teachers. 


North Africa : The Euchar- 
istic Conference at Algiers ex- 
pressed a new interest in Roman 
Catholic missions to Moslems in 
North Africa. It recalled, in glow- 
ing terms, the saints, scholars and 
martyrs of the early Church in 
this land. But no missionary 
policy or plan of action was 
decided upon. 


AMERICA. 

U.S.A. : The National Catholic 
Welfare Conference states that 
the Catholic Press has added five 
new publications during the past 
year. The Missionary Review of 
the World, which represented the 
evangelical school of thought, has 
ceased publication for lack of 
support, and World Christianity, 
which stood for  ultra-liberal 
thought in foreign missions, has 
done likewise, and for the same 
reason. Catholics in U.S.A. 
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devoted $870,000 in 1929 to the 
propagation of the faith, an increase 
of $119,000 on the year 1928. 
Catholic missionaries abroad and 
those in training now number 
2,500. 


Church union is a live topic. 
The three Methodist Churches, 
recently united, now form the 
largest Protestant group in America 
with 7,500,000 members. The 
Presbyterian Churches, North and 
South, have reached an under- 
standing, leading to union. The 
Protestant Episcopal and the 
Presbyterian Churches are dis- 
cussing union. Two of the lead- 
ing Lutheran Churches are doing 
likewise. Reports of twenty-two 
leading Protestant denominations 
show last year an increase in 
membership of 2.6 per cent., and 
an increase in offerings of 3.36 
per cent. 


The deep need of home missions 
is pressing upon the churches. 
Rural America has 10,000 villages 
without a church of any kind and 
30,000 villages without a pastor. 
One-half of the nation is not con- 
nected with any institution repre- 
senting organized religion. 


LATIN AMERICA. 


Brazil : The Republican Con- 
stitution of 1891, which assured 
liberty of conscience and equality 
of all religions before the law, has 
furthered evangelical religion. In 
the intervening period, 4,600 evan- 
gelical churches, 2,300 Sunday 
schools and many other institu- 
tions have been established, and 
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7,107,791 copies of the Scriptures 
have been circulated. 

The Lutheran Church of Brazil 
has 300,000 members, most of 
them of German extraction. Un- 
til recently they conducted ser- 
vices in their mother tongue, but 
a new law forbids preaching in 
any language except Portuguese. 
A start has been made by the 
translation into Portuguese of the 
Lutheran Service Book. 


Mexico : The 1940 census 
shows a population of 20,000,000. 
Pure Whites number about 5,000 ; 
Mestizos, 8,000,000 ; pure Indians, 
10,000,000, of whom 3,000,000 
speak Indian languages and do not 
know Spanish, the national lan- 
guage. The first National Evan- 
gelical Congress was held at the 
end of 1939 ; more than a thousand 
persons attended the sessions, and 
three hundred delegates repre- 
sented all the denominations. The 
future of Protestant Christianity 
in Latin America is in the hands 
of youth. Mexico has formed an 
Alliance of Evangelical Youth. 
Colombia plans a similar organi- 
zation. Lima (Peru) will receive 


f| Russia, in extent, is the largest continuous territory under one Government. 
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a Conference of Evangelical Youth 
next year. 


Argentina : Religious teaching 
in the schools is an unending theme 
of controversy in Latin America. 
Recently, Catholic leaders, meet- 
ing in Buenos Aires, declared that 
they favoured religious teaching 
in all schools of the country. La 
Prensa, one of the two leading 
papers of Buenos Aires, with a 
circulation of 300,000, called atten- 
tion in its issue of October 7th, 
to the fact that the Catholics 
intended the indoctrination of 
children in the specific dogmas of 
the Roman Catholic Church. It 
quoted the speech of the President 
in 1937 which guaranteed full 
religious rights and liberty. 


Venezuela : An Indian of 
Apure secured and read a Bible in 
1924, and believed its message of 
salvation. He witnessed to his 
faith among the natives of the 
interior, which has resulted in 
2,000 converts who worship in nine 
churches which they themselves 
have built. 


It is 


nearly one-thousand times the size of the British Isles and contains one-twelfth of the 


human race. 


containing more or less coherent national groups. 


Its constituent main republics include subsidiary republics and districts, 


Its birth-rate is 8,000 a day. Its 


army, which is the largest in the world, has an enormous number of tanks and 


aeroplanes. 


In 1917, Lenin reached Petrograd, his journey 1n a sealed wagon having 


been facilitated by Germans, who hoped that his revolutionary outlook would sow 


dissension among their adversaries. 


The state of religion in Russia favoured the 


anti-religious activities of Lenin and Communism. 


T ‘ One church of about four hundred members in Siam, with an income of less than 
a shilling per week per head, supports its own pastor, looks after its own poor and 
supports two missionary families."— Religious Digest. 
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To-day in Thailand (Siam) 
By Alexander McLeish (Survey Editor) 


NoT so long ago Thailand, then called Siam, was practically 
unknown to the outside world. To readers of travel literature 
it was known as the “ Land of the White Elephant.” 

It is unique in being an independent kingdom, situated in the midst 
of lands of great empires: India, France (Indo-China), Holland 
(Netherland Indies), China and Japan. This isolation partly accounts 
for its being so little known. Foreigners, including missionaries, are 
guests of its rulers, or in the country’s service. These relationships 
have coloured all dealings of the Thai with people of other nationalities. 
As the one independent citadel of southern Buddhism it also occupies 
a special position. In this connection it was instructive to the present 
writer to meet a Siamese prince on his way to Ceylon to open a new 
temple. ; 

Not so long ago, to reach its capital, Bangkok, it was necessary to 
sail from Singapore, in Malaya, and travel in its interior was only possible 
by house-boat or bamboo raft on the Menam River, and by elephant 
through its jungles. To-day, a short railway journey brings the traveller 
from Penang to Bangkok, whence railways run to the extreme north and 
through the eastern provinces to French Indo-China. Roads are being 
slowly developed and the aeroplane is a familiar sight. 

Thailand is as large as Japan and Korea combined, but has a popu- 
lation of only one-seventh of these lands. It is noteworthy, too, that 
Thailand is surrounded by British and French possessions, but neither 
Power has sought to swallow it up. Burma lies to the west, Indo-China 
to the east and Malaya to the south. 

Its eastern section is a tableland occupying one-quarter of its total 
area. The five Lao States of the north are hilly and are covered by 
forests and jungles. The central area is, for the most part, an alluvial 
plain, while the southern region consists of the upper part of the Malay 
Peninsula, traversed by a long chain of low-lying mountains. — ^. 

Bangkok has been described as the Venice of Asia. Its chief high- 
ways are the canals of the Menam River, crowded with all sorts of craft. 
Its rapid development from medieval to modern conditions presents a 
picture of the old and the new in strange juxtaposition,  Rickshaws and 
motor-cars, Buddhist wats (temples), and Christian churches, shacks 
and palaces, primitive jungle and modern parks, native bazaars and 
foreign stores, are found side by side. 

A progressively modern spirit animates the life of the city, but, as 
eighty per cent. of the people live in villages, Bangkok does not greatly 
influence them. Here life is much what it has been for hundreds of 
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years. These villages, inhabited by simple folk, are found scattered 
over the rice fields, skirting rivers and streams, stretching along the 
sea-coasts, interspersed among palm and fruit plantations, and along 
the foot-hills among the lumber camps. : 

Siam produces valuable commodities, among which are rice, teak, 
tin, rubber, tobacco, cotton and pepper. There is a larger trade with 
Japan than with Great Britain. European and American advisers have 
been welcomed and foreign loans have been used for development. 
Universal military service supplies the needs of the army, navy and 
air-force. 

Bangkok gives the impression of a great mixture of races, but as a 
matter of fact, in the country at large, about thirteen out of its fourteen- 
and-a-half million people belong to the Thai race. Of the remaining 
million-and-a-half, half-a-million are Chinese, the others are Indians, 
Malays, Shans, Burmese, Cambodians and Annamites. There are 
some Europeans, Americans and Japanese. 

The early history of Thailand is shrouded in legend. Its people 
form the most southerly branch of the great Thai family who were 
pressed southwards from China into Burma and Thailand, where they 
are now known as the Shan, Lao and Thai peoples. 

The bloodless coup d’état of 1932 marked the passing of Thailand 
from the despotic rule of the kings of the Chakri dynasty into a new 
era of constitutional monarchy. It is of interest to note that its present 
boy king was educated in England, where his father, who had abdicated, 
is now resident. 

The new Government needs time to work out its policy as the mass 
of the people only half-heartedly respond to the new régime, the ideals 
of which they but little understand. 

The greatest fact in Thailand is its religion, Buddhism. The king 
is the patron and actual head of the faith, and, with the exception of 
50,000 Christians (about one-quarter of whom are Protestant) and 
500,000 Moslems, the whole population is Buddhist. In the north and 
east, however, animism modifies the dominant Buddhism, and in 
Bangkok, among the monks, efforts, which may yet have far-reaching 
results, are being made to modify the traditional teaching of Buddha. 

Buddhism, allied to nationalism, however, is extraordinarily resistant 
to outside influences, especially of a religious character. The effort 
to absorb the Chinese shows how the presence of any foreign element is 
resented. These facts have a very definite bearing on the impact of 
Christianity on a country where nationalistic Buddhism is dominant. 

Thailand is a relatively poor country, and the past exactions of its 
kings for the building of its numerous palaces and temples, as well as 
the support of its monasteries and monks, have borne heavily upon it. 
Throughout the country, there are 17,408 monasteries or temples, 
150,213 monks, 50,000 novitiates, and 99,000 temple attendants. In 
1,283 seminaries, 20,000 students study Buddhist law and 4,518 study 
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Pali. This huge army of 350,000 has to be supported by the offerings 
of a people whose standard of living is already distressingly low. 

The Buddhist religion encourages literacy, and there are 700,000 
pupils and 13,000 teachers in the temple schools. The Government 
makes use of the temple buildings for its schools, which have 43,000 
scholars and 1,200 teachers. There are twenty-five training schools 
for teachers and the Chugalankarana University possesses most depart- 
ments of collegiate work. 

Out of the 1,307 private and mission schools, with their 60,000 
pupils and 2,553 teachers, only 148 schools and 14,180 pupils belong 
to the Roman Catholic and Protestant missions. Protestant schools 
number fifty-nine, with 5,449 pupils. It is evident from these facts 
that education cannot become a pioneer evangelistic agency as in 
illiterate lands, but, at the most, rather a means to the building up 
of an educated Christian community. 

In medical work there is not so great a disparity between Government 
and Missions as in educational work. The Government has, indeed, 
only eleven hospitals, 115 medical depots and one leprosarium, while 
Protestant missions have ten hospitals, thirteen dispensaries and two. 
leprosaria. There is, therefore, plenty of scope for medical missionary 
work as a method of evangelization. 

The story of one hundred years of mission work is one of heroic 
adventure and patient endurance, which cannot be told here. It is 
sufficient to say that the work had its origin in the idea that it would 
be a stepping-stone to work in China, which was then a closed land. 
Many missions had a share in opening out this field: the London Mission, 
the American Board, the American Baptists, and, finally, the American 
Presbyterian Mission, which began in 1840 and took over the work of 
the others. 

Other missions are small The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel began work in Bangkok in 1902, and the Churches of Christ 
in Great Britain in 1903, at Nakon Pathom and neighbourhood, where, 
to-day, there is a flourishing work. The “ Brethren " have worked at 
Puket since 1890, and the Seventh-Day Adventists at Bangkok since 
1919. The last mission to take up work was the Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance, which, in 1929, extended its efforts from Indo-China to 
include the field of Eastern Thailand. As is appropriate in a pre- 
dominantly American mission field, the American Bible Society began 
work in 1889. The New Testament was completed in 1843 and the 
Old Testament in 1896. In 1937, the total circulation was 192,537 
volumes. 

The first converts were Chinese, and it was not until 1859 that the 
first Thai convert was baptized. The first church to be organized in 
1837 was also Chinese. For long, Bangkok was the only mission-station ; 
later, in 1861, extension was made to the west, and in 1863 to the 


northern Lao States. 
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The persecution which followed success in the north is notable in 


that it led to the “ Royal Proclamation of religious liberty to the Laos." | | 


Stations continued to be opened till there were fifteen in all, manned 
by the seven missions. 'The American Presbyterian Mission, however, 
is responsible for nine-tenths of the total work. 

The most memorable event of recent years was the calling of the 
Bangkok Conference by Dr. J. R. Mott, in 1929. The Conference 
emphasized the need of better-trained national workers, of whom there 
are 545 (44 ordained). It stressed the necessity of developing an 
indigenous Church and the immediate organization of the Church of 
Christ in Thailand. Increased self-support was urged, and, in view 
of the smallness of the Church after a hundred years, a further extension 
of evangelism to the unoccupied rural areas. 

This Conference elected a Committee to bring into existence a 
National Christian Council, the first meeting of which was held in 
March, 1929, but it was not until 1934 that the constitution and by- 
laws of the Church of Christ in Thailand were presented and delegates 
appointed to the first General Assembly which met in April, 1934. 

For the last fifteen years, progress has been disappointing. The 
ninety-one missionaries to-day are fourteen fewer than thirteen years 
ago. Only twelve of the sixty-five Churches are self-supporting. The 
Roman Catholic community is three times greater than the Protestant 
membership, the latter being 10,107, of whom 8,408 belong to the newly 
organized Church of Christ in Thailand. 

While self-support and self-government have been increasing, the 
rate of growth of the Christian community has been declining. This 
state of things is recognized as serious. ‘The growth of the nationalist 
spirit, allied to the ancestral faith, presents increasing difficulties to 
evangelization, and the divided witness of Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches is another serious problem. It, at least, behoves Protestant 
missions to work together for the creation of one united Church, towards 
which a good beginning has been made. 

The unfinished task of evangelization, however, is immense. The 
increasing demands of a growing educational and medical work have 
seriously reduced the evangelistic forces. In visiting one mission- 
station, I found, in a district ripe for an ingathering, only one of the 
eighteen missionaries free to do district evangelism. An excessive 
degree of autonomy in each mission centre prevents the best distribution 
of resources and workers as between the various forms of work. 

These factors lead to the curtailing of the less organized work of 
evangelism, as it is always more easy to withdraw evangelistic workers 
in order to keep institutional work going. 

Three-quarters of the Protestant Christian community are found in 
five of the Lao States of the North, where animism tempers the opposi- 
tion of Buddhism. A large proportion of the remaining Christians are 
Chinese, reducing further the actual accessions from Buddhism. 
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. Excluding the five Lao States and Fastern "Thailand, there are only 
six mission-stations outside Bangkok, in an area containing nine-and-a- 
half million people. 

. Two provinces in the centre and west (Ayudhuya and Nakon Sawan) 
with a population of half-a-million, are unoccupied. Nakon Chaisri 
is touched on one side only by the Nakon Pathom station of the Churches 
of Christ in Great Britain Mission. The province of Pathani, with a 
population of quarter-of-a-million, on the borders of Malaya, is un- 
occupied. The two provinces of Prachin and Chandaburi, south of 
Eastern Thailand, with a population of 700,000, have no Protestant 
workers ; the latter province, however, is strongly held by the Roman 
Catholics. 

These unoccupied areas together contain a population of at least 
three million people. 

The missionary occupation of other areas is also very unequal. For 
example, the provinces of Udorn and Nakon Rajasima in Eastern 
Thailand, have three missionary couples among four million people. 
This may be contrasted with the Bayap Province (containing the Lao 
States), with twenty-two missionaries to the million people, which is 
nearly twice as many as the average for India. The central province 
of Bisnulok, with 600,000 people, is now served by national workers 
from one urban centre. Rajburi Province, with the same population, 
on the other hand, has fifteen missionaries. Sritamarat has only two 
missionaries to the million people. ; 


Similar disparity exists also in the distribution of Christians. ‘The 
number of Christians in five of the six Lao States in the north far out- 
numbers that in the middle and south. Out of the total of 10,107 
communicants in the whole country, 4,900 are in Chiengmai and 
Chiengrai, the two most northerly stations. The other three Lao 
stations at Nan, Lampang and Prae, in the same area, account for 2,470 
more, making 7,370 in all, leaving 3,000 for all the seven missions in the 
rest of Thailand. 


In Bangkok the Christian community is about 1,200, of whom half, 
at least, are Chinese, the others being Thai, Sino- Thai and Europeans. 
The central area round Pitsanuloke, the old capital, has only 152 
Christians. Petchaburi and Nakon Pathom, to the west, have 1,091, 
and the two southern stations of Sritamarat and Trang, together have 
379. There are four Chinese Churches at Petchaburi, two or three 
at Trang, one at Nakon Pathom, one at Puket and another at Bangphong. 


It would, therefore, appear that the 3,000 Christians outside the 
Northern States are more than half Chinese. The proportion may be 
greater. One authority states that most of the Churches known to him 
have about seventy per cent. Chinese membership. It has to be remem- 
bered, too, that one-third of this 3,000 are in Bangkok, where half are 
Chinese. 
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The lesson of these facts is that Thai Buddhists have proved just 
as hard a problem as Buddhist communities elsewhere. Here lies the 
central challenge of this land : how to reach, with the Gospel, the 
13,000,000 Buddhists. There is no question that they have been 
deeply influenced by the educational and medical work of the missions, 
but the social and religious solidarity of Buddhism has prevented any 
large influx into the Christian Church. 

What then, it will be asked, is the best policy for missions to pursue ? 
Would it not seem right to concentrate on those classes which have, so 
far, shown the greatest response, namely, the people of the Northern 
Provinces of Eastern Thailand, the Chinese and the Thai-Chinese ? 
The establishment of a strong Church among these groups might, in 
the long run, be the quickest way of reaching the more strongly opposed 
Buddhist population. 

The missions, therefore, are confronted with a formidable situation, 
for it cannot be said that their success among the Chinese has been very 
conspicuous either. Fifteen hundred out of half-a-million Chinese 
indicates that a beginning only has been made. This community is 
now in a disturbed state of mind owing to the nationalization policy of 
the Government. Many will return to China when the way opens up. 
The Thai-Buddhists, always a hard field, have become doubly so by 
reason of the identification of their new nationalism with Buddhism. 
The adjustments being made within Buddhism will only strengthen its 
resistance to outside influences. 

With regard to other religions, and racial groups, the census of 
1928-30 returned about 500,000 Moslems, evidence of whose presence 
is difficult to find. It is probable that they consist of Malays in the 
south and of scattered Indians and Chinese. This means that, among 
the 900,000 Indians, Malays and Chinese, there are half-a-million 
Moslems. Moslems present as difficult a problem to missions as do 
Buddhists, and no special effort is being made to reach them. 

There are numbers of Karen villages in the western hills, which have 
been visited on a few occasions. These are the people who have been so 
responsive in Burma, and it might well prove that they would be so here 
also. Work has been carried on for the colony of Mons from Burma 
by the Churches of Christ Mission at Nakon Choom. There are also 
unreached groups of Shans and Burmese, numbering 32,000, among 
whom no mention of work is heard. 

In Eastern Thailand, 66,000 Annamites and Cambodians are to be 
found, who come within the field of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance. ‘These could be reached by their Indo-China missionaries. 

Among the hills of the north-east frontier, to the east of Chiengrai, 
are to be found the tribes of the Yao, Miao, Kumu, Tin, Musu and 
Nyao. Work has been established among the Musu by Lao evangel- 
ists from Chiengrai. The American Bible Society has sent colporteurs 
among some of them. "There are, however, computed to be fifty such 
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tribes on or near the frontier. These people are racially akin to the 
Chinese. 

The efforts of the Bible Society to prepare a translation of a Gospel 
into Yao and Miao make a story of true missionary pioneering. The 
two years of self-sacrificing work of Mr. C. K. Trung and his wife 
Lamai, and the fortunate meeting of a young Annamese teacher, who 
knew the Yao language, enabled Mr. Trung to complete the Gospel 
of St. Mark into both languages. These were issued from the Bangkok 
Press in 1932. 

There is no question but that the unfinished evangelistic task is 
formidable, and the available missionary resources all too small. In 
such a field, therefore, every activity should be definitely related to the 
main problem of widespread evangelism. Further, there can be no 
doubt that the main objective should be the firm rooting and strengthen- 
ing of a self-propagating Church of Thailand. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS 


Population (1939): Area in Square Miles: Density 
14,464,487 200,148 72 
Religions : 
Buddhists: Moslems: Christians: 
13,000,000 498,311 53,739 
Roman 
Missions: Protestant. Catholic. 
Missions ER oa tai 7 2 
Stations ... EAE xr us 15 ; — 
Churches A ns "n 93 (Self-supporting 12) 65 
Foreign Workers : a. 9I 164 
National Workers "sé ie 545 (44 ordained) 443 
Communicant Members UO 0,107 — 
Total Christian Community ... 13,899 39,840 
Sunday Schools 4 qu 96 — 
Scholars dn t m 5,124 — 
Elementary Schools  ... A 54 77 
Scholars >... A ee) 4949 5,088 
Secondary Schools 478 "dr 5 I2 
Scholars... P A 500 3,643 
Bible Training Schools Be 2 9 
Students  ... id oh 40 173 
Hospitals "rr X: a IO 2 
Dispensaries — ... s i 13 6 
Individual Patients — ... Poe aT a0 4,457 
pese E Aa S 344 40 
Orphanages = 14 
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istry among the men of the sea. 


‘Dr. Thomas Cochrane, the joint 
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s a medical missionary in China, 
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s a unique knowledge of the world 
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The Rev. W. R. Marsh, B.D.,  — 
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first-hand knowledge of the men who Zot 
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The World To-day 


An International Review of World-wide Witness 


Vol. XVIII. No. 4 


July-August, 1940 


A fascinating tribute to the chivalry and courage of those men 
who go down to the sea in ships, and to their Christian witness. 


Epic of the Sea 


By George F. Dempster 


oor to whom the injunction 
—“ Go ye into all the world ” 

— was given, perceived but 
little of its implications. Only He 
who spoke the command could 
know, but His prophetic eye saw 
our day and generation with all its 
bewildering features. Frequently, 
in language they only partially 
comprehended, He foretold and 
warned them concerning things 
which “ must come to pass.” He 
looked beyond the restricted areas 
of which His earliest disciples had 
knowledge, and His Omniscience 
recognized that in our day, and in 
lands far distant from Palestine, 
events should transpire which 
would require a vision similar to 
His own to understand. 

Some of those first disciples, 
catching a faint glimpse of ‘ the 
world " of which He spoke, did 
penetrate beyond the narrow limits 
of their own land, crossed the sea, 
and brought with them, or sent 


by those who through themselves 
received it, the message of the 
Gospel. But in their most illu- 
mined moments, none of them 
could perceive this modern world 
of ours, with its complex problems 
of human life, its achievements of 


‘science, its speed, its immense 


new powers, its wonderful attain- 
ments, and its ghastly tragedies. 
Of boats and ships they knew 
but little. No dream had yet 
come to them of the great vessels 
which now visit the shores of the 
Holy Land where they dwelt ; 
still less could they have any con- 
ception of giant liners conveying 
a whole town, with all its inhabit- 
ants and their necessities, across 
the thousands of miles of sea to 
lands of which those early followers 
had never heard. Nor was there 
a hint in their minds, even when 
He said: ‘‘ There shall be wars 
and rumours of wars ’’—of those 
monstrous warships such as we 
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now familiarly discuss, of great 
airships and their amazing speed 
and exploits. But in His pro- 
gramme of world dominion all 
these, and much more, had place 
in the scheme of things, untoward 
as it may seem at first suggestion. 

In our day, His command has a 
newer and bigger concept, and I 
would like briefly to suggest how 
such things are being used, not 
alone to serve humanity's initial 
purposes, but also to fulfil His 
divine and merciful intentions. 

The seafaring people of the 
modern world form one of the 
most marvellous agencies for the 
spread of the Christian Gospel. 
A truly converted seafarer, of 
whatever nationality, is a potent 
missionary. He literally goes 
“ into all the world," and finds it 
to be true that he goes not alone. 
In every sea, and on every shore, 
he delights to find that the promise 
which accompanied the command 
is fulfilled. “ And lo ! I am with 
you all the days." 

It has been the writer's great 
privilege to inaugurate and develop 
a Christian organization binding 
these seafaring disciples into one 
body which, for the past nearly 
a quarter of a century, has en- 
rolled members of some thirty- 
five nationalities, totalling some 
twenty thousand. These have 
borne their witness in every part 
of the inhabited globe, and men 
out of every nation under heaven 
have heard the sound thereof. 

Foremost among them, one 
rejoices to record the story of our 
British seamen, whose courage, 
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loyalty and devotion to duty are 
now so vividly being displayed 
to the onlooking and approving 
world. I am hereby making a 
claim that Christian tradition, 
education and example have been - 
largely responsible for the charac- 
ter of the British seaman as we 
know him to-day. 


This statement will, I know, 
be met by the retort that glorious 
deeds of valour have been, and 
are being achieved, by those who 
make no profession of religion. 
I did not use that expression. 
did not speak of '' profession." 
I hold stil the view that the 
qualities we rejoice in to-day, and 
which are the one redeeming 
feature of the present grim struggle 
for freedom, are the direct result 
of Christ's work in the hearts of 
believers. 


The character-building which 
has been in progress through the 
centuries since He came has not 
always been accompanied by the 
vocal expression which would 
have made it so much mightier. 
But the leaven has been working, 
and we frequently find that if we 
faithfully do our part, we can be 
the means of bringing about that 
'" confession " which the Lord 
Himself awaits. 

I have known a whole ship's 
company brought to know Jesus 
as the result of the faithfulness of 
one member of the crew. I have 
seen the faces of a whole crowd 
of men, listening to words spoken 
in a language they did not-under- 
stand, light up with joy when His 
beloved name was mentioned. 
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I have heard the voice of a fugitive 
from Poland say : “ I do love your 
Jesus." I have heard an Esqui- 
maux from the frozen coast of 
Labrador say: ''Jesus died for 
me." I have recently spoken 
with men from China who had 
learned on their voyage about 
Jesus, and who had begun to love 
and serve Him. I have witnessed 
the transforming of a black-skinned 
son of a cannibal father from a 
cruel, selfish, cunning being into 
a quiet, courageous hero, beloved 
by all who knew him. 

Among the crowd of men in 
that ship's hold at Narvik, when 
the gallant men of our Royal 
Navy boarded the Altmark, were 
some who belonged to Christ, and 
one who wore the badge of 
the organization above mentioned. 
From his fellow prisoners I heard 
the story (or part of it) of his wit- 
nessing. Recognizing the badge 
in his tattered coat when inter- 
viewing the crowd of released 
men, I naturally felt a thrill of 
joy and pride. Soon we were able 
to arrange a private talk, but he 
brought along with him others who 
wanted his Saviour, and from them, 
rather than from himself, I learned 
how he had won them, not by his 
** profession " so much as by his 
compassion. 

When we were hastening to fit 
up the ships for that great evacua- 
tion of our men from Flanders, 
and were busy striving to find the 
crews for the “ thousand and one ”’ 
odd ships of all sizes, shapes and 
condition, there was one, typical 
of so many like himself, who 
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quietly said : '' Yes, PII go. They 
must be saved somehow, and be- 
cause Someone died to save me, 
Im in on this job. Pray for 
us. 

In a ship recently dealt with, 
the crew consisted of no less than 
fourteen different nationalities. 
All of these are now in a British 
port under the care of a British 
missionary. What a glorious 
opportunity to go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel ! 
The world ! There is a world at 
sea. A travelling world. Never 
continuing in one place. Ever on 
the move. Its citizenship a con- 
stantly changing quantity, and its 
constitution affected by the tide 
of human progress. A city of 
men now domiciled under the 
tropical sun, with dark-skinned 
peoples as neighbours, now trans- 
ported to New York harbour, San 
Francisco or Vancouver. 

John Wesley said : “ The world 
is my parish,” meaning naturally, 
the places where he could preach 
and establish new churches. The 
ocean is another parish, and in 
these wonderful days the Lord’s 
servants are fulfilling His will in 
grasping the great opportunities 
to evangelize the world at sea. 

When the Lord wills that His 
messenger is to meet a man, He 
is not lost for means to accomplish 
that meeting. He can and does 
cause “all things to work to- 
gether.” 

He took a little printed messen- 
ger, written in Woolwich, Kent, 
England, across the seas in the 
pocket Bible of a London hospital 
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nurse, who had volunteered to 
nurse the sick inhabitants of a 
remote island in the South Atlantic. 
He caused the wind to blow that 
scrap of green paper along the 
lonely beach miles from any 
human habitation, just as an ex- 
hausted group of torpedoed sea- 
men struggled from their battered 
raft after days adrift. It was to 
them a sign of human presence. 
A piece of green paper! It was 
picked up, read with great eager- 
ness, and resulted in the con- 
version to God of several men who 
had long lived in disregard of His 
laws and His love. They were 
sailors—they became evangelists. 
One told the story to his own 
father, in due course, and brought 
his own father to know Jesus. I 
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know, for I was there, and bear 
this witness. The piece of green 
paper bore my own picture, but 
it also bore God’s word of hope 
and salvation. 

“ These see the wonders of the 
Lord" in many more wonderful 
ways than ever fiction could 
invent. Men of the sea in these 
days are witnessing, amid the din 
and smoke of battle, the marvellous 
outworkings of God's grace, and 
presently, when Satan is beaten, 
and his dreadful orgy of blood 
lust and rapine is exhausted, we 
who love Him shall have even 
more marvellous evidence that it 
is ' not by might, nor by power, 
but by My Spirit " that our God 
is ruling the world, the sea, and 
all that in them is. 


Our Hope 


By the Editors 


S this issue of World Dominion 
goes to press, we are facing 
the gravest crisis in our history. 
We cannot tell what a single day 
may bring forth. Yet, in spite of 
overwhelming difficulties, as a 
nation we remain calm and con- 
fident, because our hope is in God. 
It may be that out of this present 
distress, there may come a humble 
turning to the God and Father of 
us all, whom, as a nation, we have 
neglected in our times of pros- 
perity. Already there are signs 
that men and women are seeking 
His face in prayer. 
We take this opportunity of 
sending a greeting of affection and 
sympathy to our friends and 


fellow-workers in all parts of the 
world. We are persuaded that 
the One who has begun a good 
work in us will perfect it unto the 
day of Jesus Christ. At such a 
time as this, we turn, with ever- 
increasing confidence, to the 
promises of God. We are assured 
that all things are working to- 
gether for good to them that love 
Him, and who are called accord- 
ing to His purpose. We are 
persuaded that nothing can ever 
separate us from His love, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

It is because we believe that 
His Kingdom cannot fail that we 
shall do everything in our power to 
bear witness to the exalted Lord. 


The writer shows that natural beauty 
cannot be a substitute for the Gospel. 


A Jewel of Holland 


By Alexander McLeish 


HE beautiful island of Bali, in 

the Netherlands Indies, with 

its tropical valleys twisting and 
turning in and out of the narrow 
ravines, and wooded hills, is one 
of the jewels of Holland's possess- 
ions. The island is only 120 
miles from north to south, and 
300 from east to west, and although 
fertile, it has difficulty in support- 
ing its population of 1,200,000. 
The flora of the mountains is 
tropical. The trees are hung with 
orchids and epithytes; great 
bunches of ferns cling to the tree- 
forks, and large ferns and other 
tropical plants are seen on every 
hand. Maize, coffee and bananas 
are among the cultivated crops in 
the hills, and, on the southern 
plain, rice fields and coconut 
palms are most commonly met 
with. 

This plain is very populous, and 
even on the main roads there is an 
almost unbroken succession of 
kampongs behind mud walls, 
protected by grass or stone 
eaves. The doorways are narrow 
and are often decorated. A basket 
for votive offerings hangs on one 
side of the door and, inside, the 
family shrines are conspicuous. 
Every village of any size contains 
three, sometimes four, temples : 
one to the dead; one to the 
founder of the village ; one for 
ordinary daily necessities ; and the 
fourth (which is often shared by 
several other villages) for rice and 
irrigation. 


Southern Bali’ was taken over 
by the Dutch Government from 
the Hindu Princes in 1908 ; the 
north was occupied in 1849. The 
people greatly appreciate the com- 
ing of the Dutch Government 
after their recent experience of the 
rule of the Princes. 

The inhabitants are almost en- 
tirely Balinese. Their religion is 
of the indigenous Indonesian type, 
tinged with Hindu lore and institu- 
tions. There are 20,000 Moslems, 
partly converts from the Balinese 
population, partly foreigners ; 
Chinese number only a few hun- 
dred, and there are a few Japanese. 

Very few visitors realize the 
remarkable nature of the Christian 
movement which is going on in the 
Island. As long ago as 1881, the 
only missionary in Bali was mur- 
dered, and nothing more was done 
till recently. Ten years ago the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance 
had gathered a few Chinese Christ- 
ians in Denpassar (the southern- 
most town of the island), and a 
definite movement began which 
spread to the Balinese of the 
neighbouring villages. To-day, 
most of the Christians are found 
in the six Government districts in 
the south. The Government does 
not allow organized work, even by 
its own nationals, as it does not 
yet see its way to abolish a decree, 
more than fifty years old, which 
forbids missionary work in Bali. 

The growing Christian Church 
is, however, being cared for by the 
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Dutch chaplain in Denpassar, who 
obtains valuable help from the 
representative of the Netherlands 
Bible Society. This work of super- 
vision is only possible by Dutch 
subjects at the present time. 


There are now eight churches, 
for the care of which the East 
Java Church has sent three Javan- 
ese pastors. These are assisted 
by six ordained Balinese pastors. 
There is also a Bible School, under 
the care of the Dutch Chaplain, 
and one of the Javanese pastors. 


So far, only the Gospels of 
St. John and St. Luke, a book of 
104 Bible stories and some hymns, 
exist in the Bali language. A 
Javanese pastor is preparing trans- 
lations of parts of the New Testa- 
ment, and Dr. Swellengrabel, the 
representative of the Netherlands 
Bible Society, is at present com- 
pleting the Bali dictionary at the 
request of the Government, while 
supervising the work of pro- 
visional Bible translation. 


The Church is directed by a 
council representing the Synod of 
East Java, consisting of five mem- 
bers : the two European and three 
Javanese pastors. ‘There is also a 
General Council including the Bali- 
nese pastors. There are no schools 
connected with the Church owing 
to Government opposition, al- 
though there is great need of 
education, as the people of Bali 
are only three per cent. literate. 

Many of the local Government 
officials do not sympathize with 
the spread of Christianity, on the 
ground that it will destroy the 
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“ wonderful ” Balinese culture and 
religion. They oppose, therefore, 
most proposals put forward on 
behalf of the Christians, and appeal 
often has to be made to the Mission 
Consul at Batavia. Dr. de Jong 
of the Mission Hospital, Malang, 
in Java, has been flying over once 
a month to give medical help and 
to look after a village clinic, but 
even this visit meets with much 
opposition. The reason given is 
that the Princes do not like either 
school or medical work. This, 
even if correct, would be no 
obstacle if the Government 
approved. 


The theory expounded in some 
Dutch papers has been that, while 
it is all right to take Christianity 
to New Guinea and such places, 
it would disturb the culture of the 
Balinese, whose religion is good 
enough for them. It is difficult 
to understand how “ Christian ” 
Holland can seriously have enter- 
tained such an idea. 


The anomaly of the present 
position lies in the fact that, while 
the missionary is not allowed to do 
missionary work, he is officially 
the pastor of the Dutch Church. 
He is allowed to minister to Christ- 
ian Balinese, but not to propagate 
the Christian faith. Thus, from 
the beginning, responsibility is 
thrown upon the Balinese and 
propagation is in their hands. 
The missionary, of course, can 
talk to the Balinese who come to 
him of their own free will, and the 
pastors send people to him just 
as frequently as in other mission 
fields. 


A JEWEL OF HOLLAND 


The Church, as a whole, con- 
tinues to grow gradually, and once 
it finds entrance into a village, 
sometimes even tends to grow 
rapidly until large numbers of the 
villagers become Christian. 


An example of this is the case 
of a man who met one of the 
pastors in the town street. A 
chance question led to a conver- 
sation which lasted all day and 
night. The man was converted 
and took a copy of St. John's 
Gospel to his hill village. Some 
time later, he appeared, accom- 
panied by thirty fellow villagers 
whom he wished to be baptized. 
There is a church in that village 
to-day. Another case is that of a 
Christian coolie in a mountain 
village, whose life drew the atten- 
tion of a farmer. When asked 
what made him act as he did, he 
answered that he was a Christian. 
Other questions followed and the 
result was the formation of a 
Christian community there. Most 
frequently, in fact, relatives reach 
relatives. 

There are already 1,200 Christ- 
ians in the neighbourhood of 
Denpassar. The first village where 
Christians lived was Abeanbase, 
where there are now 300 Christ- 
ians belonging to eighty families. 
This village consists of three 
settlements among the palm trees 
surrounded by rice fields. Christ- 
ians are to be found in all three 
sections. 

The second largest community 
is at Oental-Oental, where there 
are twenty-seven Christian and 
four non-Christian families. These 
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latter, it is hoped, will join the 
others soon, making the first 
wholly Christian village in Bali : 
another example of self-propaga- 
tion. It may well be argued that 
what is possible in one typical 
village is possible in all. These 
two villages account for over one- 
third (425) of the total Christian 
community on the island. 

Other groups of Christians are 
to be found in various villages. 
It is hoped, before long, to place 
three evangelists in the more 
distant districts. 


The suggestion of a settlement 
for those who have lost work was 
made by the Christians. Three 
hundred petitioned Government 
to be so settled. In this con- 
nection, the example of the East 
Java Christians has to be avoided, 
where a large number have been 
segregated in Christian villages 
and so have been cut off from 
effective contact with non-Christ- 
ians. It is felt that only those who 
have no hope of a livelihood in 
their old surroundings should be 
encouraged to migrate. It is 
better for them to remain where 
they are and help to win their 
fellow villagers. 

The main characteristic of the 
religion of Bali is its social and 
economic solidarity. The Mos- 
lems keep out of the village 
economy, but the Christians, on 
the whole, wish to remain in it. 

As the use of land and irrigation 
are surrounded with religious 
ceremonies in which Christians 
cannot take part, they are apt to be 
ostracized. Wells, water, and 
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other common privileges are often 
denied them. In one village, a 
cup of coffee, which usually costs 
one cent, is charged fifty cents to 
Christians. This has led, how- 
ever, to the opening of their own 
coffee shop. Often they cannot 
purchase food in their own village- 
market and have to come into 
Denpassar to procure it from the 
Chinese shops. Their legal in- 
heritances are frequently with- 
held, and this leads to litigation, 
when the missionary is called in to 
see that justice is done. The 
Government officials at least seek 
to administer even-handed justice, 
but public opinion is often in 
favour of the persecution. Some 
quite rich men who became Christ- 
ians have been impoverished, but 
have remained faithful. 


The traditional four Hindu 
caste divisions are found in Bali, 
but there are no pariahs or out- 
castes. Each of these four caste 
groups is divided into six divisions. 
The ''Sudras," or fourth caste, 
form ninety-three per cent. of the 
total population, which leaves the 
other castes very weak. The 
Christians come mainly from the 
fourth and third group ; there are 
hardly any from the first and 
second castes. The priests are 
still all-powerful in village 
affairs. 


The observation of the village 
religious customs is the real prob- 
lem confronting the enquirer. 
When he realizes what is entailed 
by becoming a Christian, and sees 
that it involves a break with the 
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traditional customs, he often draws 
back. 

Among the people there is a 
general indifference to religion. 
The widespread illiteracy leads to 
a lack of interest in anything out- 
side their own traditional ideas. 
The so-called “ higher " side of 
their religion is not really under- 
stood by the people; for them 
religion is chiefly a matter of 
external forms and of placating the 
spirits. This largely takes the 
form of fear of evil giants. Their 
Hinduism is merely a coat. 


Rabindranath Tagore visited 
Bali some years ago, expecting to 
find a pure form of Hinduism. 
What he found was an unintelli- 
gent mass of superstition and no 
real understanding of Hinduism. 
When one of the Princes repeated 
parts of the Ramayana he quickly 
realized, that while the words 
were known, the meaning was not, ` 
and so he went away thoroughly 
disillusioned. The same experi- 
ence befell another Indian pundit 
who paid a visit to Bali. Hence 
the idea, which has so influenced 
Dutch opinion—of a Hindu cul- 
ture and religion worth preserving 
—has little foundation. 

The Christians have shown that 
they have nothing to give up save 
fear and uncertainty, and, of 
course, the traditional religious 
customs which centre round the 
pacification of the spirits. Bali 
needs the Gospel, which, when 
understood, creates a desire for a 
better life and, at the same time, 
dispels darkness, fear and super- 
stition. 


This article describes some of the 
hardships of a missionary itinerary. 


A Jungle Journey 


By George Sexton 


F9R my jungle journey in the 
wild country of Northern 

Brazil, my mount was a faithful 
old mule. The first four or five 
days was over chapada country, 
long dry grass dotted with trees 
and red sandstone hills. A rough, 
tortuous track, spinning out league 
after league, connected one farm- 
stead with the next. A burning 
sun made every discovery of water 
by the way an excuse for an inward 
doxology. 

All went well on the first day. 
. About noon on the second day, the 
first sign of human habitation to 
come into sight was a deserted 
house. Weeds and creepers grow- 
ing through the windows told their 
own tale. A small path led down 
to a stream, but this was apparently 
merely the previous occupier's 
track to his water supply. A 
fresh start took me down another 
track which quickly faded out and 
the third and last looked least 
inviting. It led on for hours 
through the chapada, where a 
wisp of smoke from camp fire or 
homestead would have been as 
welcome as a sail to a stranded 
mariner. 

At one point I left the path to 
climb a hillock and scanned the 
horizon in vain for any such sign. 
'The track was becoming more 
and more difficult to trace. The 
setting sun gave warning that in a 
very little while I should be 
stranded and alone. A tired and 


hungry mule is not easily in- 
fluenced by whip or spur. Mine 
was no exception ; indeed he was 
so indifferent to any urging on my 
part that he chose suddenly to 
adopt a sitting posture from which 
nothing less than dynamite would 
have raised him. 

I recognized defeat. Saddle and 
gear were soon slung on a nearby 
tree. And before I could find a 
place to sling my hammock I had 
stumbled across a lovely little 
creek of cold clear water. Streams 
in the desert. Surely a kind provi- 
dence had decided where my mule 
should mutiny ! 

Tucked in my hammock I read 
a portion from the Book while a 
blazing fire provided comfort and 
security and the stars overhead 
spoke to me of the ceaseless watch 
of a loving Father.  '' With you 
always." 

The chilly morning mist roused 
me at a very early hour, and the 
mule was unhobbled and loaded 
for the next stage of the journey, 
when, with startling clearness, a 
voice said:  ' Go back to the 
deserted house and down to the 
stream." At first I was filed 
with doubt and dismay at such a 
proposal; but these feelings soon 
gave way to a conviction that the 
Lord had intervened for my help. 
Yesterday's tracks were still clear, 
and soon after midday I had 
passed the deserted house and 
found myself back by the stream, 
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beyond which I now discovered 
fairly fresh mule tracks. These 
led out to an established path and, 
an hour later, a farmstead. 


The next three days saw me 
through the chapada country and 
entering upon eight days of forest ; 
but without my mule. He had 
tired and fallen sick. At intervals 
of a day’s journey I expected to 
find Indian villages and shelter by 
night. Having passed this way 
before with an Indian guide I was 
confident of the track, but I 
knew I must hurry as I had no gun 
with which to get food. The 
forest yielded nothing except 
muddy water to go with my one- 
course lunch of three handfuls 
of farina. 


As evening came on and my 
pack grew heavy, and the path 
difficult, I had visions of another 
night between two trees in my 
hammock, with all the eerie noises 
and prowlings of the night frater- 
nity of the forest. But there was 
something better in store for me. 
A party of Indians out on a hunt- 
ing expedition came along and 
proved to be friendly. 


Sharp eyes and ears sometimes 
bring a meal to the lone traveller 
in the Brazilian forest, or save him 
from lurking animals or reptiles, 
but there is no defence against 
the little carepato ticks which hang 
from the underside of a leaf, like 
a miniature swarm of bees. It 
was my misfortune to disturb one 
such swarm and they fell upon me 
in their hundreds. Each one was 
a minute tearing fury, digging 
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itself into my skin and setting up 
a violent irritation. 


With my farina nearly finished, 
I reached another village by night- 
fall, and the Indians gathered 
round to hear the story of the 
Saviour’s love. Next morning my 
little sack had been mysteriously 
replenished with farina, and this 
by Indians whom I have known to 
refuse the gift of a drink of muddy 
water to thirsty cattle-men. They 
would steal or drive an unfair 
bargain with a stranger, but only 
my unseen Companion could have 
made them give and give 
secretly. 

Midday saw me resting on a 
giant of the forest, fallen in a 
dried-up swamp, contemplating 
my woebegone appearance due to 
“ cat's-claw" and other tearing 
bushes and vines. As I sat there 
the Lord sent ministering angels 
in the forms of two Indians. I 
recognized them as angels, in 
spite of their red paint, when they 
shared with me a large baked fish ; 
and could there be any room for 
doubt when they gave me the use 
of a hollow reed (about eighteen 
inches long), with which to reach 
down to drink from a forest water- 
hole ? 


That night my hotel was a 
dismal ruin on the edge of a dried- 
up swamp. Its only water-hole 
was completely dry, and twining 
weeds were everywhere. Swarm- 
ing mosquitoes gave me a lively 
welcome, and entered into com- 
petition for my blood with the 
tormenting carepato ticks. My 
sheath knife had successfully re- 
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moved many of the ticks and much 
skin, but sleep was impossible. 


The weird creepings and creak- 
ings in the gloom of the forest 
would have produced a sense of 
utter loneliness, but for the know- 
ledge that I was not alone. I 
learned afterwards that this place 
was infested with jaguars, yet I 
heard none nor gave any thought 
to such a risk. ‘‘ They shall not 
come nigh thee.” My inform- 
ants, some cowmen, had spent a 
night sitting on the poles of the 
ruin while these beasts prowled 
below. 

All speed now for the next 
village. But, oh! those ticks ! 
Dried swamp, hill, dale and trees, 
trees, trees. And among the trees, 
here a monkey, there a bird, and 
once the low coughing of a jaguar, 
but always the maddening ticks. 
I sang choruses (with no effect on 
the ticks) and at last reached a 
village. Now the common habit 
of the Indian is to take pleasure 
in the pain of others, and my 
appearance and distress was to 
them immensely funny. Their 
amusement probably had an admix- 
ture of fear lest they should share 
my pestilentia] little parasites. 
Eventually, however, an old squaw 
handed me some tobacco to rub 
over my body which afforded some 
relief, especially after a bathe in 
the nearby stream. 


It was an extra long stretch to 
the next village and 5 a.m. saw me 
on the way, making the best 
possible speed. Another one- 
course lunch was eaten at midday 
—three handfuls of farina and 
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water. By early afternoon pro+ 
gress was good enough to ensure 
reaching the village before sunset, 
but the all-too-familiar symptoms 
of malaria began to make their 
appearance: chilliness, aching 
head, leaden feet and the inescap- 
able desire to sit down. I used my 
meagre supply of quinine sparingly 
and pressed on with chattering 
teeth. 

Before the sun went down my 
supper came and planted itself 
precisely in the middle of the path 
—a tortoise. A little later and I 
would have missed him in the 
dark ; a few inches to right or 
left and I would have missed him 
in the bush ; a little larger and I 
could not have carried him ; a 
little smaller and he would not 
have been enough to go around the 
company with which I had to 
share him. 

With a feeling of intense relief 
I freed my shoulders from my 
pack outside the first house in the 
village, as an angry voice from its 
dark interior made it clear that 
visitors were unwelcome. My 
tortoise was eventually delivered 
up to a more hospitable housewife, 
but even so it was the combined 
effects of weariness and malaria 
which restrained me from lodging 
a protest on account of the tiny 
portion which reached me after 
the process of cooking. However, 
strength returned sufficiently after 
the meal to enable me to preach 
to the gathered Indians before 
retiring for the night. 


The fever renewed its onslaught 
next day; but it was a much 
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shorter journey. My leaden feet 
would not have gone further, and 
the pleadings of two Indian fellow 
sufferers led me to part with 
almost the last of the quinine. As 
the village came in sight, I made 
a tremendous effort to reach the 
very first house, and then literally 
subsided, without the strength to 
care what might happen next. 
Here, however, I found another 
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as coal, but with the heart of 
a mother. This man was a 
Brazilian Christian, who had 
arrived the previous evening and 
who had been a faithful friend to 
some of our missionaries in the 
early days of our work on the Rio 
Pindare. In a couple of days he 
had nursed me back to my feet, 
and one more day in the forest 
saw me through to Sao Pedro and 


ministering angel, outwardly black a real rest. 


ENDING OUR UNHAPPY DIVISIONS 


T What Dr. William Paton describes in a letter to The Times as “ a symbol of the 
profoundest and most real unity which exists among human beings," namely, a fellow- 
ship of Churches throughout the world, was discussed at a recent meeting of the Church 
Assembly at Westminster. The Archbishop of York moved a resolution welcoming 
the establishment of the World Council of Churches, and accepting the invitation to 
be represented. His motion was carried by a large majority. Dr. Temple pointed 
out that recent conferences proved that there was considerable overlapping, and he 
felt that, from the financial point of view, contributing bodies were more likely to 
subscribe to a single organization for cecumenical purposes which represented the whole 
of the international activities of the Church. Intense interest was taken in the move- 
ment by the younger churches in the Far East and India. Already fifty-nine churches 
had intimated their adherence. 

The Bishop of Chichester declared that the situation was too serious to allow the 
present distribution of Christian forces to continue, and he drew attention to the Pope’s 
insistence upon the importance of collaboration between all who believed in the divinity 
of Christ. 

In a speech before the motion was put to the Assembly, the Archbishop of Canter- | 
bury said that Christian unity had sprung up in his own lifetime in a way he once would 
have thought impossible. He trembled to think what Christendom would say when 
the war was over, if there was no body in existence which could make any appeal to the 
various Christian forces operating throughout the world, and bring them together. 


A GEM 


T ^ child, saying his prayers in these terrible times, prayed for his parents and 
friends, and then added: “O God, be sure and take good care of Yourself, because 
if anything should happen to You we are sunk." 


What is Christian Education? The 
writer seeks to answer this question 


Secret of True Education 
By V. W. Dyer 


“4 {Bae minority problem is 
solved by a change of heart 
which gives to the majority 

a new gratitude and to the minority 

a new destiny. In this way a 

minority can enrich the life of the 

whole nation and build bridges 
between nations.” 

The Anglo- Burmans are a 
minority in Burma. They form a 
professedly Christian community 
and have a strong desire for a 
really Christian education. Their 
education has been in the hands 
of missions. Is the result what it 
should have been? Is the aim 
racial culture or is it Christian 
character ? 


There is much doubt as to what 


Christian education is, and a great 
deal of confusion exists in the 
minds of teachers. Is it adding a 
few hours’ Bible teaching to a 
secular curriculum ? Surely not. 
Is it that a Christian teacher 
teaches a Government curriculum ? 
Again, surely not. Is it not some- 
thing far deeper and more funda- 
mental? Something which has 
been lost in America, and to a 
large extent in England? No 
doubt a consciously Christian 
teacher can do much to make his 
influence felt and often achieves 
striking results, but is it through 
the medium of the class education 
given or through the force of his 
own Christian personality ? This 
has very frequently confused the 
issue before us. 


I should say that a Christian 
education should do two things : 
(1) Provide an adequate life pur- 
pose. (2) Connect the students 
with the power to carry it out. 
If the Gospel is really the good 
news that Christians have claimed 
it to be, why should these two 
things not be expected : purpose 
and power ? Educationalists have 
claimed that the secret of real 
education is integration to a 
sufficiently interesting and worth- 
while social purpose. 

The entire educational systems 
of Germany and Italy are built 
upon this principle of integration 
to one all-consuming purpose. 
They have captured the enthusiasm 
of youth and the emotions of 
mature manhood in carrying out 
their totalitarian purpose. Russia 
likewise is educating her 180- 
million people to be absolutely 
loyal to the one supreme pur- 
pose of building a co-operative and 
classless nation instead of a selfish- 
ly competitive one. She demands 
complete surrender to her totali- 
tarian principle. These efforts 
reveal the greatest failure of our 
modern education : namely, fail- 
ure to control the emotions. 

Stephen Foot, D.S.O., an Eng- 
lish public schoolmaster, says: 
“ The two twin devils of education 
are futility and fear.” Students 
are often terrified of failure in 
school or failure after they get out 
of school, so that they are of little 
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use to themselves or society. 
Others may do well enough in 
their studies, but, having no life 
purpose which consumes all their 
enthusiasm and energy, they drift 
through life saying in their hearts : 
“Oh, what's the use anyway! 
What's the good of it all?" 
Again, we see the failure is to do 
that most difficult thing—to edu- 
cate the emotions. 

I have met many a B.A. or 
Ph.D. who was, no doubt, intellec- 
tually mature, but emotionally his 
attitudes were of the impatient, 
aggressive fourteen-year-old boy. 
Professor Macmurray, “ in his 
Freedom in the Modern World, 
puts it this way: "We are intel- 
lectually civilized, but emotionally 
primitive ; we have set the intel- 
lect free, but left the emotions in 
chains." Hitler and Mussolini 
have learned how to educate their 
youth so as to set free all their 
emotions for the one task of 
building a  world-dominating 
nation. German youth are brought 
up on the slogan.: ' You were 
born to die for Germany ! " We 
may dislike their methods of brute 
force and betrayal of the cause of 
freedom of thought and sacredness 
of personality, but we must admit 
the fact of their success in educa- 
ting the emotional life. Must we 
not ask ourselves the question : 
" How are we setting free the 
emotional life of the students 
in our Christian English 
schools ? "' 


“ The real task of education is 
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not to train boys and girls to fit 
into the world as it exists to-day, 
but to train them to build the 
world anew,” says Mr. Foot. 
“ Youth asks for a task that takes 
the whole of him, something for 
which he can sacrifice everything 
... that is what Lenin, Mussolini 
and Hitler have proved.” Jesus 
Christ gives a task infinitely greater 
than these men, but, as Moody 
pointed out in the last century, it 
will require, in order to do it, a 
hundred per cent. surrender to the 
will of God. This surrender al- 
ways puts us on the right path, 
and in His fellowship alone can 
anything worthwhile be achieved. 
The problem we have to answer 
is : how is Christian education to 
become wholly dominated by 
Christ and serve the interests of 
His Kingdom ? This, of course, 
is no simple problem. It goes to 
the root of much that is wrong 
with the world to-day. Unless 
so-called Christian nations will 
give a Christian education to their 
young people, things cannot im- 
prove. 

The evangelistic power of truly 
educated youth who have sat at 
the feet of Christ, and who have 
been taught by Him throughout 
the formative years of their lives, 
has yet to be discovered. It is a 
latent force which can only be 
liberated when education becomes 
truly Christian. 

The Christian ideal is the only 
absolutely perfect one, that is: 
Love to God and neighbour. 


Mr. Goodall has returned recently from 
an important tour of the South Seas. 


Pioneers in Samoa 
By Norman Goodall 


HAVE before me an old minute 
book. The back of it is broken, 
most of the pages are loose, damp 

has played havoc with the paper 
and much of the writing is now 
undecipherable. But in the early 
pages of the volume three signa- 
tures still stand out boldly. They 
are those of Aaron Buzacott, John 
Williams and Walter Croker. 
Such names as these open a door 
into one of the most romantic 
chapters in the history of missions. 

The book was started on board 
the Dunottar Castle in 1836, when 
seven passengers, ‘‘ pursuant to the 
suggestion contained in the written 
instructions received from the 
Directors " (of the London Mis- 
sionary Society), formed them- 
selves ‘‘into a public Mission 
Committee for the management of 
the general affairs of the mission 
entrusted to us at the Samoan 
Islands." Aaron Buzacott was 
appointed Chairman, and he guided 
the deliberations of the Committee 
in its earliest stages. 

Two years later a meeting was 
held at which the first resolution 
passed was one recording “ devout 
gratitude to God for the interesting 
and cheering circumstances " 
under which the members met. 
The most cheering circumstance 
was that John Williams occupied 
the chair, for a few days previously 
the Camden had anchored in Apia 
Harbour. I should like to see a 
picture of this group of adven- 


turers listening to John Williams’ 
own account of his London vic- 
tories. The Corporation of Lon- 
don, having heard the tale of his 
pioneering in the Pacific, had been 
stirred to vote him £500 in token 
of its “ liberal countenance and 
support to so noble and so great 
a work." 

The Churches of Britain had 
excelled themselves in responding 
to the story of his eighteen years’ 
service in the islands, including 
his account—now classic—of the 
building of a ship more or less 
ex nihilo. And his final departure 
from London in the Society’s own 
newly purchased schooner had 
been one of the sensations of the 
century. ‘There is deep feeling in 
this old minute which concludes : 
*...in a word, all the tokens we 
have received of kindness of 
friends and of the Divine goodness 
emphatically call for our thanks- 
giving and furnish the most power- 
ful encouragements and pledges 
for the future." 

Some of the minutes of this 
period read a little quaintly : 
“That bathing on the Sabbath 
immediately after morning prayer 
be not prohibited " follows upon 
the decision “ That no persons be 
allowed to pray in public who 
have more than one wife." Much 
deliberation evidently lies behind 
the verdict “ That it does not 
appear to us either prudent or 
Scriptural that women pray or 
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take any part in the conduct of 
public worship when men are 
present." But neither quaintness 
nor narrowness are the prevailing 
features of these records. 


What most impresses me is a 
splendid restlessness which per- 
vades so many of the discussions. 
It is the restlessness of men whose 
ship is tugging at its moorings. It 
was a small company that had 
settled in Samoa. There was no 
lack of hard work to be done there. 
But there is scarcely a meeting 
recorded at which reference is not 
made to the needs of other islands 
and the necessity for despatching 
ambassadors further afield. This 
is why John Williams only signed 
the minutes of four meetings. He 
was on his way to Erromanga 
when the next one was held. 
When the little company gathered 
for the sixth time since the cheer- 
ing circumstance of the Camden's 
arrival, it was to meet Captain 
Croker of H.M.S. Favourite, who 
had brought back to Apia for 
burial the little that remained of 
the body of John Williams the 
martyr. 

The brethren invited Croker to 
preside over their gathering, and, 
appended to some noble minutes, 
there is the signature “ Walter 
Croker, R.N." The record of this 
occasion has passed into history, 
but I find it difficult to read the 
original of these minutes without 
emotion : 

While we cannot contemplate this 
most afflicting event without the keenest 
anguish, we would bow with devout 


ubmission to the unerring though 
nscrutable councils of the Most High, 
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and it not a little alleviates the poig- 
nancy of our grief that this honoured 
servant of Christ did not fall until he 
had first planted the standard of the 
Cross on the Islands of Rotuma and 
Tanna, which may be regarded as a 
key to that extensive group of Islands 
where he finished his course . . . 

It is our very decided conviction that 
the decease of our lamented Brother 
Williams should make no difference 
whatever in reference to the Camden's 
being vigorously employed in the 
prosecution of the objects for which she 
was purchased. . . . We pledge our- 
selves to do the utmost in our power to 
carry out the objects contemplated by 
Mr. Williams and the Directors . . . 

That the following brethren be 
appointed a sub-committee to arrange 
for the voyage of the schooner to 
Savage Island . . . 

That one of our brethren be selected 
to proceed in the Camden to endeavour 
to carry out the plans of our departed 
Brother Williams .. . 


It was recently my privilege to 
worship in a native church in 
Apia, Western Samoa. The door 
was open and I could look on to 
the waters across which the Camden 
sailed a century ago. I could also 
see on the quayside, perfectly 
framed in the doorway of the 
Church, the ''modest stone” 
which stands near the remains of 
John Williams and bears a simple 
tribute to his memory. 

My visit was timed to coincide 
with the Annual Assembly of the 
Samoan Church, and for three 
weeks, I shared in the deliberations 
of a very remarkable '' Younger 
Church." 

The fact that the sessions occu- 
pied three weeks means that the 
experience was a test of endurance, 
but this in itself was a reminder 
of something characteristic of the 
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islands. The Samoans are a race 
of untirable conversationalists and 
insatiable listeners. Although they 
have long been literate, it is the 

“oral tradition " that still pre- 
dominates ; and since there is no 
apparent reason for hurrying, why 
not spend three weeks, instead of 
three days, in discussing matters 
of such high import as the work 
of the Church ? 

After making certain adjust- 
ments to meet the weakness of the 
flesh I found this period very 
illuminating. I heard great oratory 
as well as keen discussion, and the 
Samoan leader of the proceedings 
was a man whose bearing and 
ability would give dignity to an 
assembly of the Church in any 
part of the world. 


This Samoan Assembly is one 
symptom of the progress which 
has followed the heroism and 
sacrifice of earlier days. It is a 
representative gathering which can 
speak and act for the largest 
religious community in the islands. 
Its delegates are drawn both from 
Eastern Samoa (American) and 
Western Samoa (New Zealand 
Mandated Territory). The total 
native population of the group is 
66,000 and the Church, which has 
been brought into being through 
the instrumentality of the London 
Missionary Society, numbers about 
73 per cent. of the whole com- 
munity. 

The growth of the Church 
towards maturity in recent years 
has made it possible to reduce to 
a very small number the European 
missionary staff, At present, six 
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missionaries are serving, and the 
Society is budgeting for a maxi- 
mum of seven. Four of these are 
primarily engaged in training- 
institutions, and a fifth is largely 
occupled in administrative work 
and in a European chaplaincy. 
Some European oversight is given 
to the < district work, but 
Samoans themselves carry major 
responsibility for this, and for the 
general direction of the Church 
in its Councils. 

The General Assembly above 
referred to, which, by its con- 
stitution, is wholly responsible for 
the general legislation of the 
Church, is composed of 120 voting 
members including the seven, 
missionaries. These last carry no 
formal authority beyond that of 
ordinary members of the Assembly. 


Financially the Church has long 
been self-supporting. Its local 
ministry and its training institu- 
tions are maintained wholly by 
the Church itself. In addition to 
this, a sum of £2,000 is contributed 
annually towards the cost of the 
service rendered by European 
missionaries, and additional gifts 
are made for missionary work 
overseas. This generosity of 
giving and breadth of outlook is 
really the key to the vitality of the 
Christian community. 

From the beginning of its 
Christian experience the Samoan 
Church has been a missionary 
body. Amongst the earliest of 
those minutes to which I have 
referred there is another noble page 
on which are inscribed thirty-four 
names, John Williams needed 
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eight native helpers to accompany 
him on what was to be his last 
expedition, and he asked for 
volunteers. These thirty-four 
were forthcoming and since that 
time there has been an unbroken 
succession of Samoan missionaries 
serving in the Pacific. They have 
shared martyrdom with their Euro- 
pean friends ; they have suffered 
much through sickness and through 
separation. from their homeland, 
but never has there been a shortage 
of candidates for vacancies in the 
fields that are open to them. 
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It was no accident that the 
greatest meeting in connection 
with the Annual Assembly was a 
missionary rally, and it was charac- 
teristic of these folk that, when 
I spoke to them about the Church's 
unfinished task in India, their 
response was ' Why can't we go 
there ? " 

" [t is our very decided con- 
viction that the decease of our 
lamented brother Williams should 
make no difference whatever . . 
We pledge ourselves...’ Thank 
God, they did. 


Special interest attaches to the following extract from an article, entitled 
“With Christ in Arabia," as it refers to the magnificent work of Dr. Robert 
Cochrane, son of the Joint-Editor of World Dominion 


Christian Knights 


By Paul W. Harrison 


OME with me for a few 

minutes to Chingleput, India. 

Here 850 lepers are cared for, 
with that beautiful perfection of 
ministry which the trained nurses 
of Great Britain and America 
know. You and I cannot enter 
that fenced area except as Dr. 
Cochrane lets us in. There, in 
that great compound are pastors, 
college professors, men and women 
and children, all victims of the 
dreadful disease which takes away 
all hope from the heart, and 
gradually puts hideous ugliness in 
the place of physical loveliness. 

But Chingleput is a beautiful 
place, more beautiful than the 
Taj Mahal. It is at such places 
that missionaries are bringing to 
the lepers the ministry of rescue. 
There are still knights in the world. 


We who have been permitted to 
join the ranks of the doctors have 
a knightly Honour Roll of which 
we are very proud. Such a 
Knight of the Round Table freed 
the world of yellow fever. Because 
he died, other men do not have to. 

Dr. Cochrane is one of those 
knights. His careful records of 
hundreds of leprosy cases, you 
could not duplicate perhaps any- 
where in the world. It is by 
means of records of that kind that 
we discover the causes of disease. 

If we can keep Cochrane and his 
comrades in this work for another 
ten years, we hope to put leprosy 
in the list of defeated diseases, 
where typhoid fever and tuber- 
culosis are now. Those knights 
are fighting their battles with 
short and broken lances. 


In these days of empty churches, it is refreshing to read of a 
preacher who had difficulty in getting into his own meeting ! 


Preacher who was Locked Out 


CORRESPONDENT sends 

us an amusing story in con- 

nection with a recent evangel- 
istic campaign conducted by Mr. 
A. Lindsay Glegg, Chairman of 
Mildmay's Evangelistic group, and 
a Vice-President of the Movement. 
Vast crowds gathered for the meet- 
ings in the new Philharmonic Hall, 
and towards the end of the cam- 
paign, it was necessary to lock the 
doors before the evening meetings 
and to turn hundreds away. 


Arriving near the time of the 
meeting, Mr. Lindsay Glegg found 
himself locked out. The Com- 
missionaire, who was guarding the 
entrance, not knowing the preacher, 
informed him that it would be 
impossible for him to enter the 
building ; whereupon Mr. Lindsay 
Glegg handed him his Bible, and 
said, with a smile: “ Then per- 
haps you will go and deliver the 
address for me, for I happen to be 
Lindsay Glegg." The Commis- 
sionaire, however, with sturdy Nor- 
thern doggedness, merely replied : 
" |m afraid that won't do, Sir. 
I have let in six Lindsay Gleggs 
already to the meeting ! " 


A moment or two later, a Press 
photographer arrived at the door, 
armed with his tripod and the 
usual paraphernalia of his craft. 
The Commissionaire made a con- 
cession in his case, and, as the 
door opened, Mr. Lindsay Glegg 


pushed his way in after him, 
declaring, with a smile: “I’m 
going in to help as his assistant.” 
When he reached the platform, 
preparations were made for the 
photograph to be taken, but the 
flashlight failed to function, where- 
upon Mr. Lindsay Glegg stepped 
forward, and told the great 
audience of what had happened. 
“ As I came into the building as 
the photographer’s assistant,” he 
said, ‘‘ it is only fair that I should 
help him in his distress." Amid 
the spontaneous merriment of 
those present, the famous evangelist 
rendered the needed assistance, 
and in due course the picture was 
taken. 

This little incident, adds our 
correspondent, throws a side light 
on the criticisms of those who are 
disposed to suggest that the Gos- 
pel is played out, and that it is no 
longer possible to gather large 
crowds of people for evangelistic 
campaigns. In every part of the 
United Kingdom Mr. Lindsay 
Glegg is recognized as one of 
God’s good gifts to His Church, 
and his many friends rejoice that, 
in spite of his incessant labours, 
this consecrated Christian layman 
continues, with unimpaired health 
and growing spiritual power, to 
bear his testimony that the Gospel 
of Christ is indeed the power of 
God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth. 


This authoritative article will be read with 
special interest in view of recent celebrations. 


An Outpost of Europe 


THE Republic of Portugal is 
L celebrating this year the eighth 
centenary of its independence. 
There was a time when the Indian 
Ocean was a Portuguese | lake ; 
when not a vessel could cross its 
waters without a Portuguese pass- 
port ; when the terrible Albu- 
querque told the Sultan to beware 
or he would destroy Mecca and 
Medina, and turn the Nile into 
the Red Sea. 'Those were the 
days of the crusade for faith and 
empire, when Vasco da Gama 
doubled the Cape; Cabral dis- 
covered Brazil, and Magellan’s 
fleet circumnavigated the world. 
What remains of this crusade 
to-day ? Brazil is an independent 
Portuguese-speaking republic of 
43,000,000 people. Two African 
colonies and a few outposts in the 
East are still linked with the 
mother country: a little empire 
with 7,000,000 souls in the home- 
land and 10,000,000 across the seas. 
The order of the Roman Catho- 
lic system has been carried by 
mission and crusade into these 
parts, but we hear less of the 
reformed Church. In Brazil this 
is well established through the 
work of missions and infiltration 
of minorities : in Portuguese Africa 
real conquests have been won. 
But in Portugal itself, progress has 
been slow. There are some ten 
to fifteen thousand evangelical 
believers in the country, mostly 
faithful and earnest Christians, but 


as a community, without political 
influence. 


Two reasons may be cited to 
account for this. Portugal has 
always been an outpost of Europe ; 
the ferment of the Reformation 
did not affect her ; and although 
there were martyrs, no reformed 
community survived persecution, 
as in France, to maintain the testi- 
mony. The force and appeal of a 
historical tradition have been lack- 
ing.  'The reconstruction of the 
evangelical faith in the last century 
has only attracted limited assis- 
tance from outside. Indeed, the 
Portuguese evangelical Churches 
have to some extent depended on 
Brazil, and have suffered from 
the limitations of the Brazilian 
Churches themselves and the diffi- 
culties of the export of currency. 

Two modern tendencies may, 
finally, be noted. Recently there 
has been a considerable increase of 
interest among Portuguese evan- 
gelical Christians in the evangel- 
ization of the colonies. But, 
simultaneously, there has been 
much evidence of the recovered 
influence, closer consolidation, and 
tenacious exclusivism of the Roman 
Catholic Church, both in the 
metropolis and the colonies. 
Portuguese evangelicals, and mis- 
sionaries in Africa, have found 
themselves faced with restrictions 
upon personnel and obstacles to the 
acquirement and use of property 
which have proved difficult to 
remove. Optimism about future 
progress must, therefore, be 
tempered by a careful assessment 
of the real situation. 


Sentinel of the Near East 
By Joseph J. Cooksey 
"Turkey, guardian of the Dardanelles, stands as the armed sentinel of the Near East. 


With her are Iran, Iraq and Afghanistan, co-signatories of the Saadabad Pact, and 
behind them stand Egypt, Yemen and Arabia and the whole Moslem world, solidly 


united in the cause of the Allies. 


t The Russian Baku oilfields, essential to an enemy 
invading the Near East, lie within a few miles of the Turkish frontier. 


In the present 


war situation Turkey occupies a position of supreme importance. 


ONE of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the Turkish people 
is their robust common sense. 
Englishmen readily understand 
and form friendships with them, 
and these, as the writer can testify, 
may be permanent and pleasing. 

This good sense was shown in 
1923, at the Convention of Lau- 
sanne, when an exchange of popu- 
lations with Greece was arranged 
as a means of averting friction 
between the two countries. Some 
1,300,000 Orthodox Christians 
crossed over into Greece, and 
388,146 Moslems crossed into 
Turkey. Between 1921-1929 
another stream of immigrants came 
into Turkey : 130,000 of them 
from the Balkans. In June, 1938, 
a five-year plan was announced, 
whereby it is hoped eventually to 
bring the total repatriated Turks 
up to 1,000,000, the greater num- 
ber of whom will be installed on 
the farmlands of Anatolia. 

The firm friendship of Turkey 
with Greece, which has followed 
this peace-seeking policy, is in 
striking contrast to the pernicious 
use of German minorities in 
foreign countries by the Hitler 
régime. 

During the lifetime of Mustapha 
Kemal Ataturk, the intellectual 
and physical welfare of Turkish 
youth was very near his heart, and 


provisions in his will ensured the 
implementing of far - reaching 
plans. The vital importance of 
youth in the up-building of the 
new Turkish State resulted in the 
passing of enactments which put 
an end to foreign educational or 
religious influences, and which 
were applied to the schools of the 
American Board in which Christ- 
ianity had been taught almost 
from the commencement of its 
work in 1820. Robert College, 
which produced so many of the 
men who built up the Turkish 
Republic in its early critical years, 
is still a living force, but the once 
extensive school system of the 
Board is now reduced to two 
schools for boys in Tarsus and 
Talas, and two for girls in Smyrna 
and Scutari. 

The Republic is hungrily absorb- 
ing every influence of Western 
civilization which it considers 
socially useful for its people, and 
this has created a demand for 
education, especially technical edu- 
cation, which it is not yet prepared 
to meet. Forty thousand villages 
clamour for schools, but thirty- 
two thousand of these have less 
than four hundred inhabitants, 
and teachers required on this vast 
scale are not yet in training. 
Partly to meet the need, the 
Government has been employing, 
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as village educators, non-com- 
missioned officers who have com- 
` pleted their military course, and 
encouraging them with the grant 
of a plot of land. 

In the higher schools, the 
paucity of teachers means crowded 
classes, in which individual atten- 
tion, discipline and effective in- 
struction are with difficulty made 
possible. The scrapping of Turk- 
ish text-books in the Arabic 
characters has not been followed 
by any adequate replacement by 
others in Latin characters : hence 
the present official requirement 
that students in the University 
should learn one European lan- 
guage, using European text-books. 

The close friendship of Turkey 
with Great Britain and America, 
has served to popularize the Eng- 
lish language. The schools have 
taken it up with enthusiasm, and 
have thereby created a demand for 
teachers of the language, which, 
in part, has been met by graduates 
from the schools of the American 
Board. During a recent visit to 
these schools a pleasing change of 
attitude toward them by the Turks 
was noticeable. 


The schools not only give a 
first-class education, which wins 
wide appreciation and increases 
the stream of pupils, but notably 
they form strong sterling charac- 
ters, able to meet the demands and 
withstand the temptations of the 
modern world. Parents perceive 
a moral betterment in their child- 
ren, employers note a steady 
faithfulness in their employees. 
Such is the implicit confidence 
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reposed in the heads of the schools 
that children are brought from a 
distance of two or three days’ 
travel, and are left entirely in their 
care for the nine months of the 
teaching year ; and this trust goes 
on for the seven years of the full 
school course. 

Though the moral dynamic 
emanates from those who profess 
another religion, Turkish good 
sense appreciates the value of the 
results for the nation. Ideals and 
precepts which are the foundation 
of the spiritual life of the teachers, 
and which inspire in the pupils 
the joy of work and the privilege 
of serving others, could not fail 
to evoke their admiration. 

Although Islam is no longer 
the State religion, Turkey is still 
regarded as a Moslem country. 


The census of 1935 gave 
15,838,673 Moslems out of a 
total population of 16,158,018. 


The repatriation of such a large 
number of Orthodox Christians 
in 1923 considerably diminished 
the Christians in the population, 
yet there remain a goodly number 
—125,046 Orthodox ; 32,155 
Roman Catholics; 44,526 Gre- 
gorian Armenians ; 11,229 other 
Armenians; 8,486 Protestants, 
and 4,725 undesignated Christians, 
making a total of 226,167. 

The Evangelical Churches of 
the American Board are in three 
principal groups: in the region 
of Mardin and Diarbekir, in the 
Province of Hatay, and in Istanbul. 
The Mardin - Diarbekir constitu- 
ency is chiefly composed of Arabic- 
speaking Syrians who occupy seven 
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Churches with a communicant 
membership of 500 and a com- 
munity of over 1,000. The strong- 
est Churches are at Migyat and 
Hasana. Some hardship is ex- 
perienced by the Government 
requirement that services shall be 
held in Turkish, not in Arabic. 


In the Province of Hatay, the 
vigorous Armenian Churches re- 
moved to territory under French 
Mandate, when the province was 
ceded to Turkey. There remain 
three Churches under the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Mission—at 
Antioch, Alexandretta and Suadiye. 
Here again Arabic, the current 
language, will have to give way to 
Turkish for service purposes. 


In Istanbul, four. evangelical 
Churches are active. A more 
liberal language régime permits 
two of these to conduct services 
in Armenian, one in Greek and a 
fourth in Turkish. The total 
communicant membership is 363, 
with a community of more than 
one thousand. The influence of 
these Churches extends far beyond 
their constituency and reaches to 
large numbers of a constantly 
changing population. Istanbul is 
the publication and secretarial 
headquarters of the American 
Board, and the centre of the unified 
work of the British and American 
Bible Societies, and these put into 
circulation a considerable volume 
of helpful Christian literature. 


The opinion gains ground that a 
period of absorption of the world's 
best literature will have to pre- 
pare the way for an era of creative 
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Turkish literature. Books recom- 
mended for translation are :— 
Homer’s Epics, Sophocles’ King 
Oedipus, Oedipus Coloneus and 
His Tragedies, Antigone, Ajax as 
Electra and the Trachinian Maid- 
ens ; Don Quixote by Cervantes ; 
Shakespeare, Moliére’s Misan- 
thrope; Rousseau's Emile; 
Goethe's Wilhelm Meister; Balzac's 
The Lily in the Valley; Jane 
Austin’s Pride and Prejudice ; 
Emily Bronté’s Wuthering Heights, 
Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. 

Halide Edip, Professor of Western 
Philology in the Istanbul Univer- 
sity, and one of the foremost 
woman writers in Turkey, has been 
filling the largest auditoriums with 
audiences to listen to her lecture 
on “ The Importance of Shake- 
speare in World  Literature.". 
Hilmi Ziya is the author of The 
Ethics of Love, a book which is 
being read all over the country. 
In the introduction the desire is 
expressed to reconcile Jesus and 
Nietzsche, that is, idealism and 
realism: the reconciliation of 
Jesus, who was the great spiritual 
personality of yesterday, with 
Nietzsche, who is one of the chief 
personalities of to-day. This may 
be done by the addition of the 
spiritual which is the need of our 
time, for “ the perfecting of the 
deficient." 

It is sadly obvious that the 
Turkish leaders and people, whom 
we sincerely admire, do not give 
a larger place in their thinking 
for the Divine Saviour of men, 
because they have never really 
understood Him. 


Tq response of the British 
people to the King's summons 

to a National Day of Prayer 
proves conclusively that the vast 
majority of our fellow citizens are 
waiting to be led back to the God 
whom they have neglected. We 
choose the last word of set purpose, 
because it is evident that the people 
have not rejected God. Their 
instinctive and automatic reaction 
to the cruelty and wickedness of 
the Nazi rulers supplies con- 
vincing evidence that the witness of 
a thousand years of Christian teach- 
ing has not been without its effect. 


But, while they have not re- 
jected God, they have neglected 
Him. They have been caught in 
the meshes of materialism, and 
have become entangled in many 
things which have been made 
possible through. the remarkable 
scientific discoveries of the last 
fifty years. The fact that certain 
churches up and down the country 
are crowded with eager seekers 
after truth is at least an indication 
that any servant of Christ, with a 
message of compelling grace and 
power, is able to attract those who 
are slowly awakening to their need 
of something more than material 
possessions. 


The Mildmay Movement for 
World Evangelization has been 
instrumental, during the last eight 
years, in organizing and conduct- 
ing a new type of evangelistic 
campaign in many parts of the 
country. Those who have been 
responsible for such campaigns 


The Mildmay Movement for Wor 


need presents a uniqu 
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bear their thankful testimony that 
there has been no lack of interest 
and support on the part of the 
particular. community to which 
their message was addressed. 


Encouraged by what has hap- 
pened in the past, the conviction 
has deepened in the minds of those 
responsible for such evangelism 
that the time is ripe for a nation- 
wide appeal in the name of Christ. | 
If such work is to be undertaken 
on a scale worthy of the occasion, 
it wil be necessary to enlist the 
co-operation of the best preachers 
in Britain, who are willing to 
devote two or three weeks each 
year to such special services as 
and when required. We believe 
that they themselves would wel- 
come this unique opportunity. 
Inasmuch as Mildmay is broad- 
based upon wide inter-denomina- 
tional sympathies, it has come to 
be regarded as the servant of all 
the Churches. It cannot be an 
accident that within the same 
compound at  Mildmay, there 
should be the Movement for 
World Evangelization, and also 
the World Dominion Movement. 
Although these organizations are 
separately controlled, they envisage 
together the whole world; co- 
ordination makes the one comple- 
mentary to the other. 


The World Dominion Move- 
ment, through its wide network 


n is convinced that this hour of 
the Christian Church 


uman Need 


of trusted and accredited corres- 
pondents, is in a position to give 
accurate information as to the 
Christian situation in any part of 
the world. But more is required 
than the discovery of a need, and 
it is at this stage that the Move- 
ment for World Evangelization 
steps in with its practical pro- 
posals. From its inception, Mild- 
may has represented the world 
vision. Beginning with its Jerusa- 
lem, it has passed on through 
Judæa and Samaria, and on to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 
Consequently, it should not be 
surprising if, in the present hour 
of national need, a contribution 
of love and service should be made 
to the Homeland by those who 
have gained experience overseas. 


In the campaigns that are con- 
templated, it is hoped, not only 
to enlist the active co-operation 
of preachers in Great Britain, but 
also the services of those who 
have borne the heat and burden 
of the day in the dark places of the 
earth. They have a testimony 
to give to the saving grace of Christ 
which is of incalculable value. 
Week by week, an evangelistic 
War Cabinet meets at Mildmay 
to survey the need and to estimate 
the opportunity. Steps are being 
taken not only to plan a nation- 
wide crusade at the close of the 
war, but to seize such oppor- 


tunities as are available in this 
present hour of national distress. 


That a large sum of money 
will be necessary for such a vast 
undertaking need not be argued, 
but Dr. Cochrane and those 
associated with him are persuaded 
that 

He who bids us forward go, 
Cannot fail the way to show. 


Among God’s people there are 
very many who feel that the 
primary task of the Christian 
Church is to evangelize the whole 
world, and to insist that, for the 
future, the teaching of Christ 
must be embodied as the ruling 
principle in industry and com- 
merce, in politics, in international 
affairs, as well as in the social life 
and the individual activities of 
ordinary people. Upon such 
must rest the responsibility for 
financial assistance. 


In spite of the heavy demands 
that are made upon all classes of 
the community at the present 
time, we are persuaded, in the 
light of past history, that those 
who have seen the vision and 
dreamed the dream will not fail 
to interpret their vision in terms 
of a vocation, and to translate their 
dreams into practical realities of 
love and service, for the glory of 
God, the honour of His Son, and 
the eternal salvation of those who 
sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death. 


The MILDMAY MOVEMENT is 
mustering all itsforcesto meet 
the challenge of these critical 


days. ALL ITS MANY 
ACTIVITIES ARE BEING 
CONTINUED. 


Since the outbreak of war 
1,000 EVANGELISTIC 
SERVICES have been held in 
various parts of the British 
Empire by Mildmay Evangelists. 


As a result of these meetings 
1,400 men and women have 
publicly professed their accep- 
tance of the Lord Jesus Christ 
as Saviour, and 


80 young people offered them- 
selves for FULL-TIMESERVICE 
either at Home or on the 
Mission Field. 


In addition to its ordinary evan- 
gelistic work, MILDMAY has 
sent 25,000 letters to men 
serving in H.M.F. to give them 
spiritual help, advice and en- 
couragement, andis continuing 
this correspondence. 


MILDMAY is co-operating in 
the National effort in other 
important ways. 


25 SPECIAL MEETINGS 


FOR PRAYER have been 
arranged in recent months in 
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various parts of the country, 
in view of the special needs of 
these times. 


The INTERNATIONAL 
FELLOWSHIP for WORLD 
WIDE WITNESS continues to 
extend its usefulness by linking 
together converts and experi- 
enced workers in the all im- 
portanttaskof personal witness. 


MILDMAY is continuing its 
activities in South America, in 
China, in North Africa and in 
other lands, but there are still 
about 40 projects in various 
parts of the world awaiting 
our help. 


WHAT OF THE 
FUTURE? 


We believe that after the 
war there will be oppor- 
tunities such as the Church 
has never had and Mildmay 
has formed a “ War Cabinet” 
to plan a great International 
Campaign which will touch 
every phase of life. 


We are attempting to begin 
NOW in an experimental 
way. 

WE NEED YOUR HELP, 
both by prayer and practical 
support. 


Further information may be had from the Secretary, and gifts 
may be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 


National House, Mildmay Centre, London, N.I 


Should Students be placed in reserved occupations t 
if they are to be the leaders of the future? 


Students—A Reserved Occupation? 
By A. C. S. 


T the outbreak of'the present 

war between China and Japan 

the Government of China fore- 
saw how easily the University 
students of the country might be 
swept into the army and mown 
down by the enemy. Recognizing 
the danger it therefore ordered 
that students who were part-way 
through their course should not 
enter the fighting forces, but be 
evacuated from the danger zone 
to the western provinces where 
they might complete their studies 
and later on, as qualified men, be 
available to give help in the work 
of reconstruction which will be 
necessary when China shall come 
once more to her full power. 

These very students, it was 
argued, will then have to be the 
leaders of the people and nothing 
must be allowed to interfere with 
their preparation for the task. 
Accordingly, the students trekked 
away from the war zone, obeyed 
their country’s orders and settled 
down to serious study. For them 
all was well, their ordered lives 
were undisturbed, and their 
studies progressed in quiet. 

Meanwhile the bulk of China 
passed through a baptism of blood 
and terror. Millions of peasants 
left their land to wander home- 
less across the country in search 
of shelter and safety. Rich homes 
were destroyed, business houses 
were burnt to the ground and their 
owners fled before the cruel foe. 
While this was going on, the 


student body, still carrying on its 
work of preparation for service, 
lived in another world and to-day, 
on that account, finds itself faced 
with a strange situation. Refugees, 
after months of wanderings and 
every kind of suffering, have also 
reached those western provinces 
and the students, meeting them, 
have found themselves strangely 
out of touch with this wounded, 
hopeless, heart-broken mass of 
humanity. 

The war in China has gone on 
for a long time, but these students 
have been far away from it, and 
have never been personally affected 
by the details of its cruelties. 
There is now no easy point of 
contact between the refugee and 
the students. ‘‘ Each man must 
drink his cup of wine alone ; and 
yet I tell you there's a fellowship,” 
and the sufferings of the masses 
have perhaps made them sensitive 
to a feeling that only those who 
shared the ordeal have a right to 
speak, and that help will be wel- 
come only from those who have 
trodden the same hard way. The 
stories which the students hear 
from these refugees are, after all, 
but stories. They are terrible 
and harrowing, but these young 
men have experienced nothing of 
the hardships reported and can- 
not enter into the sufferings of 
those who relate them. The 
people who arrive from invaded 
provinces, feel that a gulf exists 
between them and the students 
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who have not tasted of the nation's 
anguish. 

When I read this record of the 
difficulties brought about by a 
segregation which has such a 
reasonable and logical basis, I 
could but connect it in my mind 
with certain conditions which have 
come into being in connection 
with the present international 
crisis and the body of University 
students in Britain also. It may 
easily be that similar difficulties 
will arise here, for I have been 
told that in our own Universities 
and Colleges there is a strange 
detachment from the happenings 
of the terrific war which is being 
waged at this hour. One reason 
given for this aloofness is the fear 
lest the constant hearing of news 
from the front should interfere 
with the hard work which is 
necessary if examinations are to be 
taken successfully. The result is 
a curious standing apart from the 
immediate affairs which are en- 
gaging the attention of all men of 
action. 

The voice of the broadcaster is 
truly a disturbing factor in the 
quiet of a study. It distracts 
thought from books and fixes it 
on the horrors of the battlefield, 
but the leader of the future must 
be careful lest the term ‘‘ Reserved 
Occupation " carry with it the 
suggestion of a man who is not 
prepared to share in the full hard- 
ship and privation of the hour. 
It is possible to live an insulated 
life but nemesis will be apparent 
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when the hour for reconstruction | 
comes. At that time the man 
who has failed to take full part in 
the life of suffering will be dis- 
qualified from leadership by that 
very fact. 


In no sphere is segregation more 
serious than among Christian 
students. The “ Reserved Occu- 
pation " plea may carry with it 
certain advantages but they will 
all be forfeited in the future, un- 
less a man can show that he has 
done his part fully, unstintingly, 
without thought of danger, with 
true courage and with high resolve. 


In the Universities to-day there 
are fine groups of Christian men. 
and women who should be depend- 
able for leadership in the future, 
but let them prepare for that 
future, not only by academic 
studies, but by seizing the oppor- 
tunity which is given them to-day, 
of understanding the times in 
which they live and the men 
amongst whom they move. 


How can anyone understand his 
own times or his fellow men un- 
less he learn to do so through 
sharing their suffering ? At this 
very hour the world seems to be 
crumbling, and those only can 
take part in its reconstruction who 
emerge from the conflict with 
the unmistakable marks on them 
of those who have sacrificed and 
endured all things. Let Christian 
students awake to the seriousness 
of the issues at stake, be strong and 
quit themselves like men. 


“ Like the thief on the Cross” 


Their Last Fight 


QE of the strangest tales we 
have heard recently was told 

by an eminent Finnish 
engineer, who, as an officer in 
General Mannerheim’s army 
during the revolutionary period, 
- took part in the recapture of a 
town : 

Among the revolutionary 
prisoners placed under his care 
were seven who were to be shot 
at dawn. They were kept in the 
basement of the town hall, where 
his men stood in the passage with 
their rifles at the ready. 

The victorious soldiers taunted 
their prisoners and their reply 
was to swear and beat the 
walls with their bleeding fists, or 
to call for their wives and children 
whom they were to leave for ever 
when morning broke. To every- 
one’s astonishment, one of the men 
doomed to death began to sing, 
rather waveringly at first, and then 
in a stronger voice, which filled 
out until it became natural and 
free : 


Safe in the arms of Jesus, 
Safe on His gentle breast, 
There by His love o’ershadowed, 
Sweetly my soul shall rest. 


When he finished, everyone was 
quiet for a few minutes, until a 
- wild-looking individual broke out 
with : “ Where did you get that, 
you fool? " Koskinen answered 
quietly : “ You ask where I got 


this song. It was from the Sal- 
vation Army. I heard it three 
weeks ago ! " 


Then he rose to his feet and 


continued: “It is cowardly to 
hide our beliefs. The God my 
mother believed in has now become 
my God also. I cannot tell you 
how it happened, but it has hap- 
pened. Last night, as I lay awake, 
I saw my mother's face before me. 
It reminded me of the song I had 
heard in the Salvation Army. 
Then I prayed—like the thief on 
the Cross—that Christ would for- 
give me and make me ready to 
stand before Him whom I shall 
meet soon." 

Koskinen’s face shone as he 
continued to describe his new 
experience, and the soldiers were 
listening to what this red revolu- 
tionary had to say. Presently, 
there were two red soldiers down 
on their knees, praying for each 
other, and before four o’clock in 
the morning all Koskinen’s com- 
panions had followed his example 


- and had begun to pray. 


The change in the atmosphere 
was indescribable. Some of them 
sat on the floor, others wept 
quietly, others talked of spiritual 
things. Someone remembered 
those at home and an hour of 
intensive letter-writing followed. 
The soldiers on guard began to 
sing with those who were guarded. 

The town clock struck six ! 
Between two rows of soldiers the 
condemned men marched to the 
place of execution. They sang 
Koskinen’s song, and, when the 
lines had died out, the lieutenant 
gave the word: “ Fire!” : and 
we inclned our heads in silent 
prayer as the seven red soldiers 
entered their last fight. 


Without his motor-boat 


Our Missionary at 

Hebron, Labrador, is 
unable to keep in touch 
with his widely scattered 
flock. His boat (in which 
he has several times been 
blown out to sea) is now 
quite unseaworthy. The 
Free Labour for? Makkovik Church. engine is worn out. 


Funds are most urgently needed 


to provide a new vessel. Without it he cannot reach the 
sick. His absence may mean the death of some lonely, 
isolated Eskimos. 


Please help our Missionary in his most difficult task. 


Gre (Pho citin UU of - 
Mon VIAN Missions 


SIR GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 


Hon. Secretary : 


HORACE E. LINDSEY 
Office: 70a, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2 
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Italy and the Mediterranean 
By ** Moumin” 


TALIAN Libya, centrally placed be- 

tween Egypt and Tunisia, the ancient 

Roman Africa, has, in ten years, been 
turned into a first-class military arsenal 
for the invasion of either or both countries. 

Mussolini, dreaming of the ancient 
Roman road which, for nearly 2,000 
miles, once ran from Libya to Carthage, 
reconstructed it for 1,500 miles on Italian 
territoryin 1936-37,at a cost of £1,120,000. 
His 14,000 labourers and engineers 
carried the road to within 350 miles of 
Alexandria and joined it with Tunisia on 
the west. His dream evaded three 
realities : dearth of water on the long 
desert stretch to Egypt made large 
military movements impossible ; the rail- 
way systems, linking southern Tunisia 
with Algeria and Morocco, guaranteed 
unlimited reinforcements to the French 
defence ; only by command of the sea 
could Libya be reinforced to act effec- 
tively in either direction. 


The projected irruption into Egypt to 
seize the Suez Canal, and thereby to break 
the isolation of Abyssinia, was supple- 
mented by the projected construction, 
during 1937-41, of a naval base at Assab 
on the narrows of the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, to command the Red Sea and 
provide an alternative life-line to Abys- 
sinia. Both dreams have faded before 
the reality of Allied control of the Red 
Sea and Suez. 


Mussolini’s lack of realism has further 
blinded him to Italy's essential weakness 
in her standing with the native peoples 
under her rule. When she wrested 
Libya from the Turks in 1912, its native 
population was about a million (which 
included 28,000 Jews). The Italian, 
census of December 1937 returned 
736,753 Moslems and 34,776 other 
natives. Native authorities, however, 
put the figure at not more than 690,000 


Moslems, a figure given also by the 
Daily Telegraph on March 15, 1937, 
the year of the census. The rest of the 
population died—in battle in a twenty 
years’ struggle under Omar-el-Mukhtar, 
or in concentration camps—or escaped 
to Egypt and Tunisia. Marshal Graziani, 
who ''pacified " Libya, is still remem- 
bered there as “the butcher" In 
Abyssinia, where he left a similar repu- 
tation, Italian colonization has failed ; 
the lives of Italian colonists outside the 
centres of military occupation being 
neither pleasant nor safe. 


Has Mussolini pondered these Abys- 
sinian facts, or the following facts regard- 
ing Tunisia ? Here, the French and 
Italian civil populations are mischievously 
balanced : the French number 108,068, 
the Italians 94,289. Mussolini launched, 
in 1938, a stirring repatriation appeal ; 
with what result ? 


The Times of March 27, 1939, stated 
that only about 700 had returned to 
Italy, and observed: “The Italians 
as a whole are far better off in Tunisia 
than they would be in Italy, and they 
know it." The Italian civil population 
is at present giving no trouble to the 
French authorities. But Mussolini often 
dreamed that they would. 


Tested by the criterion of religious 
freedom, Mussolini’s régime stands con- 
demned for its extirpation of missionary 
work in both Libya and Abyssinia. Far 
different treatment was accorded to 
British and American missionaries in 
Abyssinia by the Emperor, and to British 
missionaries in Libya by the Turks. It 
may be recalled, too, that the Franciscans 
have been at work in Libya for well nigh 
three centuries under Moslem govern- 
ments, who never attempted or desired 
their suppression, 


Some effects of 
War in 


North-West Canada 


Loss of Church members who have enlisted. 
Loss of their support to their Churches. 


Depletion of Clergy staff. Already 185 Clergy- 
men have offered their services as Chaplains. 


Meagre Clergy stipends must be further decreased. 
One half of the Clergy are receiving less than £12 
a month. Some are on the verge of actual want. 
But they stand at their posts. 


Will you please aid us to increase our sorely- 
needed grants-in-aid ? 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary 
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Italy in Albania 


The Albanians are the oldest inhabitants of the Balkan peninsula. In spite of 


successive invasions—Roman, Bulgar, Serb and Turk—the Albanians remain 


Albanian. 


They are a picturesque sight in their national dress, the men in close-fitting white 
attire, braided heavily in black, with scarlet sashes and silver chains ; the women in 
quaint black dresses with gay kerchiefs and ornaments. 

In the northern mountains, the tribal system has been in existence through the 


centuries. 


Each tribe has its patron saint, and, before the Great War, in their prosperous 


days, these saints' days were kept with gladness and feasting. Whole sheep were 
_ roasted, and the people entertained their friends amid laughter and rejoicing. 


The townsmen are usually skilled craftsmen. 
They are also clever silversmiths. 


the Balkans is the work of Albanians. 


Most of the fine.gold embroidery of 


Through all their vicissitudes the Albanians have clung to and preserved their ancient 


language, in spite of many efforts to destroy it. 


After the invasion of the Turks, at 


the end of the fifteenth century, Albania pleaded for help from Christian Europe, 


especially from Venice. 
Balkan countries. 


This was not forthcoming, and Islam spread, as in other 


After a period of independence, the country has again come under foreign domination. 
Tt will be seen from the following article that the Italians are exercising a liberal policy 


as regards evangelical work. 


E took over Albania in 
April 1939, and Italian influence 
is rapidly changing the country. 
Everyone is busy learning 
Italian, reading Italian newspapers, 
and a wealth of new literature in 
that language has become accessible 
to Albanian youth, which is the 
most important element in the 
country. Nationalism is welding 
them into a compact unity which 
threatens to transcend their re- 
ligious affiliations. Moslem 
leaders, Orthodox and Catholic 
priests are alike faced with this 
fact. In the rivalry to capture 
Albanian youth, the Roman Catho- 
lic Church is well ahead with a 
well-thought-out world plan of 
religious training. The Orthodox 
Church is marked by a certain 
supineness; the Moslems are slow 
to adjust themselves to the rapid 
westernization taking place. 

The tide of change has been 
swiftly running for the past ten 
years. In 1928, the New Albanian 
Penal Code, based on that of Italy, 


was adopted, and in 1929 a new 
Civil Code, based on that of Italy, 
France and Switzerland, replaced 
the Ottoman laws previously in 
force. 

There is no State religion, 
though, as the Moslems number 
713,878, out of a total population 
of 1,037,856, they give the pre- 
vailing religious tone to the coun- 
try. Next in numerical import- 
ance is the Orthodox Church, 
with 218,233 members, and then 
the Roman Catholic Church, with 
105,609 members. Jews do not 
appear to thrive here and only 
number 120. 

Protestant work, in a religious 
situation tense with rivalry between 
these three powerful religious 
bodies, has not been easy. It is 
confined to the Evangelical Mission 
at Kortcha, which, under the 
Moslem régime of King Zog, had 
a troubled existence. In 1933 the 
mission school was peremptorily 
closed, and in 1938 drastic Govern- 
ment action was taken to prevent 
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the baptism of converts. Nemesis 
overtook the Prime Minister and 
three prominent officials who had 
. suppressed the work, for, when 
the Italians entered Tirana the 
capital, they fled, and the State 
confiscated their possessions. 

Albania is a compact country of 
10,629 square miles—about the size 
of Palestine, and, like it, a land of 
villages. It lends itself to a central 
control from Tirana of the most 
effective kind, and to a vigilant 
power like Italy no activity escapes 
observation. For reasons as yet 
imperfectly known, the Kortcha 
Mission fell rather suddenly into 
official disfavour, and on Septem- 
ber 16 last, orders came from 
Rome and Tirana that the Ameri- 
can missionaries must leave the 
country as soon as possible. 

A month was spent in winding 
up the affairs of the Mission, and 
the missionaries were ready to 
embark, when another order— 
the fourth—was received, announc- 
ing that the Mission could con- 
tinue its work. These startling 
and contradictory decisions may 
well have been due to a misunder- 
standing on the part of the authori- 
ties as to the character of this 
American Mission and its true 
purposes. Their subsequent 
action certainly made amends. 

Two months later, at Christmas 
time, they gladly gave permission 
to the Mission to announce the 
Christmas message with film-slides 
in the State hospital, the orphanage 
and the prison. About this time 
also, the Lieutenant-General volun- 
teered the assurance that the 
Mission would be free to distribute 
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evangelical literature as long as it 
contained nothing harmful to the 
régime, and had previously passed 
the scrutiny of the censor ; which 
condition the missionaries were. 
forward to accept. 

At the beginning of April, 
therefore, an official permit, signed 
by the authorities, was received 
by the Mission, giving freedom 
for unhindered distribution of the 
New Testament, Genesis, and a 
book of sermons, and stating that 
other literature, when passed by 
the censor, would be added to the 
list. This is the most liberal 
permit yet received by the mission- 
aries since being in the country. 
The two mission colporteurs 
have wide liberty all over the 
country for colportage and tactful 
witness. 

This widened liberty for Scrip- 
ture and Christian literature dis- 
semination is perhaps the most 
hopeful feature in the work of the 
Mission in Albania at the present 
time. The group of believers, 
who gather for worship, may at 
no time be more than thirty, but 
they have grown up spiritually 
with startling rapidity. 

The emergence of a truly 
indigenous Church would appar- 
ently best accord with Italian 
sentiment and policy in Albania. 
This the missionaries, too, recog- 
nize as their own most cherished 
ambition. A spiritual and edu- 
cated Albanian is now completing 
his course of training at the 
Moody Bible Institute. It is hoped 
that he may be called by God to 
care for the Church and work in 
his native country. 


Peaceful Islands that are linked 
with the fortunes of war. 


Norsemen of the Shetlands 
By a Northern Missionary 


ITUATED almost two 

hundred miles north-east of 

Aberdeen, and girt by seas of a 
blue rarely seen outside the Medi- 
terranean, the Shetland Islands are 
the most northerly in the British 
Dominions—farther north, actually, 
than Cape Farewell in Greenland. 
Yet it was on these islands, remote 
from the throbbing life of our 
great cities, that the first enemy 
bombs were dropped in the present 
war. 

In another respect, also, the 
islands have been linked with the 
fortunes of this war : originally, 
they belonged to Norway, but when 
Margaret of Norway married 
James III of Scotland, the islands 
were handed over in 1469 as a 
pledge in lieu of money. The 
Shetlanders are thus predominantly 
Norse, and their ancestry is re- 
vealed in their speech and place- 
names. They speak standard 
English, but with a decided Norse 
accent that falls pleasantly on the 
stranger's ears. 

Only those who have been to 
Shetland can realize the charm and 
spell the islands cast over the heart. 
Their atmosphere is peace and 
their people live in a faith unbroken 
by the menace of our time. It is 
the life, the peace and the faith 
of another world than this. 

Shetland. consists of a hundred 
close-lying islands, but only about 
a fifth of that number are inhabited. 
Lerwick, situated on the largest 
island of the group, is the capital, 


and here there is a strange blending 
of the old world and the new. To 
those who like to visualize the past, 
the whole south end of the town is 
a delight. There are romantic 
lanes, narrow and tortuous streets, 
enclosed spaces at the backs of 
houses which served strange pur- 
poses connected with smuggling 
days. Here and there along the 
waterfront, houses can be seen 
jutting right into the sea—for all 
the world like a miniature Venice. 
Lerwick, indeed, has often been 
called the Venice of the North. 

The new world is represented 
in the fine public buildings, up-to- 
date hotels, varied and interesting 
shops and the inevitable housing 
schemes, inseparable from modern 
development, and the town is as 
progressive as any in the country. 

The real Shetland, however, is 
found in the country districts and 
out-lying islands. The roads, 
which wind like brown ribbons 
among the hills and valleys, com- 
mand views of unrivalled scenery 
by land and sea. ‘The absence of 
trees is scarcely noticed, for Nature 
has northern secrets of her own— 
the rugged grandeur of the cliffs, 
the colour schemes of sea and sky, 
which entrance even the natives of 
the islands and hold a constant 
lure for the artist. The picturesque 
cottage homes of the islanders can 
be seen dotted over vast expanses 
of hill and moor, or nestling in 
little groups by the sea. 

The people are mostly crofters, 
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but the soil is generally very poor, 
and by itself the croft could not 
keep their homes going. The 
Shetland women, however, have 
long been famed for their skill in 
hosiery production, and, with their 
help, the crofters have been saved 
from hardship. Very soft and 
warm, and knitted in bright and 
varied designs, Shetland hosiery 
has always found a ready sale in 
the world’s markets. 

Their island home being a 
natural nursery of seamen, nearly 
all of the men have, at one time or 
another, sailed all over the world. 
It has been truly said that the 
visitor walking along the road may 
meet a very plain-looking man who 
has sailed in more ships than he 
can remember, and who has seen 
more countries in the world than 
parishes in his native islands. 
There are few ships of any size 
that haven’t one or more Shet- 
landers aboard, playing their full 
part to-day in the defence of their 
country. 

Their contact with men and 
nations has given them a deep 
knowledge of world affairs, and 
not a few have risen to positions of 
eminence in various spheres. 


Perhaps the | most distin- 
guished. of all was Sir William 
Watson Cheyne, who became chief 
assistant to that famous surgeon, 
Lord Lister. Born at sea and son 
of a sea captain, Sir William was 
brought up in the Manse of his 
grandfather, a Shetland minister. 
At first, like a true Shetlander, he 
was inclined to follow the sea in 
the steps of his father, but later, 
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choosing the profession of medi- 
cine, he rose to its highest pinnacle 
—the Presidency of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. 


When we come to the realm of 
religion in the islands, we touch 
upon something seldom seen in the 
South, for the Church is the centre 
of the Shetlanders’ world. To 
that Church, in every denomination 
represented throughout the 
islands, they have shown a devo- 
tion and loyalty beyond all praise. 
In a world of upheaval and cata- 
clysm, the faith of these people in 
their God and their Church is as 
strong as their native rock. 
Through the long winter months, 
every evening of the week is fully 
occupied in the conduct of Prayer 
Meetings, Bible Classes and mid- 
week services in Church. The 
history of the Church in Shetland 
is a history of orderly progress, and 
no field of Christian enterprise has 
ever proved more fruitful. 


Their homes are scattered over 
wide areas, and many of them live 
miles from their nearest place of 
worship. A man may live three 
miles away from his church. 
Attendance at both Sunday ser- 
vices, therefore, means that he has 
to walk twelve miles altogether, 
and this over trackless moors and 
hills and storm-swept roads. After 
a long day's work on the croft, he 
walks the same distance again 
when extra services are held in 
mid-week, but never a complaint 
is heard. 

There are some communities 
too small to support a church of 
their own, but in their case, 
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adequate provision is made in the 
supply of regular weekly services 
—sometimes in lonely hillside 
schoolrooms, but more often in 
the crofters’ own homes. One 
missionary leaves his house each 
-Wednesday evening about six 
o'clock, walks to a schoolroom 
four miles away, conducts a Bible 
Class for the children, followed by 
a Prayer Meeting for the adults, 
thereafter visits anyone in the 
district who may be ill and gets 
home between eleven o'clock and 
midnight. The whole of this 
work has been a blessing. 

An island cottage meeting has 
an atmosphere all its own. The 
gathering is an interesting one. 
In the front row sits a man who 
has sailed into almost every part 
of the world and yet has chosen 
his island home for his retirement. 
Further along is a young man who 
has recently qualified as a doctor, 
and next to him, another young 
fellow, home on his first Army 
leave. The brief hours of his 
leave are precious, but more 
precious is his faith. The local 
school teacher is present, so also 
is the district nurse and folk from 
neighbouring crofts—all united in 
this waiting upon God that brings 
strength and comfort for the 
morrow. The worship is simple 
and dignified, and somehow the 
cares and worries of life just slip 
away. Nothing can live in the 
atmosphere of these meetings save 
the sense of the abiding love of God. 

In the general life and work of 
the Church, a noble part has been 
played by the Shetland women. 
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Every island church has its 
Women's Guild which usually 
meets in the minister’s manse 
during winter ; here the women 
and girls gather each week to knit 
on behalf of Home and Foreign 
Missions. After a hard day's work 
in the house and on the croft, they 
walk the miles cheerfully to their 
Guild and, at the close of the 
winter session, proudly hand over 
their gifts to the Church. Year 
after year they have raised large 
sums of money in this way, and 
last year alone gave hosiery to the 
value of £350. 

An annual missionary meeting 
is held in many of the churches 
throughout the islands, and here, 
again, the response has been 
amazing. In one such gathering 
last winter, when the night was so 
stormy that only a few could 
attend, £14 was raised. An exile 
in New Zealand whose church 
still lives in his heart, sent a further 
donation of £5 and an old lady, 
whose only source of income was 
her Old Age Pension, sent in a 
whole week's pension money. 
The minister, knowing her circum- 
stances, was very unwilling to 
accept her generous offering, but 
she would not hear of a refusal. 

Such is a brief review of the 
islands and the life and faith of 
their kindly people. The dark 
shadow of war has crept over 
these isles, and some of their sons 
have already made the supreme 
sacrifice. No shadow has crept 
over their faith. Whatever may 
crumble and pass away, that faith 
will shine on undimmed. 


Evidential addresses are seen to be of 
vital importance in open-air work. 


Religion and the Masses 
By F. H. E. Harfit 


UCH is being done to-day 

to bring home to men the 

message of the Gospel, but 
it is still true to say that far too 
many are outside the influence of 
organized religion in this country. 
It is further true to say that never 
has so much been done by those 
opposed to Christianity as is 
being attempted to-day. The 
anti-God, anti-Christian Press has 
been flooding the bookstalls with 
propaganda, offered -at prices to 
attract the young, and, in some 
cases, it is so artfully disguised 
as to deceive the innocent seeker 
after truth. 


Those who profess and call 
themselves Christians, and are 
living the Christian life, do much 
to rebut this propaganda, but 
there is need also of Christian 
witness in other directions. This 
witness must be as effective to-day 
as it was in the days of the Apostles. 
Further, it must be as full of faith 
and courage, and, above all, as 
aggressive, and full of under- 
standing as it is possible to be. 
Questions asked must be answered, 
discussed, and examined, and 
difficulties arising out of such dis- 
cussions must be patiently and 
frankly dealt with. 

Our methods of approach to 
this problem have sometimes been 
faulty. Ordinary people have 
little or no knowledge of the 
many subjects chosen by preachers 
and teachers ; their religious edu- 


cation has been scanty, and often 
their knowledge is of no practical | 
value to those who would teach 
the fundamentals of the Christian 
religion. 

Open-air work which attempts 
to impart some elementary know- 
ledge of what Christianity should 
really stand for in the counsels of 
men—and the rules of conduct 
which should operate in men’s 
dealings one with the other—is 
both profitable and of great in- 
terest. 


A crowd which has gathered in 
a park, or open-space, includes 
men of every grade of experience. 
One man will have had a sheltered 
life, another a struggle for exis- 
tence. A man’s idea of father- 
hood will be based on the observa- 
tion and conduct of his own father, 
and his conception of friendship 
on his own happy or unhappy 
choice of friends. These and 
other facts must be taken into 
consideration by those who would 
tackle the problem of bringing 
home to men the facts of life, as 
related to Christian principles. 

Practically everybody reads the 
newspapers. Most people study 
nothing else. Newspapers almost 
wholly confine their attention to 
events. Crowds in the open-air 
are more interested in ‘‘ news "— 
in facts that are fresh. It is of 
little interest to discuss what 
Christianity did in the days that 
are past. That must come later. 


" 
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Men are more interested in what 
Christianity is doing to-day. 
People will listen to the speaker 
who is giving them facts, providing, 
at the same time, evidence of the 
truth of the statements he is 
making. 


Open-air speakers ought 


thoroughly to know their subject, 
and be able to substantiate any 
statement they make as soon as it 


is 


challenged. In addition to 


knowing what to say, they should 
also know how to say it. They 
must know the crowds and how 
to handle them, so that they do 
-not get out of hand. An open- 
air speaker needs much tact, a 
keen sense of humour, a very good 
temper and the gift of illustrating. 
He must learn to employ the best 
style. ^ Audiences do not think 
rapidly. Long chains of argu- 
ments are not a success with a 
moving crowd, the members of 
which are indifferently educated. 


A speaker must be colloquial 


and speak in the concrete, not in 
the abstract. He must move 
from examples to rules ; from the 
simple to the complex ; from the 
known to the unknown. Eviden- 
tial open-air speaking, although 
the work of the specialist, can be 
satisfactorily accomplished by an 
ordinary Christian worker, pro- 
vided he remembers never to 
wander from the subject he has 


carefully prepared. Questions 
are best left to be dealt with by 
more able speakers. There are 


many. pitfalls. 


Results of conversions are not 


easy to ascertain, owing to the 


difficulty of “ following up ” those 
who attend these meetings, but 
there is plenty of evidence of the 
good that is accomplished. 

A South London vicar has 
recently reported the following : 


“I was able to help at the 
meetings held at Clapham Com- 
mon during the early part of 
this year, and I feel that they 
were valuable. I was personally 
able to make a good many con- 
tacts with men who were out- 
side the Churches, and have 
been able to follow up quite a 
number with personal conver- 
sations in my home. On some 
occasions we have been able to 
get down to really intimate sub- 
jects in these talks afterwards. 

“ One young man came up 
to me after a meeting and 
wanted to talk further. He 
came to my rooms and pro- 
fessed to accept Christ. He 
later brought his fiancée. I 
have seen him several times 
since, and his faith seems to be 
standing the test of time. 

“ I have had some interesting 
opportunities with young Com- 
munists, who have been will- 
ing to come and talk for hours 
after the first contact made at 
Christian Evidence meetings. 
One man has started attending 
church as a result of our first 
meeting, and one hopes to be 
able to lead that contact a stage 
further.” 

“I have been greatly struck 
by the friendliness of those who 
are opposed, and it seems to me 
that that friendliness has been 
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created by the consistent wit- 
ness of your Society year after 
year, on these public speaking 
places. I constantly come across 
people in all parts of London 
© who have been at our meetings, 
and who accost me as a friend.” 


Reports such as this tend to 
impress the writer with the value 
of evidential open-air meetings. 
There is surely no better way of 
presenting our case than by being 
prepared to discuss what we our- 
selves believe. To be always ready 
to ' give an answer to every man 
that asketh a reason concerning 
the hope that is in them " is the 
duty of every Christian. “ Under- 
standeth thou what thou readest ?” 
was one of the earliest methods of 
approach to an enquirer, recorded 
in the sacred scriptures of the New 
Testament. The subsequent 
baptism of the convert was the 
result of this enquiry. Many 
to-day are lingering on the brink 
of acceptance. Christ can, and 
will, solve all the problems that 
confront mankind. It is necessary 


for us to understand the problems. 


that often perplex and distress 
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those who, although they may 
readily discuss other problems, | 
rarely, if ever, discuss their religious 
difficulties. 

There is here a field of work 
waiting for the believer who is 
prepared to give of his time and 
opportunity, in an endeavour to 
win souls to an understanding 


knowledge of the faith. 


The “Shepherds” of the 
Church Militant, to-day, certainly 
cannot be said adequately to fulfil 
all the duties of their offices if they 
merely attend the flock which is 
still safe in the fold ; the shepherd 
must also go out and fight the 
wolves. It is in the open-air 
where the wolves are working, 
corrupting those who listen to 
the arguments arrayed against pro- 
fession of the Christian religion. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ taught, 
both by precept and example, that 
it is thoroughly worth the Good 
Shepherd’s while to leave the 
ninety and nine sheep in the field, 
even if only occasionallly, in order 
to follow up the one sheep which 
has gone astray. There are many 
such in these days. 


OUR SURVEY EDITOR IN THE UNITED STATES 


*| During his recent visit to America, the Rev. Alexander McLeish was received at 
Washington by the Marquess of Lothian, the British Ambassador to the United States. 
Mr. McLeish had tea with the Ambassador, and discussed the background of the 


present world situation. 
Missions was grave. 
message of peace and goodwill. 

in the value of freedom and truth. 


Lord Lothian was of the opinion that the outlook for world 
At the same time, the world needed desperately the Christian 
That duty would devolve upon those who believed 


_ In our next issue we hope to publish an important article by Mr. McLeish, dealing 
with the world situation as viewed through American eyes, together with a first-hand 
commentary on religious conditions prevailing in the New World. 


` Archeological discoveries not only confirm the truth contained 
in Holy Scripture, but have a definite evangelistic value. 


The Verdict of the Stones 


By D. E. Hart-Davies 


N a recent issue of World 

Dominion three valuable articles 

appeared dealing with (1) Mass 
Evangelism ; (2) Group Evangel- 
ism ; (3) Personal Evangelism. 
As I read and pondered those 
aspects of the primary work of the 
Church, I could not but reflect 
that, to make the series complete 
and to meet the peculiar need of 
to-day, there was urgently needed 
some contribution on Biblical 
Evangelism. By Biblical Evangel- 
ism I mean that branch of en- 
deavour which concentrates upon 
the teaching of the Divine revela- 
tion enshrined in Holy Scripture, 
with all the added light which 
archeology has so abundantly and 
so providentially supplied in recent 
years. 

It is recorded that Moody, to- 
wards the close of his career, said 


to Dr. C. I. Scofield : 


“ The next revival will be a 
revival of Bible Study, and it 
will be brought about by a teach- 
ing evangelism. Thirty years ago, 
when I began my work, most 
Christian people believed, in a 
way, that the Gospel was true. 
They did not antagonize it or 
question it. They believed that 
the Lord Jesus Christ, by dying 
on the Cross, had done some- 
thing for them, and that if they 
received Him they would be 
saved. And my work was to 
bring them to a decision to do 
what they already knew they 


But all is dif- 
ferent now. The question- 
mark is raised everywhere. 
There is need for teachers, who 
shall begin at the beginning, and 
show the people what the Gospel 
is. And I believe that God will 
raise up a teaching evangelism, 
through which this work shall 
be done." 


For seven years after the end of 
the Great War I was associated 
with the late Canon Hay Aitken, 
as secretary and missioner of the 
Church Parochial Mission Society. 
In that capacity I conducted 
missions in various parts of the 
United Kingdom and the Empire. 
It was somewhere about 1922 that 
it was borne in upon me that 
evangelism was being seriously 
thwarted by the destructive criti- 
cism of the Bible, which was then 
so prevalent in our Universities 
and Divinity Colleges. 

Twenty years ago a minister in 
Edinburgh, rebuking a Scottish 
lad for some misdemeanour, tried 
to impress him by adding, ' My 
boy, don't you know what the 
Bible says? " '' Who believes in 
the Bible ? " was the contemp- 
tuous reply. Conditions have not 
improved in the meantime.. We 
must now face the fact that, 
throughout the land and in many 
parts of our Empire, a dust of 
incipient infidelity has spread like 
a plague. Blatant atheism is rare ; 
instead there is what is harder 


ought to do. 
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to cope with—a cynical indiffer- 
ence, based upon the belief that 
the Divine Revelation in Holy 
Scripture is not accepted or trusted 
by numbers of ordained men 
whose profession it is to proclaim it. 
But man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity. The Great War left 
one rich blessing in its train. For 
it led to the opening of gates into 
former Turkish territory reveal- 
ing a big field for the operations 
of the archeologist. The results 
have exceeded all expectation. 
Just when Criticism was triumph- 
ant, and the historic integrity of 
the Bible most severely challenged, 
there began a series of discoveries 
which have undermined a position 
which appeared to some to be 
unshakable. For some years, 
after my ordination one constantly 
heard the phrase : '" The assured 
results of the Higher Criticism." 
No competent scholar uses that 
phrase to-day. Archeological 
discovery in Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Irak and Iran has under- 
mined the a priori theories of 
theologians like Wellhausen, upon 
which the elaborate structure of 
Old Testament criticism was built. 
To quote the late Professor 
Sayce, who was himself converted 
from an extreme critical position : 
“Subjective fantasies must make 
way for the solid facts of science 
which are at last being recovered." 
The complete collapse of the 
Higher Critical theory of the 
origin of the Pentateuch is im- 
minent. Dr. Albright, Director 
of the American School of Orien- 
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tal Research in Jerusalem, has 
said : 


“ Practically all of the Old | 
Testament scholars of standing 
in Europe and America held 
these or similar views until very | 
recently. Now, however, the 
situation is changing with the 
greatest rapidity, since the 
theory of Wellhausen will not — 
bear the test of archeological 
examination." 


There are fashions in theology 
as in dress. And fashions change. | 
But this serious reflection abides. 
While scholars modify their views, 
the results of pernicious teaching 
remain long after among the 
masses of the people. Here then 
is the big problem which confronts 
the modern evangelist : By what 
means can we restore confidence 
in the content of the Holy Bible- 
as a dependable revelation. from 
God ? 

With due reverence I unhesita- 
tingly affirm that God Himself 
has provided the means. In this 
hour of need He has revealed for 
our use the wealth of the added 
knowledge which proceeds from 
the discoveries of recent years. 
The sword of the Spirit has been 
sharpened. The stones are cry- 
ing out. They have given their 
testimony. They are now waiting 
for human voices to hand on that 
testimony to an untold multitude 
who are lying in a morass of 
religious doubt or bewilderment, 
not knowing what to believe. 


Some literary straws on the water, 
which show the way of the wind. 


Views in the News 
By * Sentinel ” 


A? the war progresses, opinion, 
as reflected in literary com- 
. ment, is tending to divide 
more and more sharply into two 
camps. On the one hand, there 
are those who still cling proudly 
to material hopes and intellectual 
solutions, and on the other, there 
are those who are clearly defeated, 
and are honest enough to say so, 
like Lord David Cecil in The 
World Digest for June, who plainly 
states the “ new pessimism " of 
disillusionment in all human effort : 
“Plumbing and motor-cars may 
improve from year to year by a 
process of trial and experiment, 
but human virtue does not follow 
the same development." 

Many earnest people share the 
deep conviction of Arthur Bryant 
in ‘ Unfinished Victory," who 
says : “ To defeat Germany will 
solve no problem unless we deter- 
mine that out of the tears and 
blood of this conflict a better 
world can be builded.” 


A glance through the main 
current Digests confirms the view 
that there can be no rapproche- 
ment between those who still look 
to human leaders and human 
wisdom, and those who look to 
God to bring about what the 
deepest conscience of the world 
knows to be the only true solution. 

No more admirable summing 
up could have been made than in 
Canon Marriott's contribution to 
The St. Martin's Review, in which 


he mentions listening to a talk by 
Mr. H. G. Wells. 


“And I came away," he says, 
“wondering how so clever a man 
as Wells could be so stupid as to 
propose that the cure for the evils 
of our day lay in making Homo 
Sapiens—Sapientor, because it is 
the belief in the unlimited powers 
of Homo Sapiens, who is entirely 
a biological specimen—and the 
complete ignoring of Homo Bono, 
who, to H. G. Wells, is entirely a 
myth (though I think he may 
prove to be the missing truth), 
which is responsible for the mess 
we are in to-day." 

It is heartening that Lord 
Halifax has symbolized true states- 
manship for most Englishmen for 
some time past. In public utter- 
ances his thesis is that the sub- 
stance of any conventional code 
must derive from the appreciation 
by society of the principles of its 
own survival. These principles, 
in turn, emerge from moral prin- 
ciples which man has gradually 
come to apprehend, and which are 
themselves. rooted in religious 
instinct. Without them, man is 
adrift. If, therefore, we are to 
recapture the secret of order for 
international society—and here he 
speaks for all countries—we must, 
as individuals, strive to erect or 
maintain standards that will bring 
true freedom through discipline. 
In other words, each man must 
listen to God for himself. 
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Japan is pressing into Central Asia from the East, 
and Russia from the North and West. Will the 
outcome be a godless block in a vast territory ? 


Mongolian Princess Leads Her Troops 


HE twenty-six year old Prin- 

cess Chi Chun-feng is now the 

most popular Mongol in China. 
She is the first woman Chassack 
(Banner Chief) in the entire Mon- 
gol history, and the acting Chas- 
sack of the Ulatt Front Banner in 
western Suiyuan. She is also the 
first woman garrison-commander 
in Mongolia. She is one of the 
first women to. lead her crack 
horsemen. 


Princess Chi's family tree can 
be traced back to Ghengis Khan. 
(Ghengis Khan was one of the 
world's greatest conquerors. He 
consolidated Mongolia, twice over- 
ran China and ravaged Southern 
Russia and Northern India.) She 
was born in 1915. When she was 
nine years old, the princess went 
to Peking with her aunt. There, 
she was taught to read and write 
Chinese by an old Chinese scholar. 
She also visited the former Manchu 
Imperial House. 


Puppet Mongol troops and 
Japanese units advanced into the 
Abnner territory late in 1937. 
The Princess, her mother and her 
son, were kept in a castle as 
virtual prisoners. 


. The loyal princess refused to 
live under such imprisonment and 
suppression. She sent secret 
representatives to Chinese authori- 
ties and asked for help. It was 
arranged that she should escape 


from! the castle and Chinese troops 
would send men to escort her to — 
Chinese-held territory. 


The plan was discovered by 
Japanese agents, and, on February 
20, 1938, a regiment of puppet 
Mongol troops was sent to the 
castle to bring the princess and her 
family to Paotow. 


With great presence of mind and 
courage, Chi told the puppet 
regiment commander that it would 
be inconvenient for a young 
widow, together with an old 
woman and a small child, to travel 
by night. Besides, the castle was 
well surrounded by Mongol troops, 
and she had not even the slightest 
chance of escape. She offered to 
go to Paotow with them the next 
day. The young woman gathered 
her servants and followers, told 
them her decision to break the 
cordon during the night. She 
left every personal article behind 
except the Chassack seal, and 
made her escape. 


She then made a call for fol- 
lowers, and soon more than 3,000 
crack horsemen of her banner 
came to join her. 


Her horsemen are now divided 
into two regiments, all stationed 
on the western Suiyuan front for 
mobile warfare, as well as acting 
as guides for Chinese regular 
forces. The Princess herself has 
participated in many engagements. 


Our experts take a survey of 
the present world situation. 


The World To-day—and To-morrow 


EUROPE. 
Great Britain. 

The King has led the Empire 
to the Mercy Seat, in penitence 
and prayer to the ''Lord of 
Hosts." A spiritual revival of our 
people would meet Nazi Germany 
where it is weakest. 

* * * * 


Thames minesweepers’ service 
on putting to sea: 


Q. Are we all here ? 

Yes, in God’s care. Amen. 
Of what then are we afraid ? 
We are afraid of nothing. 


* * * * 


Said Foch to Joffre : 

My left is shaken, my centre is 
retreating, my right is routed: I shall 
attack. 


DOD 


Says the London Missionary 
Society : 

Our deficit is now £10,365, and 
money is scarce. We will reinforce 
the Free Church of Finland in North 
India, the Paris Missionary Society in 
Madagascar, the Berlin Missionary 
Society in Africa, and our work in 
West China. Four good men shall go. 
We defy the deficit and will spend an 
extra £1,300. 


* * * * 


The Committee of the World 
Alliance of Reformed and Presby- 
terian Churches, representing some 
40,000,000 Protestants, by their 
delegates to various European 
countries, are bringing spiritual 
succour and financial help to many 
harassed and persecuted Churches. 


Germany. 


Under the stress of a common 
persecution, the Roman Catholics 
and Protestants are drawing to- 
gether. The Catholic Der Neue 
Wille says that the desire for 
spiritual understanding is more 
active than it has been for cen- 
turies. Both communions are 
reported to be reading the Bible 
as never before, as the following 
statistics may indicate : 


Number of copies bought in 


1939 1938 
Germany . 280,000 140,000 
Hungary ... .. 169,000 84,500 
Czechoslovakia ... 76,312 38,156 
Poland 35 000 81,000 
Latvia and 
Yukon } «+» 194,000 117,000 


These Bible-reading peoples in 
appalling numbers have been ruth- 
lessly slaughtered, or are rotting 
in concentration camps. In 1937 
there were 800 pastors arrested : 
the latest reports state that the 
arrests continue and increase. 

The Schwarz  Korps bitterly 
attacks the clergy of all denomina- 
tions and says: “ They are the 
only members of the home front 
who do not encourage the soldier 
There are no prayers for victory, 
no explanation of the purpose of 
the war, no ‘ Heil Hitler !’ " 

In Hitler Said to Me, by Herman 
Rauschning, the Fuehrer is thus 
reported: “I am not only the 
vanquisher of Marxism, but if we 
deprive the doctrine of its Judeo- 
Talmudic dogmatism. . . also its 
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realizer. We are a movement. 
The gigantic upheaval foreseen 
by Marxism as the final goal is 
but a step for us. There is 
nothing definite, nothing durable, 
only a perpetual change.” 


Italy. 


The Pope and the King of Italy 
failed to turn Mussolini from his 
resolve to enter the war. Their 
attitude was even peremptory. 
The Vatican organ, Osservatore 
Romano, whose circulation had 
gone up from 9,000 to 120,000 
copies, was threatened with sus- 
pension of publication. The ban 
was lifted, however, on the under- 
standing that the journal should 
make no comment whatever on 
the European war. For some 
time, the paper has been subject 
to scurrilous abuse in the con- 
trolled press, which has resented 
its independence of judgement in 
relation to international affairs. 


Norway. 


The evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Norway consists of: 
7 Bishoprics ; 520 parishes, with 
1,020 congregations ; 1,030 
Churches ; 230 chapels and about 
750 ministers. The Bishop of 
Oslo is '' Primus inter Pares." 


Poland. 


The Nazi Minister of Agricul- 
ture has circulated German far- 
mers, offering farm labourers for 
their keep only and two marks a 
day to the Government. The 
farmers asked for a million : 
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about one-half of whom would 
probably be Jews. B 

Glos Polski states, in a recent. 
issue, that in German Poland, 
elementary school teachers have 
been ordered to teach the children 
that the former Polish State was 
incapable of proper government ; 
that it will never reappear ; and 
that children should be thankful 
that Germany has brought order 
into the country. 

In Russian Poland, the Godless 
groups have been guilty of an orgy 
of church spoliation, ended only 
by official intervention. It is 
reported that all church bells have 
been sent to Germany for munition 
purposes,in exchange for chemicals. 


Finland. 


The Russian Missionary Society 
sent 1,000 Russian Bibles to Fin- 
land for prisoners of war, when 
not a copy was procurable in 
the country, and later dispatched 
1,000 New Testaments. 


Spain. 

The delay in signing the Con- 
cordat with Rome may give sub- 
stance to the rumour that the 
Vatican demands of Franco that 
Roman Catholicism alone shall be 
professed in Spain. Recently, 
however, permission was granted 
to print a small edition of the 
Scriptures and to circulate them 
by post or rail ; colportage being 
excluded. The general situation 
of Protestants appears to be dis- 
tinctly unfavourable. Spain still 
has 1,000,000 men under arms; 
about another 1,000,000 are poli- 
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tical prisoners drawn from nearly 
every family in the country ; 
1,000,000 are dead, and, among 
the millions who remain, there is 
no settled peace. 


Russia. 


Yaroslavsky, President of the 
Godless Movement, thus expressed 
himself in a recent speech: '' The 
struggle in Europe 1s decisive, not 
only for Europe, but for the 
world. The Soviet Union and 
Germany are dynamically united. 
Atheism will replace present civil- 
ization and worship by a new 
spirit." 

Gorelkin, former Soviet 
Ambassador to Rome, says that 
the Soviet Government wishes the 
total withdrawal of the Vatican 
from the political life of Europe. 
By its constant opposition to Com- 
munism, it has shown its hostility 
to the Soviet. Disapproval is also 
expressed of the appointment of 
foreign diplomats to the Vatican 
and vice-versa. 

In Soviet circles it is stated that, 
by the German-Soviet declaration 
of August 27, 1939, the German 
Government, in its negotiations 
with the Vatican, would consider 
Soviet interests which preclude 
any expansion of Catholic influence 
in Russian Poland. 

Says Yaroslavsky : “In 1939 the 
Soviet armies ended Catholic in- 
fluence in Poland, and, thereafter, 
Scandinavian Protestantism in Fin- 
land. In 1924, the Soviet, by 
forming the Living Church, and 
subsequently Germany by form- 
ing the Church of German Christ- 
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ians, both tried in vain to bend 
religion to State interests. The 
Soviet policy thereafter became 
one of definite reprisals, and we 
urge Germany to adopt a similar 
policy." It is reported from Mos- 
cow that the work of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in 
Soviet Finland and Poland has 
been forbidden, and that the 
measure will apply to the border 
States under Russian control. 

Antigis, the publishing house 
of the Godless Movement, has, 
through Ribbentrop, obtained the 
permission of the German Govern- 
ment to publish in Germany the 
works of some of its foremost 
authors. 

Darwinism, hitherto admired 
in the Soviet Union, has recently 
been subjected to destructive criti- 
cism, as lacking in the distinctive 
communist doctrines of Lenin 
and Stalin. Stalin, in a letter to 
Yaroslavsky, deprecates this criti- 
cism as calculated to injure the 
Godless Movement in Russia and 
abroad. 

Beria, People’s Commissar for 
Home Affairs and Chief of the 
O.G.P.U., wants a new kind of 
cemetery, in which the cross on 
the tombstones shall be replaced 
by the hammer and sickle. He 
has, therefore, ordered that all 
cemeteries laid out before April 
8, 1917, must be scrapped before 
November 7, 1942, the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Soviet 
rise to power.’ Cemeteries of 
historic interest, or those in which 
early revolutionaries are interred 
may be excepted. 
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AMERICA. 
U.S.A. 

President Roosevelt ordered the 
national flag to be everywhere 
displayed to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Pan American Union at 
Washington on April 15, 1890. 
The Union comprises the twenty- 
one American Republics and works 
for the promotion of peace, com- 
merce and friendship between the 
several Republics. The Bulletin 
of the Pan American Union, in a 
special issue in April, states that, 
since 1890, the population of the 
Americas has more than doubled. 
That of the United States has 
increased from 62,000,000 to 
132,000,000 ; that of Latin America 
from _ 53,000,000 to about 
120,000,000. 

The Indian Office reports a 
definite increase in the Indian 
population as the result of im- 
proved health, economic and moral 
conditions. During last year 
(including Alaska) the increase 
was from 342,497 to 351,878. 
About a quarter of a million 
Indians are in the Southern Baptist 
Convention which has seventy- 
two missionaries working among 
them. 

The American Bible Society 
distributed in 1938 a total of 
6,970,757 Bibles and portions in 
174 languages in forty countries. 
In the United States alone it 
distributed 3,370,563 Bibles and 
portions in sixty-three languages. 

The Lutheran World Conven- 
tion Executive Committee planned 
to meet in Copenhagen in April, 
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but war in Norway and Denmark 
made it impossible. The Scandi- 
navian countries are about ninety- 
eight per cent. Lutheran, and their 
strength in the U.S.A. is con- 
siderable. Financial support of 
Lutheran foreign missions from 
Scandinavia is blocked by the 
invaders, and the Lutheran 
Churches of America will probably 
have to assume the chief financial 
responsibility for their work. 


Labrador. 


The following message has been 
sent by the Eskimos of Labrador 
to the King : 


The Eskimos desire to inform the 
King that their poverty makes im- 
possible any material contribution to 
the war. But we can help with our 
prayers and that help will be offered 
daily ; that God would preserve your 
Majesty from all harm and danger. 


Brazil. 

Father Rohden, President of 
Catholic Action, has published an 
edition of the New Testament, 
which, though sold at double the 
price of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society Bible, is being 
readily bought. He remarks : 
“ All polemics against Protestants 
are useless so long as Catholics 
do not know the Bible as well as 
they do.” 


Guatemala. 

The Central American Bible 
Institute of Guatemala has trained 
and sent out eighty-six graduates 
who are doing important evangel- 
ical work in Central America. Its 
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steady, serious work is commend- 
ing it to Christian leaders. 


Honduras and Nicaragua. 

The Moravians have had work 
for a century among the 15,000 
Miskito Indians of the Mosquito 
Coast of Nicaragua and have won 
large numbers of them. They 
have recently extended their effort 
to the little-known Mosquito coast 
of contiguous Honduras, where 
the Miskito number about 2,250. 


Mexico. 

Article 3 of the Constitution 
deals with the kind of teaching to 
be given in Government schools. 
Recent regulations, based upon 
this Article, aim at establishing 
education on what is termed a 
socialistic basis, but which is con- 
sidered by many to be com- 
munistic and atheistic in intention. 
Many Mexicans are suspicious of 
the spread of communism, and a 
body of the teachers are opposed 
to the new regulations. The 
Presidential elections take place 
in July, and education is then 
expected to become a live voting 
issue. 


FAR EAST. 
Japan. 

The Japanese Diet, at its last 
session, granted an official status 
to Christianity, similar to that 
granted to Buddhism and Shinto- 
ism. Many Japanese Christians, 
also missionaries, are uneasy at the 
possibility of all religions being 
bent to the service of the State. 
The Minister of Education has 
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declared that E. in view of the 
prevailing situation, we shall make 
use of them in future." 


Fides says that many Japanese 
intellectuals are becoming pain- 
fully conscious of the failure of 
their merely material progress. ' 
They have until now failed to 
grasp the fact that materialism is 
but a by-product of the spirit of 
the West, and that the real heritage 
of Europe is something far dif- 
ferent. In a new spirit of search, 
they are reading the great thinkers 
like Plato, Aristotle and Dante. 
In theology, Barth and Kierkegard, 
in philosophy Heidegger and 
Jaspars, are read. A five thousand 
edition of Pascal's Pensées sold 
out in a few weeks. 


The China "incident" has 
already cost £1,000,000,000 ; the 
last budget totalled £600,000,000. 
In the year of the occupation of 
Manchuria it was only £87,000,000. 
To ease the terrific financial strain 
new markets are being sought, 
especially in South America. 


China. 

The Generalissimo is making a 
determined drive against the opium 
evil and has created a new Bureau 
to deal -with it. In Sczechuan 
Province addicts have been re- 
duced from 2,000,000 to 700,000. 
Six mandarins at Chengtu, impli- 
cated in the traffic, have been shot; 
also six high officials at Suifu. 
The fate of a hundred magis- 
trates, for the same reason, is in 
the balance. Japan has definitely 
fostered the consumption of opium 
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all over China to the moral and 
physical detriment of the people. 

The Church in rural China, 
keen on self support, has adopted 
the six-fold dedication of heart, 
money, Church chickens, Lord's 
acres, labour and Christian service. 

A memorial church to the late 
Dr. Cheng Ching-yi will be erected 
in Kweiyang, Kweichow Province, 
by the General Assembly of the 
Church of Christ in China and the 
National Council. 

The Japanese puppet New Cen- 
tral Government, under Wang 
Ching-wei has not the slightest 
chance of recognition by Chiang 
Kai-shek. Shinto-trained Japanese 
leaders make no headway with 
this converted Christian and his 
converted wife. From her they 
receive messages like this : 


China is not going down to Japan. 
China will survive. If we cannot 
drive out the ravagers of our land to-day, 
we will do so to-morrow or the succeed- 
ing to-morrow. There will be plenty 
of to-morrows for China and plenty 
of young Chinese born in them to 
cleanse their country. 


Korea. 


The Presbyterian Mission in 
Korea has decided against its 
scholars attending services at the 
Shinto shrines. ‘This decision has 
cost them the control of their 
schools. Without judging others 
who take a different view the 
Presbyterians believe that it has 
been given them to witness to the 
sovereignty of God, and thereby 
to protest against the complete 
subservience to the State which 
denies the right of God to the 


supreme loyalty of His Church. 
The covenanters gave this witness — 
in Scotland in years gone by, and © 
their witness is a vital inspiration 

still to-day. 


India. 

Bishop Pickett writes enthusias- 
tically of the Mass Movement 
among the Sikhs in the United 
Provinces. Begun by five men, it 
developed into a Church which is 
now influencing the whole com- — 
munity. This, he says, is Christ’s 
way to India’s heart. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 
Egyptian and Syrian Arabic 
Press, and the War. 

From Al-Ahram : “ Egypt must 
give Britain all assistance to win 
the war. Britain has given wide 
freedom to Moslems all over the 
Empire, notably in India. The 
Nazis have crushed Moslems in 
Poland, the Soviet those in Turkes- 
tan, Bokhara and Central Asia. 
We should resist the present 
barbaric bid for world dominion, 
even though our Treaty with 
Britain had never existed.” l 

Al Mokattam says that Islam 
does not accept the race principle 
of the Nazis, but believes in the 
equality of all races and colours 
before God. In this, it is in accord 
with the spirit of the recent 
encyclical of His Holiness, the 
Pope, in which precedence is 
given to religion, not to the State. 
Its prophet Mohammed chose 
Bilal, an Ethiopian slave, to be the 
first muezzin to call the believers 
to prayer, Egypt should take the 
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initiative at this crisis to form an 
Arabic-speaking League of Nations. 
Racial affinities, the use of a com- 
mon tongue, unity in culture and 
religious belief, would ensure to 
such a League a permanency which 
that at Geneva lacked. 

An-Nahar: “We Arabs are 
free with liberty of the spirit and 
personality. Independence is 
independence of the soul. We 
support the democracies because 
they respect personal freedom.” 

Tamuddun - ul - Islami: “ We 
must beware of the decay of 
religion among our youth, especial- 
ly our daughters. Parental respect 
is vanishing. Cinema films which 
destroy religion and morality are 
plentiful, educational and scien- 
tific films are rare. Marriage is 
being avoided and the nation 
suffers. Our elementary schools 
give two hours religious instruction 
in a week, secondary schools only 
one hour, athletics are considered 
more important than religious 
training. This is an hour for self- 
examination.” 


Turkey. 


From the Turkish Press 
seen that the Ministry of Public 
Instruction is pressing forward 
nation-wide instruction. Village 
Institutes have admitted 2,000 
students for a five-years’ teachers’ 
course, to staff village schools. 

Halkevis (Peoples’ houses) are 
to be opened all over Turkey for 
the study of languages, literature, 
art, drama and sport: 379 are at 
present in use. 


Halk Oda’s (People’s Rooms) 
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to foster good reading, good con- 
versation, folk music and dancing, 
sport and lectures for the masses, 
are being planned : 141 are already 
in use. 

Turkey, conscious of her intel- 
lectual and spiritual needs, wel- 
comes disinterested fellowship. 


AFRICA. 
East Africa. 

The Waldensian Church of 
Italy, in its report for 1939, states 
that the Evangelical Churches of 
Eritrea have 1,200 communicant 
members. The Church at Addis- 
Ababa (Ethiopia) of Amharic- 
speaking believers, continues regu- 
lar services in its own and the 
Italian language. 


Uganda. 
The Right Rev. C. E. Stuart, 
Bishop of Uganda, writes : 


I doubt if anywhere there is a 
country more loyal to the Empire than 
Uganda. The happenings in Ethiopia 
have caused thankfulness for British 
rule. The memory of the Germans in 
Tanganyika and recent pronounce- 
ments of the Nazis on '' Race ", have 
given to the advanced Baganda a real 
horror of German domination. 


Belgian Congo. 

The Belgian Congo, for the past 
twelve years, has stressed a Catho- 
lic-centred policy, which Protes- 
tants feel has been a negation of 
real religious liberty. Nor does 
it become less intolerant. ‘ We 
are the people, we are the power, 
we are the government, Protestants 
are nothing, we are the real people 
in Congo,” is the frequent and 
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offensive speech heard from Catho- 
lic natives and from some of their 
priests. It is difficult to believe 
that either the Belgian authorities 
or the leaders of a great Church 
could possibly commend such an 
attitude toward a million Protes- 
tant Congolese. 


South Africa. 


The Basuto nation gathered at 
Maseru for the installation of their 
new chief on February 17: a 
picturesque crowd of about 
100,000, with 40,000 horses. 
Nearly one-half of the 500,000 
Basutos are members of the 
Protestant and Catholic Churches. 
The Evangelical work of the Paris 
Missionary Society is eminently 
outstanding. 

The Cape Times announced in 
March the unexpected receipt of 
an extra £209,000 which is being 
used for education in the four 
provinces. The Cape will receive 
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£79,000, Transvaal £39,000, Natal 
£30,000, Free State £15,500 ; and 
deficiencies in school accommo- 
dation, staff and equipment will be 
remedied. South Africa is be- 
coming keenly alive to the import- 
ance of Native education, and 
during 1940-41 the Government 
proposes to spend more than a 
million sterling. 

South Africans have a new 
appreciation of their native tra- 
ditions, together with a strong 
nationalistic urge. It is expressed 
in an unwillingness adequately to 
contribute toward the support of 
their Churches, which they con- 
sider are too largely controlled by 
Europeans. The 540 native 
Christian sects which exist may, 
one day, under a nationalistic 
impulse, be built into a unified 
purely African Church. There is 
need in South Africa of a serious 
study of indigenous Church prin- 
ciples. 


THE BOOK. 


The books men write are but a fragrance blown 
From transient blossoms crushed by human hands ; 
But, high above them, splendid and alone, 
Staunch as a tree, there is a Book that stands 
Unmoved by storms, unchallenged by decay : 
The winds of criticism would profane 

Its sacred pages, but the Truth, the Way, 

The Life are in it — and they beat in vain. 


Oh, traveller from this to yonder world, 

Pause in the shade of God's magnificent, 

Eternal Word — that tree whose roots are curled 
About our human need : When strength is spent, 
Stretch out beneath some great, far-reaching limb 
Of promise, and find rest and peace in HIM. 


Helen Frazee-Bower, in “ King's Business.” 


War in the West fills the Press to the exclusion 
of a situation of world importance in Eastern Asia. 


Bits of Broken China 


OYER territory north to south 
of one thousand five hundred 

miles, as the crow flies, and 
varying in depth to hundreds of 
miles, there is confusion, famine, 
wasted villages and cities, and 
millions of refugees. 


* * * * 


News, dated February 7, states 
that Japanese airplanes staged 708 
raids during a period of four 
months, from August 1 to Novem- 
ber 31, 1939, causing 12,685 
casualties ; 5,595 were killed and 
7,090 wounded, according to a 
report of the Aeronautical Affairs 
Commission. The casualty list 
covers the provinces of Kwangsi, 
Kiangsi, Chekiang, Anhwei, 
Hunan, Hopei, Hupeh, Szechuan 
Kwangtung and Shensi. 


* * E * 


Six million people are facing 
starvation in various parts of the 
province of Hopei alone, as a 
result of the famine brought about 
by the Japanese, who broke many 
river dykes last summer, in an 
attempt to flood out the Chinese 
guerrillas. For the past few 
months many people have been 
forced to live on bran. In the 
very poor districts the people are 
subsisting on bark and grass roots. 
All dogs and cats have been eaten. 

A leader of an Independent 
Movement in Formosa has been 
urging the 4,700,000 Chinese and 


tribespeople in Formosa to rise 
and join China’s fight against 
Japanese imperialism. From 
November 8 to 11, 1938, a serious 
Anti-Japanese outbreak occurred 
in Northern Formosa, during 
which a railway bridge and an 
iron works were bombed. Since 
July 7, 1937, it is reported that 
9,000 Formosans have been 
arrested, 


* * Li * 


It is reported that Japan has 
been very busy with extensive 
harbour improvements in the 
vicinity of Guam—an outpost of 
the United States of America in 
the Northern Pacific. | Among 
such harbour improvements, 
planned or under way, Japanese 
engineers, it is said, have been 
secretly dredging a harbour and 
building a pier at Saipan, about 
150 miles north of Guam. It is 
also stated that few strangers are 
allowed to visit any of the more 
than 600 islands of that Japanese 
Mandate group, and that, last 
year, when a fishing boat from 
Saipan was wrecked at Guam, 
the Japanese refused to permit an 
American vessel to return the 
survivors to Saipan. Instead, the 
American ship was met at sea by 
a boat from Saipan. 


* * * * 


When the Singapore base was 
being built, people were asking if 
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such a step would not offend Japan. 
In America, the same question is 
being asked about fortifying Guam. 
What is Japan’s attitude to the 
susceptibilities and fears of others ? 


* * * * 


The Japanese army, according 
to a statement by the Minister of 
War, is considering the employ- 
ment of Chinese prisoners of war 
in Japan, to overcome the acute 
shortage of labour. | Meanwhile, 
the number of Korean labourers 
working in Japan (which is large 
even in peace time) is steadily 
increasing. 


* * * * 


Although “ over-population ” is 
still the official justification for 
Japan’s expansionist policy, there 
is increasing agitation on the part 
of military and other circles for 
Government measures against the 
recent decrease in the Japanese 
birth-rate. An official enquiry 
into this “disturbing develop- 
ment " is now under way. 


* * * * 


The strain upon Japan by the 
prolongation of the '' China Inci- 
dent" is too serious to be con- 
templated without misgiving. If 
the ‘incident " could be closed 
by an acknowledgement of the 
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territorial integrity and independ- 
ence of China, co-operation would 
yield far more than military con- 
quest (even if that be possible) 
can ever give. 


* * * * 


The whole world is suffering 
from a decline in moral and spiri- 
tual values.  Spying, treachery, 
falsehood, treaty-breaking, cruelty, 
cunning and narrow nationalism 
are permeating the world, without 
regard to the rights of others. 
When right has triumphed, as it 
surely will, there should be a 
world conference, attended by 
statesmen and religious leaders. 
Such a conference should en- 
deavour to establish three prin- 
ciples : 


I. Religion should be supra- 
national and wholly concerned 
with the development of moral 
and spiritual values. 


2. All men, of whatever race, are 
equal in the sight of God, and 
every man and woman is 
entitled to, and should be given, 
equality of opportunity. 


3. National freedom should be 
established, and world-wide, 
international CO - operation 
secured for the immense task 
of world reconstruction. 


{| Rey. Lionel B. Fletcher has accepted an invitation to become a Vice-President of 


the Mildmay Movement for World Evangelization. 


Mr. Fletcher says : 


In his letter to Dr. Cochrane, 


“ I am happy to enter into this relationship with a movement 


which I have always thoroughly believed in as being an instrument which might be 
used to help revive Christendom, and thus move the world.” 


Dr. Cochrane continues his bi-monthly 
commentary on the world situation. 


The Kingdoms of the World 


His Dominion Shall be from Sea to Sea (Psalm 72 : 8) 


By Thomas Cochrane 


An Unprecedented Opportunity 


NDIA is in a state of transition. 

Several aspects of this at once 

strike the observer. Among 
these are the greater prominence 
of Indian leadership, the place that 
educated women are taking, the 
greater reading of newspapers, 
dissatisfaction with lower stan- 
dards of living and demand for 
material comforts and products of 
Western civilization. In short, 


India is in a period of readjustment 
which concerns also the mission- 
ary enterprise. 


Significant among the changes 
which are taking place is the un- 
rest which is evident among the 
depressed classes, who number 
over 50,000,000. 


We might add to this enormous 
figure, border-line castes and 
aboriginal peoples, estimated at 
20,000,000. We are thus faced 
with a situation full of political, 
racial and religious potentialities. 

The term ' mass movements ” 
has been used in describing large 
accessions to the Christian Church. 
Group or caste movements would 


Diagram Showing 
Proportion of 
Christians to Popu- 
lation of India. 


Diagonal lines = 
365,000,000, 
population of 
India (1937). 


Black = 50,000,000 
“Untouchables.” 


White = 4,000,000 
Christians. The 
larger white sec- 
tion represents 
the X proportion 
among the “ Un- 
touchables," 
while the small 
section repre- 
sents the propor- 
tion among the 
nes oi the 
population. 
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be a better expression, with pro- 
gress most conspicuous at the 
lower end of the scale. A spirit 
of enquiry is abroad in the land 
and it affects all classes. 

The practical question is : how 
far are the missions and Churches 
in effective contact with the de- 
pressed class groups, and what 
steps should be taken to utilize the 
present unprecedented opportu- 
nity ? It is unfortunate that dearth 
of missionaries is chiefly felt in 
rural district work. The very low 
average of twelve missionaries to 
1,000,000 people (there are fifty 
to the million in Africa) is dis- 
tressing, but it becomes still more 
serious when it is remembered that 
more than half of this number is 
tied up with institutional work in 
large city and station centres. 

Truly, we are faced with an 
opportunity, the like of which has 
never been presented to the Christ- 
ian Church. Unfortunately, the 
Church in Christian lands is not 
fully awake to this tremendous 
chance and challenge. How many 
preachers depict the task of the 
Christian Church in terms of a 
world vision ? And in India itself 
there is need to re-think the whole 
missionary enterprise in order that 
in every conceivable way effort may 
be adjusted to the need of to-day. 

The Mildmay Movement was 
able to step in, financially and 
otherwise, at a critical stage in 
mass movement work in India and 
to render effective service. It is 
still interested and hopes that its 
friends may make it possible to 
continue to help. 
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The Fast Changing East 


For long years the Turkish 
Empire and the Moslem religion 
dominated the lands of the Near 
East, but the upheaval of the world 
war changed the whole situation, 
and modern forces, since then, 
have made their impact with 
greater and greater effect. In Iraq 
and Iran—the new names for 
Mesopotamia and Persia—the 
changes during the last decade or 
so have been greater than for 
centuries. 


Iraq 


Somewhere in the valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates lay the 
cradle of the human race, and here 
the most ancient civilizations have 
been nurtured. 

In recent times, after a period 
under a British Mandate, Iraq 
was admitted as a member of the 
League of Nations in October, 
1932. Great schemes of recon- 
struction and irrigation have been, 
and are being, carried out, includ- 
ing the oil pipe-line which cost 
Á10,000,000. Modern Iraq in- 
cludes various races and religions. 
In an area of 116,600 square miles, 
the population eight years ago 
numbered 2,857,077 (24 to the 
square mile), but this figure must 
be considerably larger now. Mos- 
lems were then estimated at 
2,642,366, divided into Sunnis 
(the conservative Orthodox Mos- 
lems) and the Shiahs (the non- 
conformists of Islam). The Shiahs 
predominate. 

Around the sacred shrines of 
Kerbela, Najaf, Kadhimain and 
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Samara, gather many thousands of 
Moslem students, largely supported 
by wealthy, pious foundations. 
The whole missionary problem of 
Iraq is complicated by the in- 
fluence of these sacred cities. 
Mingling with Sunni and Shiah 
Moslems are some 110,885 Christ- 
lans belonging to the Jacobite, 
Nestorian, Gregorian and Uniat 
Churches, together with groups of 
Assyrian and Arab Protestants. 
Besides these, there are some 
29,285 followers of various other 
religions, mainly Sabians and 
Yezidis. Jews number 72,783. 

Baghdad, the city of Haroun al 
Rachid (A.D. 786-809), rich in 
the lore of the Arabian Nights, 
still retains its charming labyrin- 
thine bazaars, where. jostle Sunni 
and Shiah Moslems, Turks, and 
Persians, Jews and Assyrians, 
Kurds and Beduins, Indians and 
Europeans. Here is epitomized 
the missionary problem, the prob- 
lem of how to meet the deep 
spiritual need of the many races 
and religions of Iraq. The forces 
facing this problem number 22 
missionaries of 6 societies, and 
326 Evangelical Christians. 


The Keystone of a Vast 
Edifice 


Iran (Persia), at the centre of 
the Moslem world, is the keystone 
of that vast edifice, Dar-el-Islam 
(House of Islam), reared through 
thirteen centuries. Northward are 
the Moslems of the Crimea and the 
Russian steppes ; south-eastward, 
Afghanistan and India; north- 
eastward, Central Asia, with its 
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famous centres of Bokhara, Samar- 
kand, Tashkent and the Chinese 
province of Kansu; westward 
stretch Arabia, Syria, Palestine 
and North Africa. What happens 
in Iran deeply concerns the whole 
Moslem world. It is, therefore, 
a significant fact in the present 
situation that Islam has been put 
under service to nationalism, and 
where it fails to serve, it is being 
discarded. The fires of patriotism 
are being fed, not so much by the 
Moslem religion as by Firdausi's 
great epic of the Shahnama, which, 
in 60,000 verses, sings the glories 
of ancient Iran. 

When  Nasr-u-din Shah was 
assassinated and Reza Shah Pahlavi 
seized the ruling power in 1926, 
a reaction of exuberant nationalism 
swept the country and reforms 
were rapidly introduced. Women 
were allowed to go about without 
the veil, the legal age of marriage 
was raised, schools were opened 
for girls as well as boys, and over a 
thousand schools are giving a 
modern education. Thousands of 
miles of motor roads have been 
constructed and a railway runs the 
length of the land from the Caspian 
Sea-to the Persian Gulf. Cities 
are being rebuilt and modernized 
and transport and aviation de- 
veloped. 

In our studies of various coun- 
tries of the world, we desire to 
indicate outstanding needs. With 
the development of communica- 
tions in this region a great oppor- 
tunity exists for apostles—pilgrim 
preachers—willing to endure hard- 
ness, who would identify them- 
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selves with the people and be 
Christian witnesses, whose fruit 
would appear in the gathering 
together of converts in indigenous 
groups or Churches. 

Races and religions are many in 
modern Iran. There are about 
3,000,000 nomads, composed of 
Arabs, Turks, Kurds,  Leks, 
Baluchis, Gipsies and Lurs, Shiah 
and Sunni Moslems, Parsis, Jews, 
Armenians and Nestorians. Since 
the year 1811, when Henry Martyn 
came to the land, converts have 
been gathered from some of these 
peoples. Probably we should not 
be far out in estimating the Christ- 
ian community in the neighbour- 
hood of three thousand. 


The Churches that have been 
formed have elements of real 
strength. Their members are 
publicly baptized. Iranian women 
take equal share with men in their 
worship, work and witness. 
Government officials, professional 
men, scholars, as well as a large 
number of more humble folk, con- 
stitute their membership. More- 
over, the Christian Church here 
has an inspiring pre-Islamic tra- 
dition. Established in Persia in 
the opening year of the third 
century A.D., it endured persecu- 
tion and, from the fifth to the 
fourteenth centuries, as the Nestor- 
ian Church, carried the Gospel 
over the greater part of Asia. 
Furthermore, the Nestorian Church 
tradition is also moving the 
Churches toward a corporate, as 
well as a spiritual, union of all 
Iranian Christians in one Iranian 


Church. 
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It is important to remember 
that a general discouragement of 
foreign influence is characteristic 
of nationalism, and, therefore, the 
consolidation of an Iranian Church 
is of primary importance and the ~ 
missions in Iran are alive to the 
necessity of encouraging the growth 
of the Iranian Church on indige- 
nous lines. In this, the spiritual 
quickening of 50,000 Armenian 
and 30,000 Nestorian Christians 
is much to be desired. The popu- 
lation of Iran is 15,000,000. The 
missionaries are in the proportion 
of ir to the million and the 
Christians about 1 in 5,000 of the 
population. 


Three hundred million 
Pairs of Eyes 

Three hundred million pairs of 
eyes—representing about one- 
seventh of the human race, daily 
turn in prayer towards Mecca in 
Arabia, the birthplace of Islam. 
Arabia is a country of hard men, 
nurtured in a stern climate, a 
country isolated by seas and ringed 
by deserts, impossible of conquest 
and, in any case, not worth the 
trouble, with an unbroken national 
history equalled by few nations. 
About seven million people in- 
habit its million square miles—an 
area equal to that of British India. 

King Ibn Saud is now the 
acknowledged overlord of its 
peoples. It is a land where theo- 
logians carry sharp swords and 
ready rifles, and hold a theology 
of a logical hyper-Calvinistic type. 
A doctrine of the sovereignty of 
God, to the exclusion of almost all 
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else, is a current theme of converse. 
Missionaries neverfind any difficulty 
in entering into conversation about 
God. King Ibn Saud's Ikhwan, 
like Godfrey de Bouillon's Cru- 
saders or Cromwell's Ironsides, 
may take liberties with the ten 
commandments, but their interest 
in religion is beyond a doubt. 

Of the missionary force in 
Arabia, nine are doctors. Pioneer 
journeys into the interior, includ- 
ing those undertaken to King 
Ibn Saud, at his capital, have been 
made by Christian doctors and 
their helpers. It has been their 
experience that, once the barriers 
of suspicion and age-long hostility 
have been lowered by loving ser- 
vice to the sick, a healthy curiosity 
is aroused as to the reason for this 
strange display of brotherhood 
and practical religion. 

But Arabia is feeling the impact 
of the modern world. There are 
radio centres at strategic points 
which make the old game of raid- 
ing too hazardous. In a flash, 
armed motor-cars set forth. The 
slow-moving camel is being re- 
placed. A motor service from 
the Persian Gulf to the Holy 
Cities provides facilities for pil- 
grims. The desert and the 
Beduin have been conquered by 
the wireless, the automobile and 
the aeroplane. 

In the Yemen and Hadramaut, 
we are on historic Christian ground. 
Nestorian missionaries planted the 
faith there in the third century. 
For a time Christian Abyssinia 
protected the Church from ex- 
termination. But two years after 
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Mohammad's death, the decree 
went forth that Islam must prevail 
all over Arabia. 

To-day there are only three or 
four Christians to the million there. 

A notable journey was under- 
taken recently by Dr. Storm of the 
Arabian Mission of the Reformed 
Church of America. In this he was 
assisted by the World Dominion 
Movement, and the story of his 
tour of five thousand miles, and 
the practical missionary proposals 
resulting from it, will be found in 
Whither Arabia? published by 
the World Dominion Press. 


In and Around the Holy Land 


The tumultuous energy dis- 
played by the Jews in their efforts 
to rebuild their national home is 
one of the most arresting facts in 
the Near East to-day. They need 
land, and this they have acquired 
chiefly on the maritime plain and 
plain of Esdraelon, and around the 
Sea of Galilee, in which places are 
to be found one-fifth of the Jews 
now in Palestine. The remaining 
four-fifths live in the towns. But 
in the central range of hills and 
stony lands which run between the 
maritime plain and the Jordan 
valley there are scarcely any Jews, 
save in the sacred city of Jerusalem, 
which is more than one-half 
Jewish. They have organized 
many colonies, where flourish 
agriculture and a variety of manu- 
factures. Tel Aviv the modern, 
Jewish city, stands as a pattern 
for them all. The maritime plain 
produces millions of cases of citrus 
fruits, and, with additional plan- 


from possible 

destruction through 

enemy bombardment millions of 
pounds are being expended. 
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tations progressively bearing, a 
total of twenty million or more 
cases per year are ultimately 
expected. 


Builders are at work erecting 
shops, departmental stores, cafés, 
picture houses, public buildings 
and private dwellngs. Jerusalem 
spreads its suburbs in all direc- 
tions, changing the environs of 
that city. Creative energy is 
ceaselessly at work in this little 
land, only one-and-a-quarter times 
the area of Wales. This tremen- 
dous energy has literally trans- 
formed the country since the 
Balfour declaration in 1917. It 
has made the Jewish people learn 
and speak Hebrew and has founded 
the Hebrew University. It has 
created the trade that has made 
possible the Haifa harbour. It 
has made the Jordan and Yarmuk 
to supply electric power, and the 
Dead Sea to give up potash and 
bromide in inexhaustible quan- 
tities. 

Among religious cross currents 
and racial, political and economic 
rivalries, missionary work is being 
attempted by a large number of 
missionary societies. Syria, with 
some twenty-one, and Palestine, 
with thirty societies, are examples 
of how missionary work ought not 
to be done. Such division but 
emphasizes the already tragic 
sectarianism, and reduces the 
Christian witness to a basis of 
contention. It does not require 
much imagination to realize that 
little progress is possible in such 
a situation. The psalmist’s in- 
junction is needed to-day more 
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than ever: “ Pray for the peace 
of Jerusalem." 


Transjordan. 


In the sixth century, A.D., 
Transjordan was a stronghold of 
Christianity and the Church to- 
day is not wholly destroyed, for 
one in ten of its population of 
300,000 are Arab Christians. 
Under the Turkish régime, 10,000 
Christian Caucasians (chiefly Cir- 
cassians) were also settled here. 
The remaining 260,000 are Arab 
Moslems. The spiritual revival 
of this Christian population would 
not only be a blessing to Trans- 
jordan, but would also greatly 
facilitate the evangelization of 
Arabia from the north. 

Transjordan is coming into con- 
tact with the modern world. Its 
position on the air route to India, 
and as a possible outlet for colonists 
from Palestine gives it considerable 
importance. It has less than one- 
fourth of the population of Pales- 
tine in an area three times as 
great. The chemical industry on 
the Dead Sea will eventually in- 
crease the revenue of Transjor- 
dania, and make possible schemes 
of development which its present 
annual revenue could not possibly 
cover. 


Syria. 

Syria has probably produced 
more sects, schisms, heresies, 
divisions and  sub-divisions in 
religion than any other country in 
the Near East. 

The population to-day is mainly 
composed of Moslems, who num- 


the Roman and Greek Churches. 


with them. 
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ber over one million and a half, 
most of whom are Sunnis. Shiite 
Moslems, however, are represented 
by a rich variety of sects. To 
this Moslem confusion may be 
added a similar Christian con- 
fusion. Christians number little 
more than half a million (1 in 5 
of the population), and are com- 
posed of Maronites, Greek Catho- 
lics (Uniats), Armenian Catholics 
(Uniats), Armenians, Melkites, 
Greek Orthodox, and Protestants. 
In the whole mandated territory, 
the Orthodox Church has nine 
dioceses. There are also one 
Armenian Archbishop (Uniat), six 
Melkite Archbishops (Uniat), five 
Maronite Archbishops, and four 
Bishops (Uniat), one. Latin Apos- 


Population 
Area (sq. miles) 
Density 


Protestant Christian community : 
Palestine and Transjordan 
Syria En date 


Turkey. 

“The Transformation of a 
Nation " would be an apt descrip- 
tion of Turkey. As an important 
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tolic delegate, together with six 
Patriarchs of the various Churches. 

A century of missionary work 
has shown that, while members of 
the Eastern Churches may be won 
to a more vital Christianity, the 
work of God in the hearts of 
Moslems cannot be statistically 
stated. That the long-continued 
work of Christian teaching, preach- 
ing and healing has had no effect 
upon the Moslem soul would be 
inconceivable. To the influence 
of Christian missions is largely 
due the liberation of Moslem girls 
from seclusion, uncongenial mar- 
riage and irresponsible divorce ; 
the modern education of both 
sexes ; and also, indirectly, the 
movement for progress expressed 
in Syrian Nationalism. 


Palestine. | Transjordan. Syria. 
1,383,320 300,000 3,630,000 
10,000 34,740 60,000 
138 8 60 
4:379 
II,814 
and comprehensive article on 
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An International Review of World-wide Witness 
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Prebendary Wilson Cash is convinced that the disruption 
-of Europe is a clarion call to the Church of God. 


The Church in a World at War 


By W. Wilson Cash 


T a time when the minds 

of people are so occupied with 

the war and all that it involves in 
suffering and anxiety, members 
of the Christian Church are sum- 
moned by God to find the springs 
of life and hope, not in the 
material, but in the spiritual. 
The issues of the present conflict 
will never ultimately be decided 
by tanks and guns, because, as 
St. Paul says, ‘ We wrestle not 
against flesh and blood but against 
spiritual wickedness in the high 
places." The conflict which is 
causing such havoc in the world 
has a deeper implication. Material- 
ly, it threatens our nation and 
empire with disruption ; spirit- 
ually, we come more and more to 
see that it is a conflict of opposing 
forces of good and evil. 

The Church of God in the past 
hundred years has grown at a 
greater rate than at any time in 
the history of Christianity : it is 
true to say to-day that the Church 


is universal in a sense it never has 
been before. The paradox of the 
situation is that, at a time of the 
greatest growth of the Church's 
history, the Church is challenged 
by pagan forces; attacked and 
persecuted from many directions. 
We, therefore, see this as a period 
of expansion, coupled with wide- 
spread persecution and attack. 
May it not be true that because 
the Church is a greater influence 
in the world, because its witness 
to the Gospel is more widespread, 
the devil is making a supreme 
effort to crush the Church and to 
break its vital witness to the 
Gospel ? 

I believe it is a legitimate deduc- 
tion that the troubles that are upon 
us are due in a very large degree 
to our efforts as a nation to be 
Christian. We have lost our 
friends and allies because we have 
tried to act on our conscience in 
regard to aggression. When Man- 
churia was invaded by Japan we 
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protested, when  Abyssinia was 
invaded by Italy we again pro- 
tested, and when Russia attacked 
Finland our sympathies were 
wholly on the side of the Finnish 
people. These are only three 
instances: thus we lost allies 
and made potential enemies. 
Looking back, I believe the Christ- 
ian Church was correct in standing 
for the rights of other nations to 
live free and independent lives ; 
we may as a nation have blundered 
in the way we made our protests 
but we did stand for moral right- 
eousness and the freedom of the 
world. Because of our stand we 
suffer through the alienation of 
Japan, Italy and others. In all 
this the nation has been very 
largely guided by the Christian 
conscience of the Church. 

The Church, therefore, carries 
a grave responsibility for the 
situation in which we are placed 
at the present time, and the Church 
can only fulfil that responsibility 
as it frankly accepts the situation 
that we are engaged in a spiritual 
conflict in which Christian values 
are assailed by pagan forces. 

Because this is so the Church 
to-day faces an opportunity unique 
in its history. If it simply takes 
cover because of danger, marks 
time and waits for a better day, 
it will indeed be losing its very 
soul, because it will be acting 
upon a slogan of “ safety first." 
If the Church, however, sees in 
these events a great challenge to 
action and is prepared to go out 
courageously and in faith, it may 
prove, not only to our own people, 


— 


but to the entire world, that God | 


still reigns and that the last word 
is not with Mussolini and Hitler, 
but with God. 

It is because of this sense of 
responsibility upon the Church 
that I feel compelled to write this 
article, to see whether the various 
sections of the Church cannot 
draw together in unity and co- 
operative action in fulfilment of 
its responsibility. When I speak 
of unity in action I do not mean 
anything that need worry the 
conscience of any part of any 
section of the Church. I do not 
suggest anything that would con- 
flict with the faith and order of 
any branch of the Church, but I 
believe that we should explore the 
wide range of activities open to 
us all for co-operative effort in 
these days of war. 


We have seen the disruption of 
Europe through the failure of col- 
lective security ; we have watched 
nation after nation absorbed by a 
totalitarian power, nations that 
have been too weak in themselves 
to offer any adequate resistance, 
and yet nations which, if they had 
acted in complete unison, would 
have been more powerful than the 
enemy. The whole implication 
of the present disastrous turn of 
events is the lesson of the dire 
effects of dis-union and selfish 
action. The moral of it all surely 
is that unity becomes essential, 
and this offers a call to the Church. 

The Church, as I have said, is 
assailed on all hands. Commun- 
ism in Russia deliberately seeks to 
overthrow all Christian forces and 
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to rule God out from the lives of 
more than a hundred and seventy 
million people. In Germany, the 
imprisonment of Niemóller, and 
the persecution of the Confessional 
and Catholic Churches, are evi- 
dence enough of the pagan forces 
operating in the Third Reich. 
But these are only the spectacular 
instances of the assault upon the 
Christian faith. 

There are other forces more 
subtle, more hidden than the 
blatant ones of Russia and Ger- 
many. In our own country, pagan 
forces are very powerful, for the 
Church is a minority of the popu- 
lation. The tragic thing in it all 
is that, although the Church is a 
minority, it is further weakened 
by the divisions into which it is 
broken. We can sum up the 
situation by saying that the Church 
is not only assailed, attacked and 
in danger, it is not only a minority 
of the population, but it is a 
divided spiritual force, at a time 
when it ought to close its ranks, 
unite and act in complete har- 
mony, with a common policy. 

We reach, therefore, this stage : 
the Church is summoned to fulfil 
its responsibility, but how? Is 
there something that can be done 
co-operatively, that will give a 
new sense of power and direction 
in our religious activities in this 
country ? Co-operation is easy 
in the missionary field, where it 
only involves machinery and 
organizations. There is no diffi- 
culty in Christians of many 
Churches uniting on education 
boards, hospital councils and 


essential welfare committees. The 
greatest difficulty, however, is often 
experienced when we ask for co- 
operation in worship, prayer, 
evangelism and witness. 

We have tried to solve this 
problem from the centre. The 


. leaders of our Churches have met 


again and again, and they, no 
doubt, could do a very great deal 
in promoting co-operation if they 
had the whole-hearted backing of 
the rank and file of the different 
Churches concerned. But any 
action from the leaders and heads 
of the Churches is frequently 
nullified by the apathy and oppo- 
sition of those who prefer isolation- 
ism- to co-operation. 

Firstly, if a Church is to fulfil 
God's purpose in this day of 
opportunity, it must cast aside all 
its isolationism, pull down its 
barriers and seek to work with 
other Churches, and particularly 
with those from whom 1t disagrees. 
Let me elaborate this point further. 
Co-operation is easy when people 
who think alike hold, in its 
entirety, a common belief. The 
real difficulty comes when two 
Churches, which hold widely 
different points of view on some 
great doctrine, are asked to co- 
operate. 

We see the Anglican Church 
separated, through many historical 
events of the past, from our Free 
Church brothers. The old feeling 
of hostility between Church of 
England and non-conformity still 
exists in many of the towns and 
villages of this country. It is no 
part of my work to apportion 
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blame, it is for us to acknowledge 
humbly and with shame the fact 
of our separation, and that our 
separation is due to our failure to 
fulfil the will of God for the fellow- 
ship of His Church. I am con- 
vinced that there is nothing in the 
basic faiths of different Churches 
that need keep us in an attitude of 
suspicion, the one to the other. 
There is nothing that need pre- 
vent us from seeking to understand 
one another better. There is 
nothing to prevent our joining 
forces on many things that would 
bring a veritable breath of God 
into our own, as well as into our 
Churches’ life, and throughout this 
country. 


Secondly, if we are to fulfil this 
responsibility, thrust upon us by 
God to-day, we must be prepared 
to cease all controversy and criti- 
cism, the one of the other. The 
history of the Church shows that 
controversy is the real means of 
loss of spiritual power. How often 
have we seen the Churches in this 
country come to a rising tide of 
spiritual opportunity, only to wit- 
ness the tide recede as some con- 
troversy has cut through the 
Churches and broken the fellow- 
ship to which the Spirit was 
calling us. 

I believe that this was essen- 
tially true in the educational con- 
troversy in the early part of the 
present century, when passive 
resistance on the Free Church 
side, and the determination on the 
Anglican side to push their scheme 
of religious education, sundered 
us one from the other and hindered 


the work of God for more than a 
generation. ‘There are many other - 


instances of this. 
the Spirit of God has sought to 
draw the Churches together in 
common action and the devil has 


Again and again | 


worked havoc by sowing the seeds | 


of criticism, dissension and division. 
I say, therefore, that if we are to 
see any day of God in which there 
will come an outpouring of His 
Spirit upon all flesh, it can only 
come as we forget the things that 
are behind—as we are big enough 
to forgive and to forget, as we sink 
our own petty plans and actions, 
as we lose sight of the interests of 
any one Church or denomination 
—and all Churches unite to repre- 
sent the one Church of God 
throughout the world, to fulfil this 
responsibility, which alone will 
mean ultimately the saving of the 
world from complete darkness and 
disaster. 


Thirdly, I believe we are sum- - 


moned, through this urge of the 
Holy Spirit, to common action, to 
plan together the programme of 
the work we are meant to do. Our 
nation at this time is looking to 
the Church for spiritual leadership, 
but not merely in the sense that 
we should inspire people with 
courage to maintain their morale 
under the trying conditions of the 
war. 

The nation wants something 
more. ‘The nation is seeking God. 
People are in sorrow and grief 
through bereavement, they are in 
anguish through anxiety and strain, 
and the nation asks—'' Where is 


thy God?" Can the Church 
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demonstrate effectively that God 
is at work in the world to-day ? 
Can it be proved, as we see the 
work of God in the hearts and 
lives of men ? Can the evidence 
for it accumulate as people in 
sorrow find the comfort of Christ, 
as men and women, who have lost 
their way, rediscover the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus ? 


Our first duty in any co-opera- 
tive action must be the witness of 
our faith to the whole nation : 
the witness of a faith that stands 
the test, the witness of a Kingdom 
that cannot be shaken, the witness 
of the abiding values of Christian 
truth. This, I believe, is the first 
duty because men's minds are 
filled with the temporary things ; 
they see nothing beyond conflict 
and danger. We are, therefore, 
called of God to place in the very 
centre of our national life the 
Living Christ, and to make His 
demands upon us real and actual, 
until millions of people rediscover 
God for themselves in their own 
experiences, until the Gospel be- 
comes the one effective spiritual 
force operating through this land 
in its danger and its sorrow. 


Fourthly, I believe that we must 
face honestly the things that have 
divided us in the past and unite 
in solving what has hitherto been 
insoluble. Let me illustrate this 
from the present problem of re- 
ligious education. Anyone who 
has worked among the troops 
knows that the average man in the 
army knows almost nothing about 
the Christian faith and what it is, 
and his knowledge of the Bible is 
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almost nil. This state of affairs 
is due to the secularization of 
education in this country, and 
secular education is one of the 
sins of the Church, for it is due to 
our failure to co-operate and to 
find a common basis of religious 
education for our national life. 
While we have clung to our own 
particular point of view, the world 
has swept us aside and carried on 
the education of the children, very 
largely without us, until the 
Church is regarded by many in 
the nation as a spent force, some- 
thing borne into one of the back- 
waters, something outside the 
common stream of our national life. 


- Religious education* must be a 
main plank in any evangelistic 
effort that is to touch the life of the 
whole nation. We cannot skim 
the surface merely by holding a 
series of revival meetings. This 
method we have tried again and 
again, and we know that, having 
skimmed the surface, very little 
has resulted from the effort. Now 
we must face the issues in a much 
deeper way, and if I may say so, 
in a much more honest way, 
frankly recognizing the things 
that have divided, and concen- 
trating on the things that will unite. 


Finally, I would close this 
article by stressing again that the 
first essential in all co-operation is 
that we learn to worship together. 
The greatest tragedy in the Christ- 
ian Church is to be found neither 


*An intensely interesting article on 
Christian Education appeared in our 
June-July issue, by the Rt. Rev. 
Walter J. Carey, D.D. 
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in Russia nor in Germany, but in 
this country. For surely the 
greatest tragedy is that the Sacra- 
ment, ordained by Christ for the 
unity of the Church, in remem- 
brance of our Lord's death and 
passion, has become the greatest 
dividing force in Christendom, and 
we have failed to see that the thing 
ordained of our Lord to keep us 
united has, through our own sins, 
separated us the one from the 
other. 

A study of the seventeenth 
chapter of St. John, and the Gospel 
records of the institution of the Last 
Supper, seems to show that our 
Lord's real anxiety was that, what- 
ever else might be allowed to 
divide the apostles, whatever differ- 
ences might come to them as the 
Church grew, they must always 
maintain the unity of this Sacra- 
ment, and that the Sacrament, if 
rightly observed, would always 
keep the Church from permanent 
division. In fact, it would always 
bring back those to unity who 
were lapsing into division. To- 
day we have built our different 
barriers around the Holy Table, 
and for this sin we are summoned 
by God to repentance. 

How the way through this may 
ultimately be found will depend 
largely upon the leaders of the 
Churches as they pursue their 
investigations further. For us, 
who are of the rank and file, 
conscience forbids us to worship 
in separate ways and demands that 


we share some form of common 
worship, that out of it may come a 
new service for the whole King- 
dom of God. For the present, 
this may be in united intercession 
services in wartime, or some other 
evangelistic effort. Surely there is 
one thing everybody can do, in 
every street in England: the 
Christians of one home can unite 
with the Christians of another in 
weekly prayer meetings for our 
nation and for the Kingdom of 
God. If unity is to come it must 
come from the lay people of the 
Churches. It must come as it 
sweeps up in a great spiritual im- 
pulse out of the heart of the 
Church. It will, and must, come 
as Christian people meet together 
and pray together. 

My final word, therefore, is that 
Free Church people and Anglicans, 
in any street or road in any town 
in England, should meet to pray 
and to worship, that they should 
not wait for the leadership of Vicar 
or Minister, butthatinsimplehome- 
ly ways they should unite. Ibelieve 
thatin this way new spiritual lifewill 
be generated in this country ; we 
shall touch those springs of power 
that will bring revival to our land. 
What I feel that God has laid upon 
my own heart I lay as a burden 
upon yours, that we may together 
catch the vision of the coming of 
the Kingdom of God, that we may 
stand as Christian people, wit- 
nessing, as St. Paul did, to Jesus 
Christ, Saviour and Lord. 


NOTE. 
On page 127 of our March-April issue, by some strange slip it was stated that the United Church of 


Canada Mission was working in N 


rth Fo : 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. : iE 
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The Mission working there, since 1872, is that of the 


In this outspoken article, a Liverpool vicar examines 
the Scriptural sanctions for law and order. 


What Pacifists Forget 


By F. Noel Palmer 


AR is hell. There I agree 

with the pacifist, I left school 

to fight in the last war, and 
only criminal lunatics could plan 
deliberately to start a modern war. 
The mentality of the military 
aggressor is an obsolete savagery, 
which must be swept clean out of 
the world. 

I agree, too, that the Christian 
method of overcoming evil is the 
highest and the only really efficient 
Way. And I agree with the 
pacifist who recently wrote to me : 


“A new social order, and (more 
important) a new Church, is being 
born before our eyes, and the real 
long view, the truly Christian view, 
reveals the process of birth in the 
midst of widespread death and decay.” 


But there is one thing which 
many pacifists appear to leave out 
of their reckoning, namely, that 
God has ordained a place for the 
use of force, by the State, in the 
government of this sinful world, 
and that accordingly our Christian 
duty is inevitably bound up with 
loyalty to the State. Have we 
really faced the facts, and the 
principle here involved ? 

To start very simply : wherever 
men associate together—in families, 
schools, cities, or nations—there 
must be somebody at the head. 
Because the actions of many 
individuals and groups are too 
often. governed by such motives 
as greed, hate, pride, cruelty and 
treachery, they cannot even live 
side by side in peace unless the 


government (of whatever form) 
has power to enforce law and 
order. How much more is this 
necessary if men are to be organized 
for any constructive achievements ! 

That is why the Apostles wrote 
as they did, even under the pagan 
Roman rule of their day : 

“The existing authorities have 
been constituted by God... a 
magistrate does not wield the power 
of the sword for nothing, he is God’s 
servant for the infliction of divine 
vengeance upon  evil-doers . . 
magistrates are God's officers, bent 
upon the maintenance of order and 
authority." (Romans 13: 4, 6.— 
Moffatt.) 

And when “ ignorant and foolish 
men” were beginning to mis- 
represent the Christian Church 
as. a kind of internationalist con- 
spiracy, in Nero's day, St. Peter 
wrote : 

“ Submit, for the Lord's sake, to 
every authority set up by man, 
whether it be to the Emperor . . . or 
to provincial governors as sent by 
him for the punishment of evil-doers 
and the encouragement of those who 
do what is right." 

The Apostles discouraged the 
tendency to be "'agin' the 
government," with such rare ex- 
ceptions as (for example) St. Peter 
himself (Acts 5 : 29) : '* We ought 
to obey God rather than men." 
They believe in the leavening 
power of the Kingdom of God, as 
the Saviour Himself had taught, 
as the right way for Christians to 
work. “ God is not a God of 
disorder." That is the first point : 
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submission to authority, combined 
with frank recognition of the use 
of force to maintain law and order. 

How important it is, surely, to 
keep this attitude toward our pres- 
ent social and political order, 
which, with all its faults, is far 
better than that of ancient Rome ; 
and, because of the vastly more 
elaborate complexity of modern 
life, is far easier to destroy than to 
replace by something better ! 

From this there emerges, then, 
this guiding principle: that to 
condemn the use of force in defence 
of law and order may only be a 
subtle but stupid way of handing 
over the destinies of mankind to 
the devil—and to anarchy. 


You cannot safely remove the 
external restraint and discipline 
of law until you have replaced it 
by the internal control and dis- 
cipline of grace, i.e., of the Spirit. 
The law is a schoolmaster to bring 
us to Christ, but until men have 
come to Him, don't disarm the 
schoolmaster ! 


“ Force accomplishes nothing," 
say some, and certainly there are 
some things which force can never 
accomplish, But these people 
make the fundamental mistake of 
' confusing the spiritual vocation of 
the Christian. Church with the 
governmental functions which God 
in His Providence has committed 
to the State. 

Evil can be resisted in two ways, 
or on two planes. ‘The first (and 
undoubtedly the higher way) is 
the Divine way of saving the soul. 
In this way there is no outward 
resistance to evil ; whatever suffer- 


ing the evil-doer may inflict is 
borne without self-defence, with 
the sole aim of securing the 
triumph of goodness in the moral 
transformation of the sinner. It 
is the way of the Cross, the method 
of redeeming Love. Christians 
are called to follow this way. You 
see it exemplified in missionaries 
and martyrs. 

The other way is the way of 
outward resistance to evil, by force 
if need be. This method the 
State not only may, but some- 
times must use, as we have seen. 
It is one of the purposes for which 
“ the powers that be are ordained 
of God." Therefore, as long as 
there is sin in the world, the State 
is not, and cannot be, Christian 
in the same sense as the individual. 


Now both these methods of 
dealing with evil are intended by 
God to exist side by side. The 
higher spiritual way acts as a 
leaven, constantly raising mankind 
through the redemptive power of 
the patient suffering and the active 
love of great souls, which they 
exercise in and through the existing 
(imperfect) social order. All social 
progress, all great reforms, have 
come from the combination of 
this spiritual power and the action 
of " the powers that be." With- 
out the protection of the organized 
force of the State, however, the 
wrong-doers would use force to 
stop progress. 


It is, therefore, a great blessing 
to have the State so friendly to 
Christian work, and so generally 
inclined to “ do justly and love 
mercy," as the British Govern- 
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ment has proved itself to be. It 
is important to notice, too, how 
essentially Christian are some of 
the deepest and instinctive qualities 
of our men (despite considerable 
neglect of organized religion), 
under the stress of danger and 
crisis : self-effacing service, tender 
and heroic care of the injured and 
defenceless, and sublime faithful- 
ness to duty. These are some of 
the fruits of our priceless heritage, 
which have come to us through the 
combination of a strong and stable 
form of government (slowly de- 
veloped down the centuries) with 
the accumulated spiritual power 
of a free Christian tradition and 
witness. This holds promise too, 
of greater things to come. 


There can be no doubt that, in 
the ceaseless warfare between good 
and evil on this earth, it is the will 
of God that the spiritual and the 
material forces should co-operate 
for the good of all mankind. The 
spiritual, redemptive forces lead 
the way, and force, normally well 
in the background, plays the part 
of the police. But the police can 
use force if violence breaks out. 

Does this principle hold good 
in the international sphere ? Does 
it apply to the present war? It 
certainly does, if it is true that the 
totalitarian challenge constitutes 
a rebellion, not so much against 
“the plutocrats of Britain," but 
against the foundations of progress 
and Christian civilization. That is 
what the British and Dominion 
Governments, and the great 
majority of our people throughout 
the Empire, believe it to be. 


The situation resembles that of 
the erican pioneers in the 
Middle West in the early days, 
when the central Government was 
not strong enough to maintain 
order there. In the face of the 
lawlessness and violence which 
developed, the peace-loving citi- 
zens had to band together and 
create their own force “for the 
punishment of evil-doers,"" and 
so maintain order and protect their 
families, until the central authority 
was able to take over these func- 
tions. In like manner now, in the 
absence of any supreme inter- 
national authority, the rulers of 
the British Commonwealth of 
Nations have felt bound to unite 
for the defence of Freedom and 
Order. 

The ‘ new order" which the 
Axis powers (‘‘ young and virile," 
as they call themselves) announce 
as their goal is really a very old, 
and a very bad “ order," a pagan 
tyranny made far more terrible by 
the abuse of modern science and 
mechanized force. It has been 
well described as a reversion to the 
Dark Ages “ unrelieved by the 
pity of Christ." No wonder those 
in authority in our own free 
country regard the duty of resist- 
ing such aggression rather in the 
light of a judicial sentence, or like 
the rounding up of gangsters. It 
is probably in this light that most 
Christians in Britain feel that our 
cause is just and righteous. 

If the free countries had united 
sooner and acted strongly enough, 
the peace might have been saved 
without this appalling destruction. 
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As it is, human progress may have 
been put back for a long time to 
come, and part of the blame rests 
upon the false and confused ideas 
which many of us have held with 
regard to the use of force and the 
functions of the State. 

The aim of the aggressors is 
world-domination. The outcome 
of the present conflict will, there- 
fore, determine not only the politi- 
cal, but the moral and spiritual 
character of the new world-order. 
Can any Christian be neutral on 
such an issue? We do not, of 
course, identify the Kingdom of 
God with the British Empire ; nor 
do we imagine that the fall of our 
Empire would be the end of the 
Church of Christ, since He has 
told us that the gates of hell shall 
never prevail against His Church. 
But we do humbly believe that it 
is the will of God to use this 
Empire, though unworthy, to pre- 
serve the hard-won liberties of 
mankind, and, through victory, to 
open the way to better things. 

Christians should pray for the 
victory of our cause, in line with 
St. Paul's counsel to pray ‘“ for 


kings and all that are in authority ; 
that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godliness and 
honesty." This certainly implies 
that it is the will of God to “ scatter 
them that delight in war " and to 
bless rulers who (like our noble 
King) ' study to preserve the 
people committed to their charge 
in wealth, peace and godliness.” 

It is not a question of deserving 
victory, it is not even our victory 
(as such) but God's, which we 
intend. We do not say God is 
on our side ; we venture to be- 
lieve (and.resolve) that we are on 
His! That is why we are con- 
fident of the outcome. Faith lays 
hold of the spirit of victory, be- 
cause it is right, because it is the 
will of God. 

In the ‘‘ day of the Lord," the 
dream of the pacifist will be 
realized, and “ nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more." 


“ Still lives for Earth, which fiends so 
long have trod, [God— 
The great hope resting on the truth of : 
Evil shall cease and Violence pass away, 
And the tired world breathe free through . 
a long Sabbath day." 


THE GOSPEL—A PATTERN FOR LIFE 

T At a recent meeting at the Colston Hall, Bristol, arranged by the Mildmay Centre, 
Dr. D. Martyn Lloyd-Jones declared that there was an increasing tendency to regard 
religion as something which could never be personal. ‘We have thought of it in social and 
general terms," he said, “ and for that reason I want to put to you a simple question— 
Has the Gospel of Christ ever made you decide anything? For that is its primary 
function. There has been much preaching and rhetoric, yet the moral tone and level 
of this country has been steadily going down and down, until it has reached its present 
utterly deplorable level. A man who is not a Christian is one who has ostracized himself 
from that select band and company which contains the noblest souls who ever trod 
the face of the earth." 

If everyone lived their lives according to the pattern of the Gospel, this war would 
never have happened, and earth would be a paradise. 

As our readers know, Dr. Martyn Lloyd-Jones, after a brilliant career as a Harley 
Street specialist, heard the call to preach the Gospel, and at present is Associate Minister 
with Dr. Campbell Morgan at Westminster Chapel. 
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Churches atthe Home Base is to be preserv 


An Unparalleled Challenge 


By Arthur Black 


T HIS country, with North 
America, is a principal Home 
Base of the world missionary 
enterprise: even more so, since the 
war has so badly crippled the over- 
seas work of the Continental Protes- 
tant Churches. The state of the 
life and work of the Home 
Churches bears very directly upon 
their adequacy and efficiency for 
carrying out the Divine Com- 
mission for which World Dominion 
and The World To-Day exists. 
Facts and figures throwing light 
upon the present situation may, 
therefore, not only be of interest, 
but of value to those who have a 
share in strengthening the 
Church's power of resistance 
against the grave injuries and 
losses of the war, and in shaping 
the post-war reconstruction. 
Some of these are to be found in 
a Statistical Study of Free Church 
Provision and Membership in Eng- 
land and Wales to 1938*, the title 
of a pamphlet of twenty-eight 
pages which I prepared for private 
circulation in June. In it an 
attempt has been made to compare 
the present position of the 
Churches with that during the 
Great War, twenty to twenty-five 
years ago. Reference is made to 
the volume published after the war 
by the Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, 
D.D., containing some of the 
material of his speeches, sermons 


*Copies (3d. post free) can be had from 
the author, 14, Castello Avenue, S.W.15. 


and writings during several years, 
in his advocacy of a United Free 
Church of England, and of its 
closer working alliance with the 
Church of England. 

Some extracts from The 
Churches at the Cross-Roads may 
be given, as showing something of 
the outlook of this able ecclesiastical 
statesman, and as even more true 
to the reality of things to-day. 
The book has direct bearing upon 
problems that perplex the Churches 
much more severely than when it 
appeared in 1920: 


“ No one, if he were beginning de 
novo, would at this time of day introduce 
a system which makes success im- 
possible in so many spheres, brings 
ruinous competition into the villages, 
and clearly does not meet the real 
situation and needs in the towns. 

“ The cost of overlapping cannot be 
expressed in statistics. It is chiefly 
moral and spiritual. It is a loss of 
fellowship, love, warmth, nobility, the 
strength which comes. through union. 
Above all, it is the loss of any appeal 
to the outside world... It looks 
almost as if the existing situation had 
been slipped into in an absence of mind. 

“ The Free Churches can never make 
their full impact upon the life of the 
nation while they are split into sections 
and unable to bring their united force 
to bear upon a single point. 

“ [t is as certain as anything can be in 
the world that, unless the Churches are 
prepared to unite upon the most vital 
issues, they may finally abandon the hope 
of winning the intellect and soul of the 
modern world.” 


The '' Study " indicates the in- 
crease and movement of popula- 
tion, and the effects of the re- 
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housing and anti-slum campaign, 
of the shifting labour market and 
of the lowered birth-rate upon 
denominational life and work. It 
gives eight pages of tables of 
figures, with comments upon them, 
referring to four main sections of 
population : Greater London, a 
twenty-five mile radius from Char- 
ing Cross, with a population of 
9,692,000, and one place of worship 
for 1,810 men, women, children ; 
13 big Provincial Cities, with a 
population of 6,002,000, and one 
place of worship for 1,650 people ; 
79 smaller cities and towns, with a 
population of 7,318,000, and one 
place of worship for 1,610; 31 
administrative counties (omitting 
towns with over 40,000) with a 
population of 8,701,000, and one 
place of worship for 420 people. 
Also Wales, with a population of 
2,470,000, and one place of worship 
for 400 ! 

Viewing Great Britain as a 
whole, with its estimated popula- 
tion of 46,200,000, there appear to 
be not less than -57,000 places of 
worship (one to 810), belonging 
to some thirty denominations. 
Nine-tenths of the Protestant 
Churches are: Anglican (38 per 
cent); Methodist (27 per cent.); 
Baptist, Congregational and Pres- 
byterian (each 9 per cent.) ; the 
remainder belong to many smaller 
bodies, or are unattached. 

These statistics make clear that, 
with the present-day non-church- 
going habits of the majority, the 
amount of church provision in 
many places, in each of the fore- 
going divisions, is excessive. 


Except for some 400 new housing 
areas, needing church accommoda- 
tion, the main difficulties of official 
leaders are found in the central 
zones of big cities that have changed 
their character and in the many 
smaller towns, where competitive 
sectarian zeal in a past generation 
over-built churches and chapels. 
Even in the nineteen less populous 
counties there must have been 
extraordinary expenditure of spir- 
itual and material energy in erect- 
ing and maintaining over 13,000 
places of worship : 
people. Some startlingly painful 
examples are given of overlapping. 

Returns of the largest Free 
Church denominations show that, 
while population has increased by 
nine per cent., the membership of 
Churches has declined by over 
seven per cent., and that of Sunday 


Schools by thirty-three per cent. : 


The Church of England and the 
Church in Wales together show a 
gain in Communicants, but a heavy 
loss in scholars, also in baptisms 
and confirmations. 

The Roman Catholics have made 
marked gains since the last war in 
the number of buildings, clergy 
and adherents. They are the only 
big Church that has kept pace with 
the growth of population. 

Some conclusions may be sum- 
marized : 


The need of something like a United 
Free Church of England to reduce some 
of the losses and wastage disclosed in 
the Survey and to enable it to discharge 
its evangelical mission at home and 
abroad with greater fidelity and power. 

Adaptation of Church life and 
methods to meet the altered composition 
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of population, its diminution of 
children but its increase of adults. 

Reconstruction of Church provision 
and organization in the centre of most 
cities and big towns, including the re- 
location of some Churches into new 
suburban districts. 

Reduction of surplus competing 
Churches and Chapels in smaller towns 
and villages by denominational agree- 
ment. 
` Good working understanding between 
Anglicans and Free Churchmen. 


Other suggestions will occur to 
the minds of readers, who are now 
facing the overwhelming difficulties 
caused by war-time conscription, 
evacuation, ''A.R.P.", black-out, 
etc., and the prolonged strain upon 
heart and soul of this world con- 
flict, with such tremendous issues 
for Nation and Empire, and forthe 
Christian cause. 


The “Study” suggests further 
enquiry, as by a Free Church 
Commission, and contains a Fore- 
word, by the Rev. W. H. Arm- 
strong, President of the National 
Free Church Council, in which he 
calls for the utmost consideration 
to be given by the Free Churches 
of what is vital to their life and 
witness. He urges united co- 
operation in facing the facts and 
then in dealing with them. This 
is imperative. 

The proposed Free Church 
Federal Council, now coming into 
being, will face an unparalleled 
challenge and opportunity, calling 
for vision and wisdom, courage 
and unity, and for costly invest- 
ments of life and money. That 
also is true of all the Churches. 


INDO-CHINA AT THE CROSS-ROADS 


Recent happenings in Europe and the Far East make the future of Indo-China 
problematic. It can scarcely escape being drawn into the maelstrom of Far-Eastern 
events. In the South, Cochin China is an old French colony, and the other regions— 
Cambodia, Tonkin, Annam and Laos are French protectorates under native princes. 
It may not be generally realized that Indo-China has an area one-and-a-half times that 
of France, and a population of twenty-four millions. The Annamese-speaking people 
vastly predominate, comprising over two-thirds of the population ; while, of the 
remainder, the Cambodians and Laos form the bulk. Yates aboriginal tribes 
and half a million immigrant Chinese are scattered over the land. 

France has done much for the welfare of this country. The Roman Catholic Church 
has been at work since 1615, and to-day claims one-million-and-a-half adherents. 
Protestant missions are of recent origin. The largest of these is the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, whose main work is in Cochin China, but which has 
extended over the whole area in a relatively short time. This Church of 12,500 members 
is largely self-supporting, and strongly missionary. 

Quite small enterprises are carried on by several Swiss Brethren in Laos, by the 
Seventh Day Adventists at two centres, by the Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society 
at Haifong, and by an American worker (Mission Evangelique) at Hanoi. The total 
number of missionaries is 75, of the Christian community 13,500, of native workers 
210, and of organized Churches 160. 

The considerable and promising work of the Christian and Missionary Alliance is 
no mean achievement, as the story of its origin and growth in Mr. E. F. Irwin’s book, 
With Christ in Indo-China, shows. It has a strong indigenous foundation, which 
promises well for the future. 
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The military situation affects greatly the prospects of missionary candidates. 

Some missionary societies have quite long lists of vacancies for fully qualified clergy- 
men, doctors and teachers. Women doctors, nurses and teachers are also needed. 

Those in reserved home occupations require special permission to leave the country, 
but, otherwise, Government has been helpful in aiding societies to keep up the strength 
of their staffs. > i 

The undenominational societies are in greater difficulties, as only those candidates 
accepted before the war can continue their training. Some of their training institutions 
have had to close. The supply of candidates is, therefore, necessarily reduced. 

Compulsory military service in British colonies for lay missionaries constitutes an 
added difficulty in keeping work going. Key men will be allowed to continue, but where 
there are few institutions it is difficult to make out a case. : 

It is likely that again there will be an age-gap in the ranks which will add one more 
problem to the accumulating difficulties which will confront the whole enterprise when 
the war is finished. 


KEEP MISSIONARY INTEREST ALIVE 


The financial outlook of the various foreign missionary societies does no more than 
reflect the strain under which the whole country is living. All the societies show a 
decline of income since the outbreak of the war. The twelve Anglican societies show a 
loss of between £30,000 and £40,000 for the first six months of the war. The Baptist 
Missionary Society has suffered a twelve per cent. decrease ; the Methodist Missionary 
Society is in practically the same position, The actual givings from congregations and 
individuals show a smaller decrease in the Presbyterian Mission and the London Mission- 
ary Society, and these are more hopeful about the result. An increase of legacies has 
been noted and this, and certain invested funds, will help somewhat to tide over this 
year’s deficit. 

The cessation of innumerable meetings owing to the black-out, the confusion intro- 
duced by evacuation schemes, the closing of summer resorts in the coastal areas and the 
difficulties attending house-to-house collections have all contributed to make the financial 
position very serious. 

A great deal will now depend on how local groups can get together and keep missionary 
interest alive, devise new methods of presentation, and place the whole cause of world 
evangelization in its proper context as vital to the life of the Christian Church. 


A NOTABLE CHRISTIAN EDUCATOR 


All who are interested in sound learning, and who desire that our Universities and 
Colleges should be dominated by the spirit of Christ, will give a warm welcome to a 
volume recently published, entitled Jefferson Davis Sandefer : Christian Educator, by 
Inez Woodward Sandefer (Broadman Press, $2.50). 

For thirty years, Dr. Sandefer was the President of Hardin-Simmons University, 
Texas, and, by reason of his seniority, Dean of all the University and College Presidents 
in that Empire State. During his leadership of Hardin-Simmons University, Dr. 
Sandefer saw the institution grow from a handful of College buildings to a noble 
University, with fourteen buildings, situated on a campus of over sixty acres. 

Before his death, a few months ago, he had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
University over which he presided had an endowment of nearly two million dollars, and 
that its basic principles were those of unflinching loyalty to the Scriptures of Truth, and 
to the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith. 

„His daughter-in-law is to be congratulated most warmly on a singularly beautiful 
piece of writing. Her carefully planned book of 376 pages, with 26 full-page illustra- 
tions, should have a place in every College and University library, if only because it 
demonstrates what one man can accomplish when he is fully surrendered to the will of 


Dr.T. Wilkinson Riddle, who is an honorary graduate of Hardin-Simmons University, 
contributes a Foreword. 
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* Each one reach one!” 


The Need of India To-day 


By F. Whitaker 


We have, for many years, advocated 
closer co-operation in Christian work at 
home and overseas. As a result of 
these efforts, Fellowships were formed 
for Africa, India and Latin countries. 
We wonder whether the war will compel 
a still closer co-operation, which is so 
eminently sensible and necessary that it 
should not need a world war to bring it 
about. 


The Rev. F. Whittaker, Secretary of 


HDIBODCHSEE India to-day 
there is a great feeling of hope 

and expectation. There is a 
growing feeling, too, that in 
districts where nothing particular 
is happening it may not be the 
fault of the seed or the soil, but of 
the husbandmen. It is being felt 
that a survey of ourselves may 
often have to precede a survey of 
the field. 

Everywhere a new sense exists 
of the call to evangelism. The 
two great mottoes at the moment 
are: “ Every Christian a Witness," 
and “ Learning by Doing." 

There is a strong urge for a 
combined witness of all Missions 
and Churches in definite areas for 
at least one week in the year. The 
measure of success here depends 
largely on how many Christians 
can be enlisted in the effort. Such 
efforts, where tried, have brought 
a new access of spiritual power to 
the Church. 

It is urgently necessary that the 
whole Church be mobilized for 
evangelism. One of the means that 
have been fruitful has been the 
holding of Conventions, irrespec- 


the National Christian Council of India, 
addressed the India Prayer Fellowship 
at the Mildmay Centre recently. The 
Movements here at Mildmay have been 
helping, to the limit of their power, to 
take advantage of the opportunity in 
India to-day, and the representatives of 
Indian Missions, who met at the Mild- 
may Centre, were deeply interested in 
Mr. Whittaker’s address, of which the 
following is a summary. — (Editors.) 


tive of religious affiliations. The 
“ taking-in " process in a Conven- 
tion, however, needs also an outlet 
in witness and in teaching others. 
Mr. Laubach has adopted in his 
adult literacy campaign, the slogan: 
“Each one teach one," and the 
same thing applies also to the 
Christian in regard to witness. 

The literacy movement has 
caught the imagination of Christian 
and non-Christian alike, and the 
Government is co-operating in the 
effort. For the Christian, the end 
in view is that every one may be a 
Bible-reader. The results of this 
literacy campaign are noticeable in 
preparing the way for evangelism. 
In the Philippines, literacy in- 
creased from 15 per cent. to 85 per 
cent. in a few years, and the same 
is being attempted now in India. 

We have taken the slogan “Each 
one teach one ” for the evangelistic 
movement, in the form of “ Each 
one reach one.” This great call 
to co-operative work has brought 
all Churches together as never 
before. 

Naturally, so significant a move- 
ment has produced opposition in 
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many quarters. This opposition 
has become more and more 
organized, owing to the alarm that 
Hinduism is threatened. 

. If we are going to meet this 
opportunity we must close our 
ranks. The National Christian 
Council quote an appeal made at the 
Madras Conference to all missions, 
especially interdenominational and 
faith missions, to come in and share 
the task. The latter missions 
especially have a contribution to 
make at this critical moment owing 
to their unswerving insistence 
on evangelism. "There is a call 
for united prayer as the inspiration 
of united effort, and there is a 
definite feeling that such co-opera- 
tion would produce fruit on a wide 
and startling scale. 

Mr. Whittaker spoke of his 
own experience of the far-reaching 
effects of Mass Movements among 
the Telegus, which are affecting the 
upper castes. At present there are 
about 50,000 converts a year from 
50 or 60 caste communities in the 
Telegu country alone. In other 
areas he has seen many notable 
things. 


1. Round Coimbatore a movement has 
sprung up in apparently barren soil 
which is already far spread. This 
showed him that no soil is too un- 
promising. 

2. North of Madras the great demands of 
villagers everywhere for the Gospel is 
putting the workers of all missions 
under a great strain. 

3. In the Bhil country of Central India a 
movement has been in progress, 


which now embraces more than 
30,000 new converts : about 9o per 
cent. of the people of 500 villages 
Naturally the problem of organizing 
these poor agriculturalists into effec- 
tive congregations, and providing 
them with further teaching, is one 
that strains the resources of the 
missions concerned. 

4. Recently he has completed a survey of 
Western India. Among the Depressed 
Class groups has arisen a false prophet 
who is leading many astray. The 
greater number, however, are looking 
to Christian teaching. These are from 
the Mahars and the  Maungs. 
Thousands are under instruction. 
'The most responsive section of the 
Mahashastra are those in the Nizam's 
dominions and there are great possi- 
bilities in this area if there were more 
workers and more resources. ''How 
shall they hear without a preacher ? ” 

5. In Berar, in the region of the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance, though the 
people have not moved yet and tend 
to look ta. Ambedkar's leadership, 
they are showing the same spirit. They 
see, however, that Ambedkar cannot 
give them Christianity and they want 
to become Christians. If he said: 
' Become Christians, it would make 
a great difference. 

6. A survey was carried out also in 
Bengal There are six or eight 
movements among the aborigines 
who have settled on the plains. 
Among these Depressed Class groups 
of the border-line class there is great 
promise. They are waiting for a 
lead in a group approach and seem 
convinced that they must soon make 
a decision. 

7. In other places in Central India, and 
among the Chamars in the United 
Provinces, also in cities like Karachi, 
Bombay and Madras, there are 
groups from the country who are 
moving in the same way. . Here again 
Christian leadership is needed to bring 
them to a final decision. 


_A SURVEY WORTH READING 
T Survey of Evangelistic Opportunities, Bengal, 1939, issued by the National Christian 


Council of India, is one of the most suggestive yet issued in India. 


the World Dominion Press. 


I/- each from 


Missionary societies can obtain small quantities at 6d. each. 
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In spite of intensified persecution, "the 
Evangelical , Church goes forward. 


Franco’s “New Spain” 
By * Onlooker ” 


HOSE who are interested in 

evangelical work in Spain view 

the present situation with grave 
concern. The whole country is 
dominated by Roman Catholicism. 
An article in The Times last Feb- 
ruary stated that : 


“The clearest feature of the new 
régime in Spain is its Catholicism . . . 
General Franco has lost no opportunity 
of proclaiming the allegiance of 
Nationalist Spain to the Holy Father in 
Rome and has rapidly restored the 
Church to her former position in the 
State... The crucifix has been 
reinstated in school house and law 
court; catechism is an obligatory 
subject in primary studies.” 


What this means for evangelical 
work can only be appreciated by 
those who have personal experience 
of the medieval bigotry and in- 
tolerance of the Spanish Roman 
Catholic Church. José Pemartin, 
National Chief of University and 
Secondary Education, has written 
a book entitled, Qué es ‘Lo 


Nuevo." This book has some- 
times been called the '' Bible ” of 
Franco's “ New Spain," and while 


not official it is certainly authorita- 
tive. In it he says: 


“We must be absolutely intolerant 
of ideologies and opinions contrary to 
the Catholic religion, and their propa- 
ganda must be absolutely and decisively 
banished in all its forms, be it political, 
philosophical or proselytizing for false 
religions. . . . No public worship of 
any other religion will be permitted.” 
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In accordance with this there is 
a strong tendency to-day to in- 
tensify religious persecution. 

Four-fifths of the Protestant 
halls have been arbitrarily closed, 
and mostly put to other uses. At 
first there was a measure of tolera- 
tion of British missionaries, but 
since the outbreak of the European 
war things have become increas- 
ingly difficult for them. Just 
recently three more have been 
expelled, bringing the total of those 
expelled, or unable to return, to 
more than half of those working 
there in 1936, while the work of 
those remaining is greatly ham- 
pered by the authorities. 

The lot of the Spanish workers 
is even worse. A large number 
have had to flee the country, and 
cannot return. Some have been 
executed, mainly on alleged politi- 
cal grounds, and there are still a 
number in prison. One evangelist 
has just recently been sentenced 
to twelve years’ imprisonment. 
The alleged grounds for this sen- 
tence are not yet known, but the 
real reason is that he protested 
when his church, which 1s British 
property, was taken over by the 
Roman Catholic Church and used 
for their own services. 

While repression is being exer- 
cised in the greater part of Spain, 
a few favoured districts, such as 
Seville and Madrid, still enjoy 
liberty for public worship, though 
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no propaganda is allowed. The 
reason 1s that there is, as yet, no 
legislation concerning religion, as 
the attempts to negotiate a new 
Concordat have so far failed. At 
present, on religious questions, the 
local authorities do as they like, 
which usually means as the priest 
likes. 

Fascism just now is working 
hand in hand with the Roman 
Catholic Church, but it is doubtful 
if this is more than a realistic 
policy. Many keen observers think 
that if Fascism gets firmly en- 
trenched it will gradually throw 
over the Roman Catholic Church 
and possibly become antagonistic 
to it. For this reason it! is de- 
plorable that the Roman Catholic 
Church in Spain is not seeking to 
conciliate the masses. In January 
of this year The Times stated : 


“Prisons remain crammed and tri- 
bunals have to struggle to keep pace 
with arrests . . . vindictiveness is 
carried into peace. In spite of promises 
to the contrary, persecution for political 
reasons continues, and heavy sentences 
are pronounced, Fifty Basque priests 
still lie in prison."' 


With a few honourable excep- 
tions the Spanish clergy have 
associated themselves with this 
vindictiveness, and have alienated 
the great mass of the people more 
than ever before. When the 
pendulum swings again, as it will 
swing, they will be the first to 
suffer. I am very much afraid that 
the reaction, when it comes, will be 
strongly anti-religious, and both 
Roman Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism will suffer. 


General Franco would find no 
more loyal supporters of the régime 
than the Protestants if he would 
grant them religious liberty. If 
the policy of persecution is per- 
sisted in, loyal co-operation could 
scarcely be expected. The Spanish 
Protestants would be only too glad 
to co-operate with the present 
régime, in order to bring about a 
Spain, “‘ United, Great and Free.” 

Many people have lost faith in 
their professed beliefs. They have 
tried anarchism, communism, or 
Romanism, have weighed them 
in the balance and found them 
wanting. Now they are seeking 
something more solid, and they 
are finding what they seek in the 
message of the Gospel. 


In a large number of cases the 
prevailing distress is also leading 
men and women to God. I know 
one church where nearly forty 
members have been received into 
fellowship during the last six 
months. At least two churches 
have doubled their membership 
during the past two years, in spite 
of much persecution. In several 
churches scarcely a Sunday passes 
without conversions. It is true 
that a few churches have been 
completely wiped out of existence, 
but in most places where public 
and private worship is prohibited, 
the believers are keeping together 
in various ways. Their steadfast- 
ness and courage is remarkable, as 
is also their joy in tribulation and 
distress. We believe that, in spite 
of difficulties, the church will go 
forward, but it needs the prayers 
and sympathies of all God’s people. 
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In this article, the former Minister of Mines 
assesses the gains and losses of the present hour. 


Through the Crucible of War 


By Isaac Foot 


UCH has been taken from us 

by the war and more will yet 

be taken. Heavier taxes, strict 
rationing, petrol coupons, and 
such-like, are teaching us that we 
must do without many things which 
we had come to consider necessary 
to a normal life. 

All these restrictions we must 
take in good part. This is no time 
for grumbling. It is a sign of the 
unity and determination of the 
people that these controls and 
limitations have generally been 
taken in such an excellent spirit. 

But if the war has taken much, 
many things have been restored. 
For the first time many of us are 
beginning to think of what Britain 
means to us and to the world. 
Now that there is the immediate 
threat of invasion, we are beginning 
to ask ourselves what England 
stands for. We marvel now that 
we took so much for granted, like 
our quiet skies, our peaceful fields 
and our untroubled nights. 


This year we have so often said 
to ourselves, and to one another, 
that our English countryside is 
more beautiful than ever before. 
Our countryside, has, of course, 
always been beautiful, but this 
spring and summer the contrast 
with evil things and cruel suffering 
has given fuller depths and mean- 
ing to the serenity of the fields and 
the beauty of the riverside and the 
glory of the moon. We remember 


Wordsworth’s lines : 


“The clouds that gather round the 
setting sun 
Do take a sobering colouring from an 


eye 

That hath kept watch o’er man’s 

mortality." 

During recent weeks we could 
not walk along our shore without 
recalling the beaches at Dunkirk. 
The quiet reaches of our favourite 
river have recalled the desperate 
struggles for the possession of the 
Scheldt and the Somme and the 
Aisne. The bridge over the 
stream has reminded us of the 
bridges in France and Flanders, 
where fierce and bloody struggles 
for possession have been fought 
out. 

The common-place things of 
every-day life have somehow taken 
on a new value when we recall that 
they have been brought to us 
through hazard and peril. This 
new value is almost sacramental, 
as David felt when the soldiers, 
facing deadly peril, brought him 
the water from the well of Bethle- 
hem that was by the gate. “Is 
not this the blood of the men that 
went in jeopardy of their lives ? "' 

We have heard sad stories of 
our losses. Can we not take some 
comfort from our gains ? One of 
these gains is the recovery of the 
Bible. The book has become more 
vital and more relevant. Bishop 
Talbot once wrote : 


“ The Book comes to us tremulous 
with the countless Amens . . . it has 
awakened in the heroic souls that it has 
fashioned and inspired.” 
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We have all of us known of the 
sudden revelation when some 
searching personal experience has 
recalled to our minds some passage 
from the Scriptures. The words 
have been there all along. We had 
read them a hundred times, but 
suddenly they were lit up, just as 
if a spark had been struck. 

A year or two ago, the Student 
Christian Movement published a 
remarkable book, entitled : I was 
in Prison, reproducing some of the 
letters written to their Churches 
and families by a number of 
German pastors who had been 
committed to prison for their 
refusal to recognize the Totalitarian 
decrees. It was striking to read 
how these men all found that, in 
their loneliness and confinement, 
the Bible had become a new book. 

“Tt is most wonderful," said 
one, “ to read the Bible at such a 
time! How alive it suddenly 
becomes and how real! It really 
gives you the impression of having 
been written specially for prisoners 
and for prison. And so it is 
really—in many aspects and 
senses.” That experience can be 
put alongside the passage from 
John Bunyan’s Grace Abounding : 


“ I was had home to prison again and 
there have lain now complete twelve 
years, waiting to see what God would 
suffer these men to do with me . . I 
never had in all my life so great an inlet 
into the Word of God as.now. Those 
Scriptures that I saw nothing in before 
are made in this place and state to shine 
upon me. Jesus Christ also was never 
more real and apparent than now. Here 
I have seen and felt Him indeed." 


That experience of the German 
pastors and of John Bunyan is 


being shared more generally to- 


— iil 


day. Two months ago, the Prime : 


Minister spoke to the nation at a 
moment of grave danger. His own 
words were eloquent and com- 
pelling. 
close : 
“To-day is Trinity Sunday. Cen- 
turies ago words were written to be a 
call and a spur to the faithful servants 
of Truth and Justice: ‘Arm your- 
selves, and be ye men of valour ; and 
be in readiness for the conflict ; for it 
is better for us to perish in battle than 
to look upon the outrage of our nation 
and our altar. As the will of God is in 
Heaven, even so let it do.’ " 


| 


Then he came to his | 


Who will forget those words, so - 


aptly chosen, so quietly and reso- 
lutely uttered ? One could almost 
feel the throb of the nation's heart 
as the old words were suddenly lit 
up by the experience of our own 
day. 

Take our Press. Our writers 
have to turn again and again to the 
Bible for the inevitable quotations, 
and letters constantly appear draw- 
ing attention to the astonishing 
parallel between some special event 
at home or oversea and the psalm 
for the day. 


The Old Testament, which, of» 


recent years, we have been so 
inclined to neglect, has been in- 
vested with a new interest. I recall 
a passage from Dr. J. A. Hutton : 


“The Bible was written by men who 
had seen the great empires of the world 
reeling to their foundations, by men who 
had the genius also to ponder the causes 
of such catastrophes. And the Bible, 
as we have it, is handed to the human 
race as the report by minds of the rank 
of an Isaiah or a Jeremiah and an Amos 
—their report as to why such things 
happen to the world.” 
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Let anyone, with that passage 
in his mind, turn again to the 
prophecy of Habakkuk. How 
astonishing is the parallel with our 
own days ! The prophet is alarmed 
by the terrible events of his time. 
He sees the seeming omnipotence 
of evil and violence, the apparent 
resistlessness of arrogant force, the 
gloating triumph of those who have 
swept away the weak and unoffend- 
ing victims of their unbridled 
power. He challenges God, who, 
proclaiming righteousness, seems 
heedless of these cruel wrongs. 

Then the prophet gives the word 
of God in reply. The doom of 
tyranny is writ. The righteous shall 
live by his faithfulness, but the 
arrogant wrongdoer will be over- 
whelmed by the very evil he him- 
self has raised. Almost every line 
of that short prophecy has been 
commentated by three thousand 
years of history. This brief written 
record, wonderfully rescued from 
the wreckage and oblivion of 
earlier ages, can be read side by 
side with the whole history of our 
race and the experience of our own 
generation, and it will be found 
packed full of wisdom and guidance 
and re-assurance. 

Oliver Cromwell, speaking to 
the Committee of Parliament in 
1657, said : 

“ T must needs say I have had.a great 
deal of experience in Providence ; and 
though such experience is no rule 
without or against the Word, yet it is a 
very good expositor of the Word in 
many cases. 


That is one of the revealing 
passages of Cromwell's life. He 


looked upon history as God mani- 
festing Himself ; he regarded the 
happenings of his own time as 
God's '' providences," and he read 
these side by side with the Bible, 
so that he might discover what was 
the will of God for his generation. 
His life was not free from blunder 
and failure, but there can be no 
doubt as to the sincerity of his 
search. 

Cromwell's diligent search recalls 
the great word of the Apostle 
Paul: '' Be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, that ye 
may prove what is that good, and 
acceptable, and perfect will of 
God." ‘That was the amazing 
obligation that the Apostle placed 
upon the individual disciple. It 
was his business to ' prove "—to 
assess, to appraise, to learn—what 
was the will of God. Cromwell 
knew that to be his supreme 
business. He strove to “ prove”’ 
the will of God from a constant 
reading of the written Word, a 
close study of the history of the 
race and of his own generation, 
and from his fellowship with those 
whom (following the Pauline 
example) he called the saints. 

Two hundred years later another 
man, amazingly like Cromwell in 
many aspects of his life and 
thought, strove to do the same 
thing. Replying to the message 
of the Churches, Abraham Lincoln 
said : 

“ I hope it will not be irreverent for 
me to say that if it is probable that God 
would reveal His will to others on a 
point so connected with my duty, it 
might be supposed that He would reveal 
it directly to me : for, unless I am more 
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deceived in myself than I often am, it 
is my earnest desire to know the will of 
Providence in this matter. And if I 
can learn what it is, I will do it."' 


The obligation that was recog- 
nized by Cromwell and Lincoln 
rests upon the individual believer 
to-day. In the midst of all the 
bewilderment and confusion, the 
destruction and failure, our 
supreme business is to “ prove ” 
what is the will of God. Then, as 
light comes to us with the renewing 
of our minds, with the study of the 
Word of God both in the Bible and 
in history, we must give our 
message. 

One thing is certain, that if we 
have any message, it will never be 
more eagerly welcomed. Dr. 
Oldham a few years ago wrote : 

“ If the Church were able, with a full 
and deep understanding of the situation 
and its demands, to declare the truth 
which lies at the heart of its own faith, 


it would step straight into the heart of 
the battle.” 


One thing is clear. The will of 
God means Fellowship. That is 
one of the primary words of the 
New Testament. The purpose of 
God for His people is fellowship. 
If that is not true then the New 
Testament has no meaning. If 
that is not true then the whole 
story of Pentecost, and of the 
triumph of the Early Church is 
just an incoherent fantasy, and a 
monument of man's illusion. The 
Fellowship of the New Testament 


meant a new Commonwealth. 'The 
citizens of that Commonwealth 
derived their citizenship, not from 
any common stock, or common 
law, or common flag, but from a 
common experience of the grace 


of God. 


We are living in days when in- 
credible experiences are bringing 
man face to face with the challenge 
of the Fellowship of the Gospel. 
Political frontiers and national 
boundaries are disappearing almost 
overnight. Puppet kings and 
puppet governments are being set 
up on precarious  scaffoldings 
draped to look like thrones or 
constitutions. | New boundaries 
are being drawn with the sword. 
Appeals are being made to loyalties 
that cut right across the distinction 
of nationality and race. Peoples are 
calling to peoples, irrespective of 
their legal governors. 


I think the Apostle Paul, if he 
were with us to-day, would find in 
this very confusion and disturbance 
the opportunity for his message. 
He gave that message to our world 
when he wrote his letter to the 
Ephesians. If that letter could be 
read and spiritually apprehended 
to-day, we should find our way out 
of the confusion and chaos. It is 
that message that would take us 
into the very heart of the battle : 


“ There can be neither Jew nor Greek, 
there can be neither bond nor free . . . 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus." 


{| ^... God's Word speaks to the soul of man in all ages, and in every condition, and 


insa l 


anguage which is understood without a special knowledge o 


- : £l 1 à ta h s ; 
science or philosophy."—Nathaniel Beattie, B.A., M.D., F.R.C.S. Made 
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In spite of war's incessant demands, there 
are many open doors in the world to-day. 


Strategic Opportunities 


n Mildmay Aeroplane was 
a four-page printed letter, 

which was frequently pub- 
lished and sent to friends of Mild- 
may, in the days when there was 
no paper famine. Now, we must 
find room for it in this magazine. 
But, for want of paper—which was 
our petrol—we cannot make a 
non-stop flight, and so we must 
just point to a few vital spots at a 
time as we fly in stages from China 
to Peru. 

There is a strategic opportunity 
in Eastern Asia to-day for Christian 
martyrs! We are amazed at the 
heroism displayed by our airmen, 
called forth by the present fight 
for freedom. As an old mission- 
ary, who went through some 
terrible times forty odd years ago, 
I was beginning to think that the 
old romance of pioneering days 
had passed and that the parody 


on the last line of a grand old 
hymn: “We follow by the 
train,’ was not altogether un- 
deserved ! 

For years we have been in- 
terested in Central Asia. By 


Central Asia, we mean Man- 
chukuo, Mongolia, Tibet and the 
Turkestans. We have helped work 
in each of these countries, and are 
still helping when and where we 
can. 

Here are some of the experiences 
of one whose work we have been 
assisting : 

“We were taken to official 


headquarters and kept standing 
for some two hours, while being 
questioned, shivering with cold, 
fatigued and hungry, and then, 
without a charge made against us, 
we were rudely searched, every- 
thing was taken from us, and we 
were thrust out into the common 
jail. I was put into a cell with six 
or seven others. One of these was 
a professional story-teller, and 
when he was released, I took his 
place by telling New Testament 
stories. One man was imprisoned 
for a fortnight because he sought 
to help us instead of boycotting 
us as Britishers. 

“One of my colleagues shared 
his blanket with a ragged fellow- 
prisoner, who, in turn, bestowed 
upon his benefactor the denizens 
of his unwashed body. Pity forbade 
my good brother to repel the poor 
creature, and, in consequence, he 
suffered while in prison, and even 
after his release." 

Then he tells of the toilet and 
washing arrangements, about 
which the less said the better. 

Some help for the needy field in 
which this brother works, and for 
pioneering in Tibet, is being sent. 
All who appreciate the needs of 
the vast Central Asian field will, I 
am sure, be glad to help if they can. 

We, have often pointed out the 
importance of Central Asia, which 
is being permeated with material- 
istic and anti-God propsgency. 
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WW have received a letter from 
an esteemed correspondent, 
regarding the most effective 
disposition of the Church's evan- 
gelistic forces at the present time, 
especially in view of the black-out 
which we must anticipate during 
the coming autumn and winter. 

It is a hopeful sign of the times 
that the best minds in the churches 
are concerned with this problem. 
At the recent annual Conference 
of the Methodist Church at 
Sheffield, for example, the prin- 
cipal item on the agenda had to do 
with proposals for an evangelistic 
Forward Movement under the 
supervision of the Methodist Home 
Mission Committee ; while at the 
Mildmay Centre, various plans have 
been formulated—some of which 
have been tried out with great. 
success over a series of weeks in the 
city of Bristol. 

The first thing we have to recog- 
nize is that we are working under 
abnormal conditions. Things 
that might be possible in peace- 
time may not be possible in an 
hour when a country is threatened 
with invasion. This is not to 
adopt a defeatist attitude, but it is 
to recognize that a new technique 
of evangelism may be necessary if 
the utmost is to be made of present- 
day opportunities. 


LET us begin with the black-out 

—which is causing clergy and 
ministers a good deal of anxiety. 
It must be acknowledged at once 
that no hard and fast rule can be 
laid down. What is possible in 
one place may be impracticable 
in another. 

Other things being equal, it 
would appear that, wherever pos- 
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sible, evangelistic meetings, Bible 
Schools, and the like, should be 
encouraged—even during the 
period of the black-out. 

In a weighty article by Preben- 
dary Wilson Cash, which appears 
elsewhere in this issue, a plea is 
made for an extension of groups— 
meeting, possibly, in private houses. 
By an interesting coincidence, we 
have received a letter from a 
minister in Atlanta, Georgia, re- 
ferring to an article on Group 
Evangelism which appeared in our 
issue of March-April this year. 
The writer confesses that after 
more than twenty-five years in the 
ministry, he is being led out along 
this very line. 

“ Of course," he says, '' mass and 
personal evangelism have their proper 
places in this great work, but I am 
confident that the Lord is leading 
many of His servants to see the wide 
open door of Group Evangelism, and 
it made me happy to see your 
excellent article on this subject. I 
do hope that many who have read, 


or may read it, will see their oppor- 
tunity and accept the challenge.” 


Watchman ! 


HIS is an aspect of evangel- 

istic work which may well 
claim the most careful considera- 
tion at the present time. We must 
not think that because it may not 
be possible to gather large numbers 
together for mass missions, the 
evangelistic work of the Church 
is compelled to cease. It may 
well be that Group Evangelism is 
to a great extent to take the place 
of Mass Evangelism in this present 
hour. 

Bishop Walter J. Carey—whose 
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recent article in World Dominion 
and The World To-Day created 
such wide-spread attention—has 
emphasized the value of Group 
Evangelism, in a little volume 
entitled The Search for God. One 
paragraph is so important that we 
venture to give it in full : 

“ I misdoubt in many ways cam- 
paigns and revivals (though they 
have their place). If I could, I 
would plant in every town and village 
whole-hearted, reborn, converted 
Christians as individuals, and as 
groups or cells, and from this leaven 
something would spread to the nation 
and the world. But, if the salt has 
lost its savour—if there are no whole- 
hearted individuals and groups whose 

| life is based in a divine forgiveness, a 
divine friendship, a divine mission to 
help and save the world in every 
department of its life—then the whole 
thing is a failure, and the Church an 


empty corpse.” 


What Bishop Carey suggests 
has passed the stage of theory 
and speculation. At West Nor- 
wood, for example, the Rev. S. W. 
Ruscoe has made an experiment 
which other clergy and ministers 
might well follow. Beginning with 
two consecrated young men, he 
has endeavoured, by the simple 
method of multiplication, to form 
little groups of like-minded Christ- 
ians, whose one aim and ambition 
is to recruit others for the service 


of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


ALL the signs seem to point to 

a definite and sustained empha- 
sis upon the possibilities of Group 
Evangelism. Such a method 
possesses two undoubted advan- 
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tages at the present time. In the 
first place, it makes possible an 
easy and effective disposition of 
the evangelistic forces associated 
with a particular church. With- 
out attempting in any way to per- 
petuate class distinctions, it should 
be possible for the various classes 
of the community attached to a 
particular church to make their 
appeal to others who cherish a 
similar outlook. Medical men, 
for example, could endeavour to 
win a group of other medical men 
in their locality, and unite them 
together in the interests of the 
Gospel. Something similar is 
possible with all trades and pro- 
fessions. This would increase and 
encourage belief in the priest- 
hood of the laity, and would make 
possible a far more effective use 
of men and women in our churches, 
who at present are rendering little 
or no definite evangelistic service. 


In the second place, the method 
of Group Evangelism is the more 
effective way of dealing with the 
problems associated with the 
black-out. Meetings could be 
held in private houses, in church 
halls, or vestries, where, with the 
addition of refreshments and social 
fellowship, a substantial contri- 
bution could be made to the 
spiritual and moral stability of 
those who, apart from such aids, 
might find that the war was getting 
on top of them. 

Mildmay Centre is acting as a 
clearing-house for all such pro- 
posals during these critical days, 
and we should esteem it a favour 
if our readers would be kind 
enough to send us particulars of 
any experiments they have made. 


MOBILIZATION 


The MILDMAY MOVEMENT is mus- 
tering all its forces to meet the 
challenge of the day. 


Since the outbreak of war 1,000 
EVANGELISTIC SERVICES have 
been held. 


As a result 1,400 men and women 
have accepted the Lord Jesus Christ 
as Saviour, and 


80 young people have offered them- 
selves for FULL-TIME SERVICE. 


MILDMAY continues to send letters 
to men serving in H.M.F. to give 
them spiritual help and encourage- 
ment. 


SPECIAL MEETINGS FOR 
PRAYER AND WITNESS have 
been arranged in various parts of the 
country, in view of the special needs 
of these times. 


The INTERNATIONAL FELLOW- 
SHIP for WORLD WIDE WITNESS 
continues to link together converts 
and experienced workers in the all- 
important task of personal witness. 


MILDMAY is continuing its activities 
in various parts of the world, but 
there are still projects awaiting our 
help. 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 
We believe that after the war there 
will be opportunities such as the 
Church has never had and Mildmay 
has formed a ‘‘War Cabinet” to 
plan a great International Campaign. 


We are attempting to begin NOW 
in an experimental way. 


WE NEED YOUR HELP, both by 
prayer and practical support. 


Further information may be had from the 
Secretary, and gifts may be sent to the 
Hon. Treasurer, 


NATIONAL HOUSE 


Mildmay Centre, London, N.I 
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LAMPS IN THE WIND 
By ELEANOR McDOUGALL 


The author, who retired recently from 
the Principalship of the Madras 
Women’s Christian College, gives here 
a revealing picture of women’s life in 
South India. She deals not only with 
life in a college, but of the homes 
from which the girls come, their poorer 
neighbours, the problems of marriage 
and family life, and the place of women 
in the Christian Church. 


2s. éd. net, postage 34d. 


BAS A MAN'S HAND 


By D. H. SOUTHGATE 


This interesting book giving instances 
of life and conditions among women 
in India is now available in a cheap 
edition. 

2s. 6d. net, postage 33d. 


MAN'S ACT AND 


GOD'S IN AFRICA 
By R. J. B. MOORE 


The Scottish Guardian says: ‘By 
mining development in the last ten 
years the Iron Age African is plunged 
suddenly into the twentieth century, 
whose European civilization (pagan or 
neutral) has disastrous effects, unless 
counteracted by Christianity. This 
missionary bears that out, and shows 
wonders Christ can perform for the 
African in the Dark Continent, who 
needs a different Light from one solely 
electric.” 
Is. 6d. net, postage 2d. 


WARTIME 
PAMPHLETS 


A new series of topical booklets 
dealing with the present situation. 
They make admirable subjects for 
group discussion. 


COLONIES AND THE 
CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE 
By MARGARET READ 
THE COST OF FELLOWSHIP 

By J. McLEOD CAMPBELL : 
SHOULD MISSIONS GO ON ? 
By BASIL MATHEWS 


CHINESE CHRISTIANS FACE § 


THEIR WAR 
By STANLEY DIXON 
Each 3d. net, postage Id. 


THE 


LIVINGSTONE PRESS 


42, Broadway, Westminster, London, ; 
S.W.I 


The well-known author of ‘‘ God in the Slums” 
and other popular boohs, analyzes the present 


situation and {ventures 


on a prediction. 


A Layman Looks at the World 


By Hugh Redwood 


OME weeks ago, the Editors 

of this review presented me 

with a title and suggested that 
I should write an article to go with 
it. I liked the title until I began 
the article, when I realized that it 
was no title for an article at all. 
It belongs to a running com- 
mentary. 

However, what’s in a title? 
I shall take courage from the 
experience of a young preacher 
friend of mine. Arriving outside 
the hall at which he had promised 
to speak for a brother minister, he 
beheld a large and lurid poster 
informing the world that his theme 
was “ The Burning Subject." 

“What does this mean?” he 
asked ; “ I haven't announced my 
subject yet." “T know you 
haven't," said the author of the 
poster, ' but I took it for granted 
you'd have a subject, and it's up 
to you to make it burn.” 

Well, I sat at my desk and I 
looked at the world, and it was 
just like one of those spinning 
worlds you see on the screen in a 
news-reel. It made one’s head 
ache to watch it, and it was hot to 
the eyes. That was because its 
contours were no longer solid. 
They were dissolving in fervent 
heat. Have you ever looked into a 
stereotyper’s cauldron, filled with 
seething metal, when used plates 
from the printing press have been 
thrown back to be melted again ? 


There they are, looking quite 
solid in the midst of the molten 
mass ; but in fact that is only the 
skin of them ; beneath it they are 
but flux. In another few seconds 
their very shape will be gone. 
And so it is, I thought, with this 
world before me. It is all passing 
in the crucible of war. How can 
one describe that which so un- 
pausingly changes ? 

Then a queer thing happened. 
There walked into my office, and 
into the midst of my meditations, 
a man I had never met before. I 
could see by his face he had news 
to tell, and this was the substance 
of it: He is the head of a firm in 
the Midlands engaged on im- 
portant war work and running a 
seven-day week. The calling of a 
day of national prayer had come 
to him as a personal challenge, 
because he had lately surrendered 
his life to Christ. He felt he had 
got to do something about it, there 
in the works. So he decided that 
a halt should be called that Sunday 
for a twenty-minute service, and 
that he would take the service him- 
self, though, as he frankly admitted, 
he felt desperately shy about doing 
it. He came to tell me the con- 
sequence. At the request of the 
workers, he now takes a similar 
service every Sunday, and the 
attendance is ninety per cent. of 
those at work. 

When my visitor had gone, I 
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looked at the spinning world again, 
and it was a background against 
which a finger wrote “ I will make 
all my mountains a way." Is this, 
perhaps, the way by which our 
spiritual renaissance will come ? 
Will the road to revival be found 
to lie on the very mountains that 
seemed to bar it? Consider some 
of the indications. 

I met a man the other day who 
runs a mission hall in a danger 
zone. He was in town for one 
single purpose; to pull every 
possible wire by which he might 
be exempted from evacuation, even 
if invasion should come. “ This 
is the work God called me for," 
he said (and I thought of the words 
of the Master: “What shall I 
say? Father save me from this 
hour? But for this cause came I 
unto this hour.") “I have never 
had such a chance as now, for the 
hall is full at every service. Half 
the population have gone, but the 
poor people remain, and the boys 
of the forces are there by the 
hundred. Scores have decided for 
Christ. These, -emember, are 
the people it has been so hard to 
reach in the past: along the 
mountain road they are coming to 
meet their God. 

I hear of brotherhoods and 
kindred organizations whose very 
existence was threatened by the 


outbreak of war and has been 
threatened again by the new 
evacuations. But where the mem- 


bers have been in earnest, two 
things have become apparent : 
(1) participation in various forms 
of national service has given them 


contacts with all manner of folk 
who would never have entered 
their halls (2) the dispersal of 
active Christians is one of God’s 
ways of scattering His seed. Where 
there is a will, there is a way, even 
though it be a mountain way. 

A young business girl of my 
acquaintance recently felt it laid 
upon her to witness for Christ in 
her place of employment. It was 
not an easy thing to do, but she 
quickly found she was not alone. 
There were quite a number of 
men and women in that big office | 
who, when once the banner had 
been raised, were ready to take 
their stand around it. They got 
together and considered the possi- 
bility of forming a Christian union. 

Then they consulted the local 
vicar, to see if he would lend them 
a room for their meetings. He, 
wise man, saw that they were on a 
bigger thing than they realized, 
and suggested that they should 
make advances to the employees 
of other business houses, with the 
result that there is now in being 
a Christian union in which several 
large firms are represented. 

The thing to note about this 
incident 1s that the war was used 
to provide the stimulus, and that 
the atmosphere of war promoted 
growth. The mountains provided 
the way. 

Now these various happenings 
are certainly not isolated. Many 
readers, no doubt, could parallel 
them from their own experience ; 
Sunday services are being held in 
other factories, Christian unions 
are being formed in other places of 
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business, and many a minister is 
finding new zeal because of con- 
ditions the war has created. There 
is thus abundant evidence of a 
spiritual ferment at work. But it 
is extraordinarily difficult to 
estimate its present strength, or to 
say how far the state of the public 
mind and heart justifies hope of a 
real and early returning to God. 

My own opinions are based 
partly on personal observation in 
the wide field open to a lay 
evangelist with no particular 
denominational attachments, partly 
on the reports of a large circle of 
friends engaged in various forms 
of religious work, and partly on 
the very mixed bag of correspond- 
ence which comes to the religious 
editor of a daily newspaper. Here 
are some of the conclusions at 
which I have arrived : 


(a) That there is a state of spiritual 
bewilderment among the general public, 
affecting not only those who are 
religiously-minded in normal times, 
but great numbers of people who until 
now have scareely given religion a 
thought in their lives. 

(b) That among people of all kinds, 
even the most unlikely, there is a much 
greater willingness, amounting to 
positive eagerness, to discuss religion 
and attend meetings for the exposition 
of religious topics, as distinct from 
religious services. 

(c) That nine people out of ten appear 
to accept the statement repeatedly made 
by political, as well as religious, leaders 
that the war is a spiritual conflict which, 
in the end, must be decided upon the 
spiritual plane. 

(d) That these facts, which constitute 
a challenge to every responsible Chris- 
tian (meaning, of course, every real 
Christian), are completely ignored by 
the popular Press and very imperfectly 
grasped by the churches. 


(e) That there are few words more 
woefully misunderstood than ‘ sin” 


and '' repentance,” and that mainly for 
want of proper teaching about the 
former, there is as yet no general will 
to the latter. 


The readiness of the public to 
attend meetings (a fact, by the 
way, which has been specially 
noted and acted upon by the 
Ministry of Information), is, I am 
convinced, in direct proportion to 
their expectation that the meetings 
will be informative, with a clear 
bearing on present events. 
“Ministry of Information " : the 
term should be an exhortation to 
every Christian body. Our friends 
of the British-Israel movement 
could tell us something about it. 
I admire the zeal of the British 
Israelites, even if I cannot follow 
all their teaching (I go all of a 
dither as soon as they get to the 
Pyramids); they certainly know 
how to get the eye and the ear of 
the ordinary man. 

In our local High Street the 
other day a very modest bill caught 
my attention and took me to the 
lecture hall to hear what a British- 
Israel speaker might say on '' The 
Present Crisis." I approached the 
hall with some circumspection, 
not being anxious to enter unless 
I saw others doing so. But I 
need have had no concern ; the 
place was already full, and by the 
time the address began it was un- 
pleasantly overcrowded. 

Cannot the churches take heed ? 
They have in their Gospel a 
message for the times, far more 
direct than anything to which we 
listened that night, but they are 
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The German Invasion 


of Denmark 


with all the upheaval 
that followed inevitably 
in its train, has 


caused the loss of 
£3,000 annually 


. hitherto subscribed by 
the Danes towards 
the work of Moravian 

Missionaries—not a few of whom are of Danish 

nationality. 


LEPER CONVERTS, E.C. AFRICA 


This creates a most serious problem! Will you, by a 
generous self-sacrificing gift, help us as 


we seek to counterbalance this great loss? 


jet ago cid of 
MonAviaN Missions 


SIR GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 


Hon. Secretary : 


HORACE E. LINDSEY 
Office: 70a, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2 
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loth to come out of their shrines 
and discuss it in the language of 
the High Street. The Mildmay 
campaign in Bristol, where the 
largest hall in the city has not been 
too large for the crowds, risks of 
air raids notwithstanding, is proof 
that where the churches are ready 
to take a concerted initiative, and 
meet the people on common 
ground, for the discussion of 
common needs in the common 
tongue, they can be certain of 
getting their audience. 

But how much aggressive 
evangelism has the first year of the 
war produced? To what extent 
have the churches sought a way 
upon the mountains? In a time 
when even members of the Cabinet 
have stressed the importance of 
prayer (do Cabinet meetings ever 
begin with prayer, one wonders ?) 
what have they done to teach 
people how to pray, or to instruct 
them in the elementary meaning 
of prayer ? What have they done 
to capture for Christ the spirit of 
national service ? Their attitude, 
in some cases, has been almost 
wholly defensive ; they have been 
much more alive to the physical 
dangers confronting the nation 
than to the golden opportunities 
of seizing and holding advanced 
spiritual positions. 

I have mentioned the Press, and 
I warn the Churches that the 
attitude of the so-called popular 
Press to religion is something they 
disregard at their peril. A great 
deal of nonsense is talked by some 
religious enthusiasts about the 
occult influences alleged to be at 


work in Fleet Street. If I can judge 
from my correspondence, the 
Vatican, the Kremlin and the 
Oxford Group are all about equally 
suspect, and it is difficult to say 
which of the suggestions is the 
silliest. Fleet Street does not 
welcome dictation from without, 
even from party headquarters, and 
although it has suffered rather 
badly of late from an influx of pink 
Communists from the Univer- 
sities, nobody takes them seriously 
except themselves. 

But it is unfortunately the fact 
that Fleet Street has ceased to take 
religion seriously. The national 
popular Press, as distinct from the 
provincial Press—which knows its 
public, I think, a great deal better 
—has made no attempt to em- 
phasize the spiritual side of the 
present conflict, has sometimes 
gone out of its way to belittle it. 
In the hour of the nation’s greatest 
spiritual need, it treats the things 
of the spirit not so much with 
hostility as with contempt. 

Now whatever other reasons 
there may be for this regrettable 
state of affairs, the chief blame 
rests with religious people. They 
have the remedy in their own hands 
but they are too apathetic to use it. 
Their interest in religious news is 
shown by their failure to support 
their own religious newspapers ; 
and Churches which do not trouble 
themselves to make their denomina- 
tional organs what they might be 
and ought to be are hardly likely, 
one supposes, to take any steps 
either to furnish the secular Press 
with real news of religion or to 
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convince it that there is any con- 
siderable demand for such news. 
It is steadily becoming more 
difficult to publicize any religious 
endeavour, and if the Churches 
are content to let the national 
Press treat religion as if it were of 
no moment, the coming of revival 
to Britain may be very gravely 
impeded. 

And yet, I don't know. For I 
doubt if the coming of revival will 
depend very greatly on the 
Churches as we know them. I 
think it as likely as not that they 
may find themselves trapped by 
the tide of it. And in that case it 
will be too big a thing for even 
our “realist " Press to ignore. 

These are bad days for prophets, 
and I have never specialized in 
prediction. But watching the 
moving finger as it writes upon the 
background of a world in chaos, I 
venture to set down my expecta- 
tions. 


I expect this war to end in God's 
own victory. I cannot see that any 
other victory is possible. The kind 
of victory in which both the 
opposing sides proclaimed their 
confidence a year ago is now clearly 
out of the question : we have lost 
the support of France, while Hitler 
has set forces in motion, in Russia 
and the Far Fast, which neither he 
nor we can bring to a standstill. 


Humanly speaking, therefore, 
the situation is out of control, and 
that being so, I believe we can look 
for some great “act of God.” 
Over four years ago, as the opening 
sentence of a book,* I wrote: 
“There is good reason to believe 
that the world is on the brink of a 
new revelation of God." Every- 
thing that has since happened has 
strengthened me in that view. I 
believe we are moving swiftly to 
one of God’s mightiest moments. 


* * God in the Everyday.'" 


MEDICAL ETHICS IN CHINA 
Translation of letter sent by ten leading Shanghai doctors to about 70 dispensaries, labora- 


tories, X-Ray institutes, private hospitals, etc. 


* Dear Manager, 


“ From the beginning of the war until now, rice is as dear as pearls, and fuel as the 


Kwei flower, so that people cannot live. 


We being in society only small people cannot 


help the world out of its difficulties, and because of this we feel very uncomfortable. 
“ Look at Christ's absolute virtue ; we fall so far short, we are embarrassed and 


want to hide. 


"Now is a very difficult time. We ought to be examples ourselves to other people. 
Moreover those in the medical profession should be more sympathetic to others. Now 


medicine is very dear, and purchasers are frightened at the high cost. 


So we want to 


lessen the high cost, and lighten the burden of sick people. 
“We, therefore, invite your honourable place, dispensaries, X-Ray institutes, 


laboratories, etc., as from January 1st, 1940, to stop giving commissions to doctors. 
We feel that this is not a righteous custom, in fact, it is selfish, and our hearts are not 
peaceful. If you keep on this bad custom, it will spoil virtuous spirit, so we think it 
very important to write this letter to explain to you. We hope you will do this, and we 
hope other doctors will adopt the good change and good idea, so that our medical pro- 
fession all can firmly keep to faith and righteousness and emphasize virtue. We 
earnestly hope and pray that this letter will bring you virtuous peace.” 
(Signatures followed.) 
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Incidents in the grim tragedy 
of the French collapse. 


The Veiling of France 


William H. Rainey 


N the hour of France's humilia- 

tion and temporary isolation, the 

work of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society continues. The Paris 
depot, ever a rendez-vous for Chris- 
tian workers, was not evacuated 
until the eve of the German 
occupation, when it was evident 
that no useful purpose could be 
served by keeping it open. 
Premises were then obtained at 
Pau, in unoccupied territory, and 
the work, although on a smaller 
scale, is being carried on from 
there. 

This transfer was not easy, and 
the Staff shared the risks and the 
hardships which characterized 
those tragic days. Before setting 
out on this great adventure we 
gathered the workers together and 
commended ourselves to God in 
prayer, fortifying our souls by the 
reading of the ninety-first Psalm. 
We all came safely through. Not 
a hair of our heads was touched. 

Two incidents of the great 
retreat stand out in our minds. 
The first was a queue, about a mile 
long, stretching round the Gare 
de Lyon. Some of those who stood 
there, or who sat on their luggage, 
had been waiting two days. They 
were cheerful, notwithstanding 
heavy rain and the uncertainty of 
the future. We asked one of them 
where he was going, “I don't 
know and I don't care!" he 
replied, “as long as I get away 
from the city." Our conversation 
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was interrupted by the noise of 
enemy planes overhead and the 
roar of guns that opened fire from 
the roofs of neighbouring build- 
ings. Soldiers, returning from the 
front, passed in an endless stream. 
They declared they had no muni- 
tions and that it was useless to 
stay and be slaughtered like 
rabbits. Somebody had blundered, 
and the price was the life of 
France. 

The second incident was a 
refugee train crowded to suffoca- 
tion. The passengers were mostly 
Belgians, whose haggard faces 
spoke of terrible experiences. 
Vivid were the stories they told of 
blind panic, of airmen leaning 
laughing over the side of their 
planes as they mowed refugees 
down with their machine-guns, 
and of loved ones crushed under 
advancing tanks. At the station 
we made friends with a Spanish 
couple who had come to see 
“granny” and the baby off to 
safer climes. During the night we 
were attacked by enemy aircraft. 
Held up by a derailed train, we 
seemed to be an easy target. 
Bombs fell all around us. The 
old lady, frantic with terror for 
her little charge, but careless of 
her own safety, protected it with 
her body. Then, to the general 
relief, French planes arrived and 
drove the enemy off. 

Looking back on the grim 
tragedy of the Belgian and French 
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THE VEILING OF FRANCE 


collapse, we thank God for the 
great work accomplished among 
the soldiers, many of whom were 
soon to die. From September, 
1939, to June, 1940, about 160,000 
copies of the Scriptures—princi- 


_ pally New Testaments—were given 


away free among the forces of our 
allies. The abundant sowing seems 
providential, in view of present 
difficulties and restrictions. These 
books were not given away waste- 
fully, but placed with care in the 
hands of men who expressed a 
desire to read them. 

Many people co-operated with 
us, particularly the Chaplains— 
Protestant, Roman Catholic and 
Jewish, and the officers of the 
Salvation Army. The bulk of the 
work, however, was done by the 
eighty Chaplains of all denomina- 
tions, attached to the French 
Federation of Protestant Churches. 
Their experiences would make an 
interesting volume. We have only 
space for one of them, but it is 
typical of many. One of their 
number, Pastor René Levy, 
writes : 

“ It was Sunday and night was falling. 
I had just finished the last of the five 
services of the day. My congregation 
had consisted of eighteen soldiers of all 
ranks, in a dug-out. I was returning 
through the wood, about half-a-mile 
behind the front-line trenches. I was 
tired, but I had to walk at least three 
miles before reaching the road, where a 
car was due to pick me up. 

“ Suddenly I saw four men approach- 
ing, barely visible through the gathering 
darkness. Remembering my previous 
experience when I ran into a German 
patrol and was severely wounded, I hid 
behind a tree. Í need not have done so, 
however, for they were French soldiers 
who had lost their way. Muddy and 


tired they had at last arrived, but too 

late for the service. 

“They seemed to regret so keenly 
their late arrival that I could not let 
them go without a word. I asked them 
if they knew the hymn, Jusqu'a la mort 
nous te serons fidéles. 'Yes, they replied. 
“Well let us sing it? Gravely, in the 
gathering darkness, our voices rose in 
praise to God, and a promise of renewed 
consecration was made. When we had 
finished, as it was too dark to read, I 
repeated by memory the twenty-third 
Psalm. We then all knelt down in the 
mud and I prayed for them and their 
comrades in danger. 

“At that moment a number of 
German shells burst overhead and we 
could hear the pieces falling among the 
trees. No one moved. 

“The instinct of self-preservation 
was kept in check by the power emana- 
ting from the Word of God. As we 
were separating with a friendly hand- 
shake, one of the men, thinking of that 
moment, said, ‘It would have been 
shameful to have run for safety after 
you had just repeated those wonderful 
words, Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil : for Thou art with me.’”’ 

In France the clergy, whether 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, are 
not exempt from military service. 
The theological students, too, are 
torn from the quiet of their studies 
and hurled into the tumult of war. 
One of them, writing toa venerable 
pastor, says: 

* Your letter brings back the happy 
days we spent at the Faculty. How 
enjoyable they were and how bright 
the prospect seemed ! Now I carry on 
my work in the trenches and, at inter- 
vals, in the villages behind the lines. 
I fear nothing. Everything is in the 
hands of God. I am ready to appear 
before Him if He calls me, or, if it be 
His will, to resume my studies after 
the war.” 

Let us go among the men and 
see how they stood the contact with 
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the terrible realities of war. A 
keen Christian officer's letter is 
pathetic in view of subsequent 
events : 


“We are doing our best to fight 
against boredom and the special tempta- 
tions it brings with it. I have a number 
of books with me—my Bible and the 
lives of Calvin and Pascal. I am full 
of hope for the future. If God gives 
the victory to France, we must see that 
the message of the Bible is preached 
throughout the land. We must see, too, 
that hatreds do not instal themselves 
amongst us. Only fervent prayer can 
overcome the desire for revenge which 
is so natural to men." 


Then let us not forget the work 
that has been done among the 
wounded in hospitals. Many faith- 
ful men have given their entire 
time to this and have been pro- 
vided with Bibles and New Testa- 
ments for free distribution. A 
pastor speaks of going from bed 
to bed, speaking a kind word to 
all, but seeking especially the 
Protestants among whom his 
special mission was directed. 


There, in innumerable beds, lay 
the tragic harvest of man's in- 
humanity to man. Their courage 
and resignation were extraordinary. 
There lay a youth, almost a boy, 
whose right arm had been ampu- 
tated. The pastor would have 
condoled with him but he replied 
cheerfully, “ I’ve always been left- 
handed, so I shall not miss it 
much.” 


Then there was another about 
the same age, who had had a 
terrible experience. For six days 
he lay out in no-man’s-land with 
a shattered leg, eating grass and 
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berries to still the pangs of hunger. 
Now he lies peacefully in his white 
cot with a Bible in his hands, “ I 
have a lot to learn about God,” he 
said. ‘ Probably He has allowed 
this to happen so that I may have 
plenty of time to pray and medi- 
tate." 


There were British soldiers, 
too, in the same hospital, and often 
before they were taken into the 
operating-theatre, we got them to 
repeat after us the twenty-third 
Psalm. 


Space is limited and we must 
bring this article to a close. We 
cannot do so better than by repeat- 
ing an incident that took place 
during the great retreat. A pastor 
who was working among refugees 
met on the road a woman pushing 
a perambulator containing her 
five-day-old baby. She had pushed 
it for fifty-one miles, and, half 
delirious with fear and pain, would 
have gone on pushing it until, like 
so many others, she dropped by 
the way-side. When she realized 
that the terrible ordeal was over, 
and that she was with friends, she 
said to the pastor—who was barely 
visible through the mists of 
approaching ^ unconsciousness— 
“Are you God ?" “ No, Madam," 
he replied, “I am only His ser- 
vant." 

“Servant of God," a proud 
title in which apostles gloried. 
The Bible Society, too, is very 
proud of its title, ‘‘ The servant 
of the servants of God." Our 
thanks to all who have made this 
service possible. This “ silent 
column ” is known only to God. 


Can the Mexican Church go for- 
ward in spite of all obstacles ? 


New Methods in Mexico 
By J. Merle Davis 


"Those who have not read the Indigenous Church literature of the World Dominion 
Press, should do so. It deals with the principles inherent in the problems discussed 
in this article. In Missionary Methods, Roland Allen says : 

“ To-day, if a man ventures to suggest that there may be something in the methods 
by which St. Paul attained such wonderful results worthy of our careful attention, and 
perhaps of our imitation, he is in danger of being accused of revolutionary tendencies.'' 


In The Indigenous Church, Sidney J. W. Clark, says : 


“ The resources needed for Church planting . . 


so that.. 


HROUGH the buffeting of 

adversity, the Church in 

Mexico is being stimulated to 
discover new forms of expression, 
of organization and education and 
new types of leadership and sup- 
port. The closing of church 
schools by the Government, the 
confiscation of church property, 
and the severe restrictions upon 
the duties and activities of 
ministers, have led the Mexican 
Church to an experiment which 
is bringing unexpected lines of 
development. At a time when 
religious liberty is being severely 
curtailed in many lands, the experi- 
ence of this Church, which has 
bent but not broken before the 
storm, may prove to be priceless 
for the Church Universal. At 
the invitation of Mexican dele- 
gates at the Madras Conference, 
I spent twelve weeks this year in 
Mexico, studying the economic and 
social position of the Evangelical 


Churches. 


The necessity of self-help, which 
is clear and reasonable in normal 
times, has suddenly become 
terribly apparent on a dozen 


. are to be found on the spot, 


. we need never be held up owing to the lack of foreign resources." 


(Editors.) 


mission fields to-day, where great 
numbers of the younger Churches 
have been supported by the nine 
Protestant nations involved in the 
European war. A very large 
number of these Churches must 
now find their own means of 
support or else go into eclipse. 

The Department of Social and 
Economic Research 1s helping these 
groups of Christians to find ways 
and means of supporting their 
Churches. 

Some of the problems studied 
during our stay in Mexico were: 


Can the Mexican Church go for- 
ward in the face of the legal, religious, 
economic and social obstacles which 
surround it ? 

By the use of what methods, and 
with what experiences, have the 
Churches tried to meet them ? 

What social and economic re- 
sources do these Churches possess 
which they do not fully utilize ? 

Is the Younger Church capable of 
supporting the Western type of 
Church organization, equipment and 
leadership introduced by missions ? 

How can these be simplified ? 

Are the roots of the young plant 
of the Evangelical Church drawing 
nourishment from their own eco- 
nomic soil, or must they continue to 
draw upon alien nourishment ? 
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How can the Western Church most 
wisely help the younger Churches 
with its money ? 


In the course of visits to the 
Churches of twelve denominations 
from Mazatlan to Tampico, and 
from Zacatecas to Yucatan, the 
following facts became apparent : 


1. Of the four hundred organized 
Churches of the Republic, less than 
ten per cent. are self-supporting. 
These independent Churches are 
located in the cities or large towns 
where there are bodies of Evangelical 
believers, and where money is freer 
and wages and standards of living 
are higher, than in the rural areas. 


2. The National Presbyterian 
Church has shown that it is possible 
for Mexican Churches to become 
entirely independent of foreign finan- 
cial help through the principle of the 
strong Churches helping the weak, 
and through careful organization of 
finances. 


3. The Evangelical communities 
are in a stronger economic position 
than non-Evangelicals of the same 
occupational groups. The Evangeli- 
cal, when he accepts the Protestant 
faith, is freed from the costs of liquor, 
loose living, witch doctor fees, fre- 
quent village fiestas, and the exorbi- 
tant Roman Catholic Church fees 
for services — baptisms, weddings 
and funerals. The aggregate of 
these charges amounts to fifty per 
cent. or more, of the income of the 
average village Indian, and of great 
numbers of Mestizos. 


4. The majority of the village and 
ranch Churches are weak, due to 
meagre numbers, isolation, lack of 
competent leadership and super- 
vision, hostility of public opinion, 
poverty and illiteracy. Further 
sources of weakness are the wearing 
away of the Evangelical community, 
through inter-marriage of their young 
people with Roman Catholics, the 
moving away of their youth and their 


failure to identify themselves with 
other Evangelical communities. 


s. A number of comparatively 
large Churches continue to take 
financial help from the missions. 
These could become independent, 
provided that they were encouraged 
and trained to do so. 


6. Independent sects use aggressive 
tactics in cultivating weakly organized 
Evangelical fields. 


7. There is need of a type of rural 
Church pastor who can identify 
himself with the peculiar economic, 
social and cultural conditions of his 
people, and who is particularly 
trained to minister to their needs. 

8. Remarkable advances are being 
made by independent missions among 
the indigenous Indian tribes. 


One of the most striking of 
these forward movements is the 
work of Dr. and Mrs. J. G. Dale, 
and their son, John, among the 
Huastica Indian tribe of San Luis 
Potosi State. After twenty-eight 
years of service along usual mis- 
sionary lines, nine years ago the 
Dales withdrew from their mission 
to devote themselves to pioneer 
work among this unevangelized 
tribe of 350,000 Indians. In this 
brief period, a Christian movement 
of thirty organized Churches, 
eighty congregations, 800 baptized 
members and an Evangelical com- 
munity of 3,500 people, has arisen, 
scattered throughout the hamlets 
of this mountain region. The 
centre of the work is the little 
market town of Tamazunchale. 
Here, the Dales—father, mother 
and son—conduct two training 
schools for evangelists and Bible- 
women and have built up a strong 
central Church, with a well-trained, 
ordained minister in charge. 
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From  Tamazunchale, colpor- 
teurs and evangelists go out on 
foot, penetrating the inner recesses 
of the broken mountain country. 
These Indian young men preach 
to the people in their own Huastica 
tongue and sell Bible tracts trans- 
lated into the Indian dialect. 
After a brief stay with families 
who are interested, the evangelists 
move on and are followed by Bible 
teachers, who remain in the village 
for a longer period of time, read- 
ing the Scriptures with enquirers 
and instructing them in the prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith. 
After repeated periods of instruc- 
tion, the catechumens are bap- 
tized by the ordained pastor of the 
central Church, and, in due time, 
a little, new Church is organized, 
usually centred in the home of the 
family which first received the 
Gospel. 

The Church organization con- 
sists of the president of the con- 
gregation, a layman who is respon- 
sible to the Government, and a 
committee. These Churches form 
a large parish, of which the or- 
dained pastor of the central Church 
is the official minister. Sunday 
services are taken by the visiting 
evangelist, missionary or Bible 
teacher, or they are led by the 
president or lay members of the 
congregations. However, the need 
of more trained pastors for building 
up these scattered congregations 
has become acute. 


These ‘‘ Churches," which start 
in the homes of the members, 
often continue to be housed in this 
informal way. In other cases, the 
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congregations build their own 
churches on land belonging to 
a church member or on a pur- 
chased plot. In no case is help 
from the mission secured for 
church construction. 

The salaries of the evangelists 
and Bible-women, until recently, 
have been paid by the mission, but 
several Churches have begun to 
pay toward the salary of their 
evangelist-pastor, while the food, 
lodging and “ mule expenses " of 
the itinerant workers are provided 
by the congregations. 

A secret of the very rapid growth 
of this work is that the Gospel is 
frequently being carried from 
hamlet to hamlet by believers, who 
interest their relatives and friends 
and open the way for the evangel- 
ist-colporteur. 

Since this little mission has had 
no money to offer, it has, from the 
start, stimulated the active partici- 
pation of the people and their 
sense of ownership in their Church. 
The entire work of the mission is 
costing but $3,300 (U.S.) a year. 
Spiritual, rather than economic 
problems and values, have been 
uppermost in this work. 

The use of the Indians’ own 
tongue has contributed to this 
work of Grace. The Gospel has 
been given to these people through 
the medium of their own psycho- 
logical and mental world, rather 
than through that of the Spanish. 
This direct access to the heart and 
motivations of the Indians has 
resulted in a wonderful acceptance 
by them of the Lordship of Christ 


in their lives. 


We acknowledge, with sincere gratitude, the permission given to us by 
the Editor of 'The Times, to reprint a letter which may well prove 
to be historic, together with the first paragraph from a leader in The 


Times, entitled “Per Ardua ad Astra.” 


An Airman to His Mother 


NLY with diffdence and 

reverence can the task be 

approached of drawing atten- 
tion to the letter from a young 
airman ; and the feeling that any 
comment on it must be imperti- 
nent inspires a strong wish to do 
no more than draw attention to it 
—to write the equivalent of a 
pointing arrow or a prominent 
headline in the hope of making 
sure, so far as is possible, that no 
reader of The Times shall pass over 
or read lightly a document that 
may well become historical, a 
classic. Yet the circumstances in 
which the letter was written, as 
well as the quality of what it has 
to say, justify an attempt, how- 
ever clumsy, to bring them out. 
The letter was written by a young 
airman to his mother, to whom it 
was only to be delivered on his 
death. It is a voice, as we crudely 
say, from the grave ; and its utter 
sincerity—plain to all in its clean, 
simple English—is that of a man 
speaking in secrecy to his mother 


after he has gone to face his 
Maker.—The Times. 


Among the personal belongings of 
a young R.A.F. pilot in a Bomber 
Squadron who was recently re- 
ported “ Missing, believed killed," 
was a letter to his mother—to be 
sent to her if he were killed. 


“ This letter was perhaps the 
most amazing one I have ever 
read ; simple and direct in its 
wording but splendid and uplift- 
ing in its outlook," says the young 
officer's station commander. “ It 
was inevitable that I should read 
it—in fact he must have intended 
this, for it was left open in order 
that I might be certain that no 
prohibited information was dis- 
closed. 

“I sent the letter to the be- 
reaved mother, and asked her 
whether I might publish it anony- 
mously, as I feel its contents may 
bring comfort to other mothers, 
and that every one in our country 
may feel proud to read of the 
sentiments which support ‘an 
average airman’ in the execution 
of his present arduous duties. I 
have received the mother’s per- 
mission, and I hope this letter 
may be read by the greatest possible 
number of our countrymen at 
home and abroad.” 


TEXT OF THE LETTER 

Dearest Mother,—Though I feel 
no premonition at all, events are 
moving rapidly, and I have in- 
structed that this letter be for- 
warded to you should I fail to 
return from one of the raids which 
we shall shortly be called upon to 
undertake. You must hope on 
for a month, but at the end of that 
time you must accept the fact that 
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I have handed my task over to the 
extremely capable hands of my 
comrades of the Royal Air Force, 
as so many splendid fellows have 
already done. 

First, it will comfort you to 
know that my role in this war has 
been of the greatest importance. 
Our patrols far out over the North 
Sea have helped to keep the trade 
routes clear for our convoys and 
supply ships, and on one occasion 
our information was instrumental 
in saving the lives of the men in a 
crippled lighthouse relief ship. 
Though it will be difficult for you, 
you will disappoint me if you do 
not at least try to accept the facts 
dispassionately, for I shall have 
done my duty to the utmost of my 
ability. No man can do more, 
and no one calling himself a man 
could do less. 


I have always admired your 
amazing courage in the face of 
continual setbacks ; in the way 
you have given me as good an 
education and background as any- 
one in the country ; and always 
kept up appearances without ever 
losing faith in the future. My 
death would not mean that your 
struggle has been in vain. Far 
from it. It means that your 
sacrifice is as great as mine. Those 
who serve England must expect 
nothing from her ; we debase our- 
selves if we regard our country as 
merely a place in which to eat and 
sleep. 

History resounds with illus- 
trious names who have given all, 
yet their sacrifice has resulted in 
the British Empire, where there is 


a measure of peace, justice and 
freedom for all and where a 
higher standard of civilization has 
evolved, and is still evolving, than 
anywhere else. But this is not 
only concerning our own land. 
To-day we are faced with the 
greatest organized challenge to 
Christianity and civilization that 
the world has ever seen, and I 
count myself lucky and honoured 
to be the right age and fully trained 
to throw my full weight into the 


scale. For this I have to thank 
you. Yet there is more work for 
you to do. The home front will 


still have to stand united for years 
after the war is won. For all that 
can be said against it, I still main- 
tain that this war is a very good 
thing ; every individual is having 
the chance to give and dare all for 
his principle like the martyrs of 
old. However long the time may 
be, one thing can never be altered 
—] shall have lived and died an 
Englishman. Nothing else matters 
one jot nor can anything ever 
change it. 


You must not grieve for me, for 
if you really believe in religion and 
all that it entails that would be 
hypocrisy. I have no fear of 
death ; only a queer elation... . 
I would have it no other way. 
The universe is so vast and so age- 
less that the life of one man can 
only be justified by the measure of 
his sacrifice. We are sent to this 
world to acquire a personality and 
a character to take with us that 
can never be taken from us. Those 
who just eat and sleep, prosper 
and procreate, are no better than 
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animals if all their lives they are 
at peace. 

I firmly and absolutely believe 
that evil things are sent into the 
world to try us; they are sent 
. deliberately by our Creator to test 
our metal because He knows what 
is good for us. The Bible is full 
of cases where the easy way out 
has been discarded for moral 
principles. 

I count myself fortunate in that 
I have seen the whole country and 
known men of every calling. But 
with the final test of war I con- 


sider my character fully developed. 
Thus at my early age my earthly 
mission is already fulfilled and I 
am prepared to die with just one 
regret, and one only—that I could 
not devote myself to making your 
declining years more happy by 
being with you ; but you will live 
in peace and freedom and I shall 
have directly contributed to that, 
so here again my life will not have 
been in vain. 


Your loving Son, 


* YOU SHALL NO MORE BE AFRAID." 
e W HEN thou liest down, thou shalt not be afraid: yea, thou shalt lie down, and 


thy sleep shall be sweet. 


Be not afraid of sudden fear, neither of the desolation 


of the wicked, when it cometh. For the Lord shall be thy confidence, and shall keep 
thy foot from being taken."— Prov. iii, 24-26. 


Have you come to the Red Sea place in your life, 
Where, in spite of all you can do, 

There is no way out, there is no way back, 
There is no other way, but through ? 

'Then wait on the Lord with a trust serene 
Till the night of your fear be gone : 

He will send the wind, He will heap the floods, 
When He says to your soul, '* Go on!” 


And His hand will lead you through—clear through, 
Ere the watery walls roll down, 
No foe can reach you, no wave can touch you, 
No mightiest sea can drown : 
The tossing billows may rear their crests, 
Their foam at your feet may break, 
But over their bed you shall walk dry-shod, 
In the path that your Lord will make. 


In the morning watch, ’neath the lifted cloud 
You shall see but the Lord alone, 

When He leads you on from the place of the Sea 
To a land that you have not known : 

And your fears shall pass, as your foes have passed. 
You shall no more be afraid, 

You shall sing His praise in a better place, 
A place that His hand hath made. 


Annie Johnson Flint. 
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During his stay in America, our Survey Editor, the Rev. 
Alexander McLeish, had an interesting conversation with the 
Marquess of Lothian, British Ambassador at Washington. 


Democracy and Dictatorship 
By the Marquess of Lothian 


Ep an interview at Washington 
in May of this year with Lord 

Lothian, British Ambassador, 
His Excellency referred to the 
background of the present world 
situation. He said that the Re- 
formation had destroyed the 
religious autocracy of Rome, but 
while it had set men's minds 
and energies free, it had also 
produced a state of anarchical 
individualism which led to the 
splitting up of society, Church and 
nation. The old medieval Church 
had contributed something to the 
unity of Europe and society which 
had become lost, while no unifying 
equivalent had been put in its 
place by Protestantism in spite of 
its vital contribution to religious 
freedom. 

His Excellency referred to a talk 
which he had with Hitler, who 
had no use for the liberal concep- 
tion of the State, as it did nothing 
to make the people united, strong 
and powerful. It led, said Hitler, 
to softness and diversity of opinion 
which split people into camps. He 
was going to change all that and 
give the German people real unity 
and a strong purpose. The in- 
terests of the State called for self- 
sacrifice and devotion, and he was 
going to show them that “ blood, 
sweat and self-sacrifice” were 
needed if anything great was to be 
achieved. Lord Lothian remarked 
that whatever the motive of Hitler, 


these qualities were essential to any 
democratic State, and quoted Mr. 
Churchill in confirmation. 

Democracy, said His Excellency, 
had gone soft and materialistic. 
Safety first and security could never 
be real motives. We were all being 
disciplined to-day for the worship 
of false gods, and each of the 
‘““democratic”’ countries was guilty 
in varying degree. Material pros- 
perity and safety were not funda- 
mental things. The spiritual basis 
of life could not be forgotten save 
at our peril. We had forgotten it 
and had incurred the peril. You 
can’t, said the Ambassador, leave | 
God out. Man had filled his own 
picture to the exclusion of God 
and things spiritual, and we now all 
realized that the world would not 
work that way. 

Lord Lothian was not pessi- 
mistic, however, for it was certain 
that the German way would not 
work at all and had in it the seeds 
of self-destruction. Yet the Ger- 
mans were being used to scourge 
us and to break down the barriers 
to brotherhood which stood in the 
way of a better world. These 
barriers had been increasing rather 
than diminishing among the 
democracies in the so-called peace 
of the last twenty years. Every 
nation had set self-interest first 
and so Europe divided had become 
an armed camp. This vicious trend 
had to be broken if better human 
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relationships were to prevail. 
Hitler was breaking it up with 
devastating blows. The demo- 
cracies would have to build a 
better world on the ruins, for 
Hitler could not do so. If he had 
a spell of domination it would not 
be for long. Democracy needed a 
spiritual rebirth in order to take 
up the task. It must honour God 
and bring Him back to the centre 
of life. Only those who did so 
could help to build a new world, 
and make it a decent place for 
human beings to live in. 

The Ambassador spoke of the 
prospects of missions, and 
said that they would now have 
a hard furrow to plough. The 
present outlook for world missions 
was gloomy. 

His Excellency several times re- 
ferred to the need of confessing 
our own failure to find a spiritual 
basis of life and our share in the 
guilt which had produced the 
present world catastrophe. We, 
too, had need of repentance which 
alone would prepare us to escape 
the dangers which threatened 
democracy. 

Democracy, he said, was not 
meant for war. He instanced 
Athens and Rome as develop- 
ments of democracy which killed 
their power of self-defence. 
Dictators could wage war with 
highly organized and united 
nations behind them, but they 
built nothing that would last. 

Democracy, it must not be for- 
gotten, had not yet spread very 
widely or very deeply. Qualities 
of readiness to lay down one’s life 


in defence of freedom were an 
essential condition of survival. 

True democracy was Christian in 
its inspiration. Few countries had 
really tried it. The forces of 
reaction were now endeavouring to 
batter it out of their way. Only 
anarchy could result, for democracy, 
purified by realizing that all 
nations were brethren and must 
bring themselves under constitu- 
tional law, was the best system 
leading to a better world. 

That world could not be built on 
a materialistic or non-Christian 
foundation ; there must be, His 


-Excellency repeated, a Christian 


basis for any tolerable human 
order. It was a slow way, and 
America, which embodied in 
its Constitution the essentials of 
“the rights of man ” and of in- 
stitutional unity, could not keep 
those rights as their own peculiar 
possession. The mere fact that this 
great nation stood for these 
principles made it their guardian 
for the world where still they were 
only too feebly in evidence. He 
believed that this great country 
would realize that responsibility. 
Lord Lothian concluded by 
saying that we would all have to 
pay a big price to repossess our 
souls. We deserved and needed 
discipline. The Christian purpose 
in human relationships must 
triumph. Are we fit, the Ambas- 
sador enquired, for this spiritual 
task of reconstruction ? For we 
are up against the biggest crisis in 
human history, and it is a great 
thing to be alive at such a time and 
to share in its demands upon us. 
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Dr. Cochrane writes on this occasion 
of the troubled Continent of Europe. 


The Kingdoms of the World 
His Dominion Shall be from Sea to Sea (Psalm 72 : 8) 


By Thomas Cochrane 


A Troubled Continent. 


In our brief survey of the world 
from East to West, we have come 
to Europe, and what can we say ? 
Even the morning papers are some- 
times out of date because of mid- 
night happenings! In a former 
survey, this is what we said of 
France :— 

“ France is the Mother Country 
of the world’s second greatest 
Colonial Empire. Her colonies and 
dependencies (including Morocco) 
have an area of 4,617,579 square 
miles, with a population of 
64,946,975. The population of 
France herself is 41,905,968. The 
great multitudes, without any 
religious belief and hope, present 
a challenge which the Church can 
hardly refuse to take up. 

. Tf the forces of militant secular- 
ism should ever succeed in further 
separating her from Christianity, 
as a practical force, it will render 
more difficult the missionary 
activities carried on in her colonies, 
not only by the Paris Evangelical 
Society, but by more than a 
hundred missionary societies work- 
ing in French overseas territory, 
and supported largely from Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. Rational- 
ism, which grew up as a result of 
the corruption and intolerance of 
the Romish Church, which 
has been called ‘the mother and 
daughter of the French Revolu- 


tion, has a large influence on 
French intellectual life. It is stated 
that three-fourths of the French 
people are virtual or confessed 
secularists.” 

The last sentence suggests the 
cause of France’s fall. She had 
not the drive of Germany’s ideo- 
logy. This war is being fought for 
the ideals of Christian civilization. 
The Bishop of Chichester, in a 
recent letter to The Times, said. : 

“ We shall prevail against the Ger- 
mans if we give the Christian religion 
the same place in our lives, and in our 


political and social system, as they give 
the Nazi religion in theirs.” 


Before the war, we said of 
France: “The great need of 
France to-day is evangelism.” 
Will the Christian Church one day 
have the opportunities which it 
had then ? 


What of the Future ? 


The King of the Belgians 
must be a Roman Catholic, 
according to the Constitution ; 
but where is he? Although 
religious freedom was complete, 
Belgium was a strongly Roman 
Catholic country. Jews were 
numerous: in Antwerp alone 
there were 60,000. What of the 
future for Roman Catholics, Jews 
and the 40,000 Protestants ? 

Belgium has, or had, the densest 
population in Europe, It wasa 
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hive of mining and manufacturing 
industries, and, at the same time, 
its agricultural production in pro- 
portion to area was the highest in 
the world. Belgium is an im- 
portant colonial Power. Her Congo 
territory—which is a source of 
much of the riches of the Mother 
Country—has an area of 902,082 
square miles, and a population of 
nearly 11,000,000, and Congo 
stands with the Allies, not with 
the Axis. 

The political-mindedness of the 
Roman Catholic Church was being 
increasingly resented. On the 
other hand, there were some signs 
of a deepening spiritual life in that 
Church, and a growing interest in 
the circulation of its own version 
of the Scriptures. 


Ten Million Soldiers. 


Mussolini said: “ Forty-five 
million men, ten million soldiers, 
and a single will" There is con- 
siderable doubt about the single 
will, but, for good or ill, Italy is 
linked to the predominant partner, 
and so, in the ultimate analysis, to 
Germany’s will. Italy’s population 
in 1936 was 42,993,602. 

The Constitution of the Fascist 
Totalitarian State grants freedom 
of worship, but the Catholic 
Apostolic Roman religion is the 
only religion of the State, and, 
according to the Census of 1931, 
99.6 per cent. of the Italians were 
Roman Catholics (41,014,096). 
Protestants are ‘‘ permitted,” 1.e., 
recognized and protected by the 
State: their ministers have the 
right to celebrate marriages with 


the same legal effect as Roman 
Catholics. Although Italian Pro- 
testants form only a small minority 
(census figures give 83,618, but it 
is estimated that there are 150,000), 
their influence is consider- 
able. 

After the Abyssinian campaign, 
the power of the Vatican increased, 
resulting in many restrictions to 
Protestant work. There was 
evident, however, an increased 
interest in the study and circula- 
tion of the Bible in the Roman 
Catholic Church, amounting to 
what the late Pope called a ‘Biblical 
revival.” Italian Roman Catholics 
had long felt that the publication 
and circulation of the Scriptures 
should not be left entirely in the 
hands of Protestants. Three 
Italian Bible Societies, published 
new translations of the Italian 
Bible, and monks and sisters went 
from door to door, in town and 
village, to sell them. One of these 
Societies, La Pia Societa di San 
Paolo, published a leaflet, saying 
that “The Gospels should be 
made to penetrate everywhere, not 
only into the houses of the people, 
but into schools, hospitals and 
prisons." '' Ten years ago," writes 
a correspondent, '' when the stock- 
in-trade of travelling friars was 
composed of medallions and 
rosaries, such a movement would 
have seemed impossible." 

What changes the war has 
brought, and may yet bring, are 
questions for the future. 

Besides the 41,014,096 Roman 
Catholics and 83,618 Protestants, 
there were (1931 Census) 47,825 
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Jews; 6,801 Orthodox, 1,475 of 
other religions ; 17,283 atheists, 
and 5,573 whose religion was not 


disclosed. 


Spain. 

Recent articles in this journal 
and one in this issue deal with 
Spain sufficiently for the present. 


Restrictive Tendencies in 
Portugal. 

Portugal was declared to be a 
Republic in 1910, and was given 
a liberal Constitution. This was 
remodelled in 1933, and accepted 
by the majority of the nation. 
Democracy did not work as well 
as was expected. Tired of constant 
revolutions, a military dictatorship, 
under General Carmona, was de- 
clared in 1928. Since then, the 
country has enjoyed peace and a 
relative prosperity. Portugal has a 
population of 6,825,883 (including 
the Azores). 

Though in r9ro liberty of wor- 
ship was guaranteed and the new 
Constitution, voted by plebiscite, 
recognized full liberty of religious 
belief and practice, it nevertheless 
protects the Roman Catholic 
Church, which is that of the great 
majority of the inhabitants. Under 
the new régime, the Roman 
Catholic Church, which had been 
crushed in the early days of the 
Republic (which was mainly anti- 
clerical) is now experiencing a 
period of prosperity and renewal, 
and there is opposition to the 
evangelical faith, as a “ denational- 
izing " force. In 1937 the President 
of the Portuguese Evangelical 
Alliance presented an address to 


His Excellency Dr. Salazar (the 
President ofthe Council) declaring 
that Protestantism is faithful to 
established authority. 

Over one hundred years ago, the 
first Protestant church was opened 
in the capital. The nine Pro- 
testant bodies in Portugal have a 
Communion membership of about 
3,500, and there is a Centre of 
Missionary Co-operation in Lis- 
bon ; but Roman Catholic Missions 
are subsidized in the Portuguese 
Colonies, whereas Protestant Mis- 
sions work under difficulties. 


** An Island in a Troubled Sea.” 


Switzerland, with a total esti- 
mated population of 4,200,000, is 
divided into twenty-five cantons. 
Of these, the German language is 
spoken by the majority of in- 
habitants in nineteen, French in 
five, and Italian in one. In 1930, 
those speaking German numbered 


2:024,313.; 7» French, 832,095 
Italian, 242,034 ; Romansch, 
44,158; and other languages, 
24,798. Each of the cantons and 


demi-cantons has its local govern- 
ment, differing in organization, 
but based on the principle of the 
absolute sovereignty of the people. 
In a few of the smaller cantons, 
the people assemble at stated 
periods in the open air, and 
exercise their powers direct. In 
matters of peace, war and treaties, 
the Federal Government is 
supreme. 

In religion, there is complete 
freedom of conscience and creed. 
No one is obliged to pay taxes 
towards supporting the expenses 
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of a creed to which he does not 
belong. No bishoprics can be 
created on Swiss territory without 
the approbation of the Confedera- 
tion. The order of Jesuits, and its 
affiliated societies, cannot be re- 
ceived in any part of Switzerland, 
and the foundation of new convents 
or religious orders is forbidden. 

According to the Census of 
1930, the number of Protestants 
amounted to 57 per cent. of the 
population ; and Roman Catholics 
41 per cent. Roman Catholic 
priests, of whom there are more 
than 6,000, far outnumber Pro- 
testant clergy. 


Yesterday, To-day, and ?— 
To-morrow. 

Germany of to-day is not the 
Germany of yesterday, nor will it 
be the Germany of to-morrow. 
Previous to the present war, there 
was an infiltration of scepticism, 
the result of the growing Nazi 
ideology. German Foreign Mis- 
sions were facing great difficulties, 
and are to-day in a still more 
parlous plight. It is impossible to 
deal with the religious situation 
in German occupied territory. In 
Germany immediately before the 
war (including some annexed terri- 
tories), Protestants numbered 
39,000,000 and Roman Catholics 
27,250,000. Jews had fallen to 
540,000. 


Lands that will Rise Again. 
The situation in Poland before 
the war was that there were 
21,073,566 Roman Catholics ; 
1,800,000 Greek Catholics ; 75,000 


Uniats ; 4,880,000 Orthodox ; 
847,788 Protestants (chiefly Ger- 
mans); 3,320,000 Jews. The 
seven million Ukrainians were 


about evenly divided between 
Eastern Orthodox and  Uniat 
Churches. 


Czechoslovakia will rise again. 
Meantime, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Churches, and religion 
generally, are under the strictest 
supervision. 


Anti-God Accessions. 


The Baltic States of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia are now united 
to Soviet Russia. Their total 
populations number 6,000,000. 
The fate of the Protestant Churches 
is a grave anxiety. The Lutheran 
and Orthodox Churches in Estonia 
were deeply affected by Commun- 
ism. Latvia, which always opposed 
anti-God propaganda, is fifty per 
cent. Lutheran, twenty-five per 
cent. Roman Catholic. Lithuania 
is chiefly Roman Catholic. The 
300,000 Jews in these countries 
are fearful of the future. 


South-Eastern Europe 


In Yugoslavia, the land of the 
Southern Slavs, there was strong 
opposition to Communism, but 
there has been recently a rap- 
prochement with Russia. There, 
nearly 49 per cent. of the people 
belonged to the Serbian Orthodox 
Church, and over 37 per cent. to 
the Roman Catholic. The ad- 
herents of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches in the territory 
annexed from Austria Hungary 
after the last war, numbered 
328,000. 
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In Hungary, religious toleration 
is one of the fundamental principles 
of the State. In May, 1939, it was 
estimated that Roman Catholics 
numbered 61 per cent. ; Greek 
Catholics 5.9 per cent. ; Reformed 
Church members 19.6 per cent. ; 
Lutheran Church members 5.5 per 
cent. and Jews 5.8 per cent. 

Before the present war, we wrote 
of Rumania thus : 

“Tt has been reported, on good 
authority, that a real hunger exists 
in Rumania for theWord of God. 
Theoretically there is, in Rumania, 
absolute freedom of worship, and 
it is the prayer of thousands that 
this may be so in reality. There 
is an anti-Semitic current in the 
country, and colporteurs who dis- 
tribute the Scriptures find them- 
selves sometimes classed as ' pro- 
Jewish.’ 

“A change of policy recently gave 
greater liberty to Protestant sects. 
The ban has been partially raised 
from the Baptist Churches, who 
represent a community of 65,000 
full members. Sunday-School work 
is again making slow but steady 
progress. 

“The population amounts to 
19,535,398. Of this number (1934), 
about 13,300,000 belonged to the 
Orthodox Church ; 1,800,000 were 
Greek Catholics ; 1,200,000 were 
Roman Catholics ; 720,000 Re- 
formed; 400,000 Lutherans ; 
75,000 Unitarians ; about 984,000 
Jews; 260,000 Moslems, and 
140,000 others.” 

Russia has just annexed Bessa- 
rabia and Bukovina, and the re- 
maining territories are at present 


dominated by the Axis Powers. 
Rumania may lose more territory 
in consequence. 

We dealt with Albania in the 
July-August issue of World 
Dominion and The World To-day. 
There is no State religion in 
Albania. The three important 
religious bodies are the Moslems 
(688,280) ; the Orthodox Church 
of Albania (210,313), and the 
Greek Roman Catholics, or Uniats 
(104,184). 

Of the total population of Bul- 
garia, 6,077,939, about two-thirds 
(5,128,890) belong to the Orthodox 
Church. There are over 821,298 
Moslems ; 45,700 Roman Catho- 
lics ; 48,398 Jews ; 23,476 Armen- 
ian Gregorians ; 8,371 Protestants, 
and 1,802 others. According to the 
Constitution, the Sovereign must 
hold the Orthodox religion. The 
venerable Archbishop of the Bul- 
garian Orthodox Synod was struck 
with the zeal with which Evan- 
gelicals undertook the distribution 
of the Bible, and decided that his 
own Church should have its 
authorized edition of the Bible. 
So it came to pass, and, although 
the Synodal Bible is very heavy 
and unwieldy, it is there for the 
people to read. 


Where People Go to Church— 
But ? 

The great majority of the popu- 
lation of Greece go to the Greek 
Orthodox Church, but there are 
important minorities in the land, 
among whom are a large body of 
Mohammedans, situated in the 
north-west. There are also a 
number of Armenians. 
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Probably a larger number of 
people attend church services in 
Greece than in any other country, 
and wayside shrines are numerous. 
To most, however, religion does 
not mean much. A commentator 
remarks that this is exactly the 
form of organized Christianity 
that was dominant in Russia, and 
which has been swept away so 
disastrously by the Soviet. The 
feeling is almost inescapable that 
unless a great change takes place, 
the characterization of religion as 
“ dope" will be made in Greece 


so. 

Religious liberty is restricted by 
law, and a decree has recently been 
issued against proselytism, as the 
Government fears the effects on 
national solidarity produced by 
proselytism. — .Severe restrictions 
have been imposed on the sale of 
the (Protestant) Bible. 

Though, in a general way, the 
religious situation may appear 
rather hopeless, yet there are still 
striking signs of new life within 
the great Greek Church itself. 
Reforming spirits are at work and 
Zoe (Life) is the name taken by 
these reformers, who have formed 
a Brotherhood.* ‘Their aim is to 
live Jesus Christ, to give His life 
to others, to make His Good News 
of Life known to all their people by 
means of the preaching of the Word 
of Life, by instruction of the young 
in catechetical schools, and through 
the publication of good Christian 
literature. All this they have been 


M Articles on “ New Life in Greece” 
appeared in World Dominion, October, 
1938, and April, 1939. 


doing. They have brought out 
translations of the Bible, and they 
are labouring to produce commen- 
taries which will make their people 
Bible-lovers, without weakening 
their allegiance to the Church. 

Adherents of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church number (1938 Census) 
5,961,529 ; Roman Catholics, 
35,182 ; Protestants, 9,003 ; Mos- 
lems, 126,017; Jews, 72,791; 
other religions, 162. 


Religion Must be Destroyed ! 

In writing of religion in Russia, 
it must always be remembered 
that, on the one hand, much of the 
available information comes from 
the reports of the godless press, 
and, on the other, that religious 
movements are often concealed by 
their authors. 

Persecution often has silenced 
the faint-hearted, but has had the 
opposite effect upon the convinced, 
namely, to strengthen the tenacity 
of their faith. In soil watered with 
propaganda, and wellnigh choked 
with the coarse growth of material- 
ist doctrine, the flowers of Chris- 
tian devotion have sometimes 
blossomed anew. There are two 
methods of attacking religion : one 
is by persuasion, the use of pro- 
paganda ; the other is by force, 
veiled or direct. The objective of 
the Government has not changed : 
religion must be destroyed. If 
this cannot be achieved by the 
pen, it must be accomplished by 
the sword. 


Under Alien Domination. 
Norway, as has been vividly 
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realized in these days of war, is 
a land of fjords, mountains and 
valleys. There are few large towns, 
only eighteen having over 10,000 
of a population. The population is 
spread over a great area, the 
average density being only 22.5 to 
the square mile ; 97 per cent. of 
the population is Lutheran. 


Norway passed through a wide- 
spread evangelical revival some 
years ago, and the Lutheran 
Church is, in consequence, strongly 
conservative and evangelical. Dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years, 
Norway made an increasing con- 
tribution to the work of foreign 
missions, with a staff of 462 
missionaries in various lands. In 
spite of its present eclipse, the 
Churches are carrying on their 
work. Evangelical work is even 
being attempted among German 
soldiers and many German Bibles 
are being sold. 


Denmark has only a million. 


more people than Norway, but 
yet is ten times more densely 
populated. Its three and a half 
million people are almost entirely 
Scandinavian. 


In latter years, scepticism has 
spread among educated people. 
The working classes, too, have 
largely drifted away from the 
Church. Denmark, with its larger 
population, does about half the 
foreign mission work of Norway, 
and lacks the vital evangelistic 
force of its northern neighbour. 
In its population of 3,777,000 
(1930), Lutherans number 
3,470,843. The Reformed Church 


and the Baptists have about 10,000 
adherents. 

Iceland is also a dependency of 
Denmark, but functions as an 
independent State, with its own 
Storting. It has a large area 
(3,970,989 square miles), and a 
small population (117,692 in 1937), 
and so is very sparsely populated 
(2.7 persons to the square mile). 
The largest town is Reyjkavik, 
having a population of 20,000. 
These facts explain much regarding 
life in the island. 

The national Church is Evan- 
gelical Lutheran, and embraces 
nearly the entire population. Only 


. 1.4 per cent., or 1,503 people, were 


returned in the Census as Dis- 
senters. 

The Lutheran Church has one 
Bishop, 108 pastors, and about 
270 churches. Many laymen feel 
the need of real religion, as there 
has never been a widespread 
revival in Iceland. The small 
population makes the rural church 
a problem. About one-third of the 
pastors have no service of any 
kind on thirty or forty Sundays 
in the year. In Reykjavik, where 
lives one-fifth of the population, 
things are somewhat better. 

The Roman Catholic Church 
has had a mission in the capital 
for eighty years. The Brethren 
and the Salvation Army also work 
in Iceland, but with little success. 

All Icelanders are literate, and 
Danish, Norwegian and English 
are spoken by quite a large number 
of people. 

Greenland, with an area of 
46,740 square miles and a popula- 
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tion of 14,355, is a dependency of 
Denmark. Lutheran and Moravian 
work has been united, and the 
Church of Greenland organized. 
The last of the heathen Eskimoes 
were baptized a few years ago. 
Holland is a densely populated 
land, a large number of whose 
people find employment on the 
Inad. There are 680 persons to the 
square mile. Its population is 
8,639,595. Of these over-three- 
and-a-half millions belong to the 
various denominations of the Pro- 
testant Churches, and nearly three 
millions—chiefly in the southern 
provinces—to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Entire liberty of con- 
science has hitherto prevailed. 


The foreign mission work of the 
Dutch Churches in the Nether- 
lands Indies, Surinam and Egypt, 
is extensive, and is administered 
by independent societies. The 
work in Surinam is carried on by 
the Moravian Brethren. The 
existence of two-and-a-half million 
Christians in the Netherlands 
Indies is a tribute to the thorough- 
ness of the work of Holland's 
missions. 


Where Stands Sweden ? 


Sweden has the largest area of 
the Scandinavian countries (173,347 
square miles), and its population 
of 6,250,000 is sparsely scattered 
(39.6 persons per square mile). 
Among its people are 34,000 Finns 
and 6,500 Lapps. Its largest city 
is Stockholm, with 556,954 people. 
There are forty-two towns with 
populations over 10,000. The 
Lutheran Church is the State 
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religion, and has 2,564 parishes 
and 2,741 clergy. 
The religious Census shows the 
division into the following groups : 
Lutherans, 6,124,490 ; Method- 
ists (Swedish), 3,981; Roman 
Catholics, 4,763 ; Jews, 6,653. 


The most striking feature of the 
religious situation is the existence 
of many other groups which belong 
nominally to the Church of Sweden, 
but which, under Swedish law, can 
organize Churches of their own. 
The largest of these is the “ Con- 
gregationalists" (200,000), then 
there is the strong Pentecostal 


Movement with 55,000; the 
Baptists with 68,000, and 
Methodists (Episcopal) with 
30,000. 


Here are some of the Church 
of Sweden’s problems: there is 
the question of closer co-operation 
among the Churches, the relation 
between the Church and Labour, 
and the growth of secularism. 
Since the Free Churches have now 
a fairly well-consolidated existence, 
the prospect for better relations 
with them is improving. In 
Sweden, the pastor is a State 
official, and still keeps the Civil 
registers. The Church possesses 
the right of vote over the State in 
ecclesiastical matters, a right which 
exists nowhere else in the world. 


Sweden has taken a prominent 
part in missionary work, and has 
811 missionaries in Africa, China 
and India. 

Sweden’s position in the present 
war is fraught with serious 
difficulties. 


We give some News Flashes relating to the 
Manifold Activities of the Mildmay Centre. 


From the Fighting Front 


All One in Christ. 


T is significant that many of the 

letters received by the Rev. 

H. C. C. McCullough from the 
men in H.M. Forces refer to the 
growing desire for Christian unity 
and co-operation. Here are two 
extracts which are typical of many 
others :— 


"I wouldn't give two hoots for 
denominations which are a barrier to 
Christianity as a whole. If only the 
different denominations would sink 
their differences, and join into one huge 
Christian Movement, then this country 
would be a different place, I know. 

"I had four Christian pals in the 
same barrack room until a few weeks 
back—one Roman Catholic, one Church 
of England, one Methodist, one un- 
denominational. We all had great 
times of companionship together. The 
differences in religion were forgotten as 
we were sincere in our worship, and we 
had many talks together. We were all 
one in Christ.” 


About 1,500 letters to the men 
in all three Services are being sent 
out from the Mildmay Centre 
every fortnight. 


* * * * 


Mildmay Bible School. 

A Bible School for North Lon- 
don is to be established at Mildmay 
Centre on Tuesday evening, Sep- 
tember toth, at 8 o'clock. It will 
be conducted by Dr. T. Wilkinson 
Riddle, who has established a 
similar Bible School at Woolwich 
Tabernacle on Thursdays. At 
least two hundred are present each 
week. 


At Mildmay, Dr. Riddle pro- 
poses to go through the English 
Bible, book by book, and to reveal 
the content and message of each. 
Blackboard analysis will be given, 
and all students will be supplied 
with a chart for purposes of fuller 
study. No charge will be made. 
The Bible School will be preceded 
by a Song Service from 7.30 to 8. 

Missionary candidates,  lay- 
preachers, Sunday-School teachers 
and all Christian workers are in- 
vited to join. Buses 67, 73, 641, 21, 


_and tramcar 33 pass the entrance 


gates. Other convenient services 
run to and from Balls Pond Road, 
a minute's walk away. 

L3 * * * 


All-Night of Prayer. 

A recent All-Night of inter- 
cession at Mildmay encourages 
the belief that God's people, 
more and more, are feeling the 
necessity and value of corporate 
prayer. In spite of the darkness 
and transport difficulties, as many 
as I5O were present at one stage 
of the intercessions, which con- 
tinued, with a short break, for 
eight hours. 

* * * * 
Dr. Cochrane's First-Aid Class. 

The energy and enterprise of 
Dr. Cochrane seem to be without 
limit. He has inaugurated First- 
Aid classes for the general public 
at Mildmay's First-Aid Post, and 
an indication that a need is being 
met is found in the fact that 72 
enthusiastic workers have enrolled, 
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Week-End Campaigns. 

A number of fruitful week-end 
campaigns have been conducted 
through the summer by ministers 
of London churches and those 
whose churches are on the coast. 
These brethren have exchanged 
pulpits in the belief that a fresh 
voice might prove to be arresting. 
In every instance, there were those 
who publicly professed acceptance 
of Jesus Christ as Saviour, in 
addition to many others who sought 
to re-dedicate themselves afresh to 
the service of the Kingdom. It is 
proposed to develop this helpful 
feature of Christian co-operation 
in the near future. 

* * * * 


Returning to God. 

Very large numbers have been 
present at the Colston Hall, Bristol, 
for the special series of Campaign 
meetings arranged by the Mildmay 
Centre in conjunction with the 
Rev. E. Buckhurst Pinch. Speakers 
have included Mr. Lindsay Glegg, 
Mr. Hugh Redwood, the Rev. 
H- C C McCullough, Dr... 


Martyn Lloyd-Jones, Dr. S. W. 
Hughes, the Rev. Bryan S. W. 
Green and Dr. Donald Davidson. 
Sometimes as many as 2,500 have 
been present, and there have been 
many conversions. 


* * * * 


Campaigning in Australia. 

Since leaving England a month 
before the outbreak of war, Messrs. 
Morris and Levett have had a busy 
programme. They travelled across 
Europe ; saw something of Chris- 
tian work in Turkey and Iraq, and 
visited various mission stations in 
India and Borneo. Under the 
guidance of experienced workers, 
they were able to see much of what 
is being accomplished, and to 
obtain first-hand information of 
the missionary situation. 

The work in Australia has been 
singularly effective, not only in 
definite cases of conversion, but 
also because of the large number 
who have indicated their desire to 
enter upon whole-time service for 
Christ and His Church. 


WHAT IS W.W.W. ? 


T Some readers have wondered what the three letters signify on the cover of this 


journal. 


They stand for WORLD WIDE WITNESS, and represent the great move- 


ment known as the INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP FOR WORLD WIDE 
WITNESS, which has members in many parts of the world. 


'This Fellowship exists to support and encourage the SIXTH COLUMN of 


Prayer, and the SEVENTH COLUMN of Witness. 


The members are pledged to a 


world view of the Kingdom of God : to a life of consecration and prayer : and to 
unceasing witness to the Lord Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. 
By means of World Dominion and The World To-day, the members are kept in 


touch with present-day need and opportunity—both at home and overseas—and are 
encouraged to pray for the establishment and extension of Christ's Kingdom in lands 
where darkness and indifference prevail. The International President is Dr. Thomas 
Cochrane ; the National President is Mr. A. Lindsay Glegg ; and any readers who 
would like to enrol should communicate with the Secretary, Mr. Alan Hayward, 
National House, Mildmay Centre, London, N.1, who will gladly send fuller particulars. 
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Our take a survey 
of the present world situation 


The World To-day—and To-morrow 


Fellowship Essential 


“The task is gigantic. We must 
close our ranks and unite our forces. 
We cannot preach unity among the 
nations unless we have unity in the 
Churches. 

(Prebendary W. Wilson Cash.) 


“ Here is the irony of the spiritual 
crisis in Europe to-day : the home-base 
of foreign missions has become the 
centre of a new heathenism. Nazi-ism 
and Fascism plan a new Europe con- 
sciously and defiantly post-Christian." 

(Sir Alfred Zimmern.) 


"'The Church must have a faith 
supernational and social, applied to 
economic life and the conduct of 
States—two departments where now it 


is most powerless.” 
(Bishop Gore.) 


Missions Lose £1,000,000 a Year 
Through German Aggression 

Missionaries of Germany, Fin- 
land, Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium and now probably Sweden 
and France, are severed from their 
home bases, involving the annual 
loss of £1,000,000. British Societies 
are rendering all possible aid. 
America, Britain and the Domin- 
ions are at present almost entirely 
responsible for the world's “foreign 
missions." 


In Nazi-controlled Countries 
The Polish Lutheran Church is 
entirely broken. Its members, 
composed of Germans and Poles, 
can hardly live in the same Church 
and pray the Lord’s Prayer to- 
gether for some time to come, says 


Dr. Adolf Keller. More than 


500,000 Jews have escaped into 
Soviet Poland. 

Reports from Denmark show a 
low level of Christian life, due to 
the war. Sweden is organizing 
popular services of prayer, Bible- 
reading and song. 

France is confused: 6,000,000 
refugees are living precariously 
and fearfully. The Jews are being 
rounded up by the Gestapo and 
treated as criminals : 300 of them 
committed suicide the day the 
Germans entered Paris. 


Seething Balkan Cauldron 


Germany, Russia and Italy are 
here pressing their several claims. 
The form the Government shall 
take is a source of tension. Its 
strength is in being solidly Slav. 
One-half the population belong 
to the Orthodox Church. The 
Croats are averse to National 
Socialism, while the Serbs try to 
cultivate friendly relationships with 
Russia, to which they have 
appointed an ambassador. With 
Italy a trade treaty has been 
signed. The Protestant Church 
numbers 300,000. Yugoslavia has 
consistently treated its Jews with 
consideration, but there is some 
feeling in the territory originally 
under Austria-Hungary. 


Soviet Anti-God Campaign 
Spreads 
The ‘“Aryanized’”’ Bible, 


printed in Germany, is banned in 
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Russia. '' Whether Jesus was of 
Semitic or Aryan origin does not 
interest us," says Yaroslavski, 
President of the Godless. He 
boasts that in 1939 no churches or 
religious schools were built, no 
religious books published, and no 
missionary work permitted. 


The Government has entrusted 
him to disburse 225,000 roubles 
for godless education in the newly 
established Karelian Finnish Re- 
public. To its -capital, Viborg, 
Godless groups in Norway and 
Denmark are proceeding on 
specially issued visas. They are 
some of the '' Quislings " who are 
now finding life uncomfortable. 
A current speculation is that Hitler 
may form a new kind of Church 
which will abolish the Vatican— 
the Soviet’s arch-enemy. The 
Godless International is active in 
the Balkans, basing its appeal 
upon the “ Brotherhood of the 
Slav Peoples." 


Religion in Poland is being 
turther crushed. Rujanzov, head 
of the O.G.P.U., has deported 
2,389 persons who formed the core 
of religious life, and arrested 700 
priests attempting to escape to the 
U.S.A. Only 28 of these con- 
sented to abandon their office. In 
German Poland there is a revival 
of religion; lack of German 
repression is attributed in Moscow 
to strategy to placate the Vatican, 
and is being watched with sus- 
picion. 

Relations with Germany are 
widely discussed. Stalin remains 
opposed to National-Socialism, 


Their 


Hitler to Communism. 


friendship is regarded as a "mariage 


de convenance ’’—of uncertain dura- 


tion. The O.G.P.U. will have no 


Fifth Column or German tourists | 


in Russia. 
Michailov, General Secretary of 


i 


Communist youth, has created a- 


sensation by his report that forty 


per cent. of bathers in bathing 
establishments have been found to 
be wearing crosses under their 
clothing. He calls for a more 
serious effort of youth conversion 
by the Godless Movement. 


Reorganization in West China 

Chiang Kai-shek and his Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs have affirmed 
China’s unchanging foreign policy 
whatever the fluctuations of the 
international situation, China is 
ready to fight alone relying upon 
her own strength. 

Christianity is a rock of 
strength to China. Although only 
just over one per cent. of 
the population are Christians, 
the President and six out of 
ten national leaders are Christians. 
Free West China of 100,000,000 
people is being organized largely 
by the co-operation of Christians. 
Here, distress is nothing like so 
acute as in Japanese-occupied 
areas. The most pressing need is 
medical for 


supplies mission 
hospitals. The Churches are 
crowded. More Bibles are sold 


than ever before. The strength 
derived from tribulation was re- 
marked in the Chinese delegates 
to Tambaram Conference, where 
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their Christian eminence 
acknowledged. 

The Church of Christ in China, 
at the request of the National 
Government, is opening work 
among difficult tribes in West 
China. The Government will 
finance for three years medical, 
educational and social work: the 
Church will undertake religious 
work and general direction. 

The Episcopal Church (China) 
has appointed Bishop Y. J. Tsu 
to plan the evangelization of the 
territories along the Burma Road. 

The Scandinavian Alliance Mis- 
sion in Suiyan, North China, 
reports a revival among the 
Chinese, which is spreading to the 
Mongols. 


Was 


Japan 

An authority on Eastern Asia 
says: ‘‘Japan, as a power in the 
control of her Militarists, is using 
Shinto as a national religion and 
she is determined to make all 
her people admit that she, herself, 
is supreme in every department of 
life. It really has come to a question 
of Christ or Caesar in Japan.” 


Drive for Literacy and Evan- 
gelism in India 

Dr. Ambedkar warns his people 
against concentration upon political 
independence to the exclusion of 
economic independence. The caste 
system, he maintains, is dead, a 
new Hindu society of human 
equality must supersede it. Gandhi 
persists in his erroneous contention 
that Christian conversion is nothing 
different from proselytism. 
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A movement to make India 
literate is on foot, in which Pro- 
vincial Governments, social 
workers and the Christian forces 
are co-operating. The method 
used is that of Dr. F. Laubach, of 
the Philippines. The slogan of the 
Movement is: '' Each one teach 
one." 


The National Christian Council 
calls for the mobilization of the 
entire Christian membership for 
continuous witness and evangelistic 
outreach. 

The Council has arranged for the 
continuance of the work of German 
missions. Of the 38 missionaries 


interned, one-half have been re- 


leased. The Lutheran Church of 
America has been giving generous 
financial assistance, and the 
Government has been helpful. 


Threatened Curtailment of 
Missionary Work in Egypt 

The Arabic press approves the 
Government policy of restricting 
liberty for missionary work and 
controlling foreign schools. There 
is a sentiment abroad that such 
work implies that Egypt is back- 
ward. In schools, hospitals and 
charitable institutions, it is for- 
bidden to teach Scripture to Mos- 
lems or to require them to attend 
Christian prayers. The missions, 
Churches and Egyptian Christians 
are co-operating in prayer and 
action. 

The efforts of the Government 
to make missionary work un- 
necessary by its philanthropic work 
have failed. The schools and 
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orphanages at Suez and the social 
service venture at Zagazig bave 
not succeeded. Islam cannot dupli- 
cate the altruistic spirit of Christ, 
displayed in the loving service of 
His people. 


Drug-Smugglers Outwitted 


Russell Pasha, director of the 
Egyptian Narcotics Bureau, in his 
report for 1939, unmasks the in- 
genious methods of the smugglers 
of hashish and opium from Syria, 
Palestine and other countries into 
Egypt. War conditions have in- 


creased the demand and prices. 
Heroin also, from Far Eastern 
countries, in increasing quantities 
is being confiscated. 


Of no less 
missionary work. 


BIBLICA 
MEDICA 


39, 


The primary importance of indigenous work is undis- 
puted in missionary enterprise to-day. 


Importance is a 


Given these, how better can the gospel message find ex- 
pression and expansion than in the life and work of the 
medical misslonary, who, following in the steps of the Great 
Physician, makes known the Saviour of the world? 


THESE THREE PRINCIPLES GOVERN THE WORK OF THE 


LUDHIANA 


WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN MEDICAL COLLEGE 
WHICH MERITS AND NEEDS YOUR HELP 


Victoria Street, 


Oriental Wisdom 

Sheikh Ajil-el-Yawir, chief of 
the Bedouin tribe of Shammar, 
writes in the newspaper An-Nahar 
this bit of Oriental wisdom : 

“ Humanity is going back to the 
point where it began. Men began 
life in a savage state, then became 
luxurious, and now, after long 
generations are returning to war 
and fighting. Are they not becom- 
ing savage again? Is not civiliza- 
tion a wheel ? War is nothing but 
disaster and ruin : the destruction 
of the foundations of a lofty civiliza- 
tion which took long generations to 
build. In the desert we settle our 
problems by arbitration and mutual 
agreement. This does not mean 
that we are more civilized than 


INDIA 
FOR CHRIST 


BY TRAINING 
CHRISTIAN INDIANS 


Biblical basis for all 


London, S.W.1 
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Europe. On the contrary, it means 
that Europe is going back on the 
circle to where it first began.” 


Turkey is Alert 


An article in Tasviri Efkar dis- 
cusses the national value of a free 
press. In Germany, Italy and the 
countries they dominate, this free- 
dom, says the writer, is unknown. 
England is cited for the wide 
liberty she gives for speech 
and writing, making her the 
strongest nation in the world, an 
example which Turkey is closely 
following. 

National education and physical 
training are widely discussed. Of 
2,000,000 children of school age, in 
a population of 17,000,000, little 
more than  three-quarters-of-a- 
million are being educated. An 
article in Ikdam conveys the severe 
criticism of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, who promises drastic 
reforms. The Council of Ministers, 
in an article in Jumhuriet, announce 
compulsory physical training for 
males up to 45 years and females 
up to 30 years of age, for four hours 
weekly. The exercises are to be 
made interesting. 

The Istanbul-Baghdad Railway 
is completed, and is important in 
the international situation and for 
purposes of pioneer evangelism. 


Arabs and the Gospel 


Village evangelism, coupled with 
medical work, radiating from Bah- 
rein, is leading thoughtful Arabs 
to a new conception of Christ's 
Gospel, 


Italian Flag Over the Holy 
Sepulchre ? 


From Palestine, thirty Italian 
bishops have invited Mussolini to 
plant the Italian flag over the Holy 
Sepulchre. Il Piccolo (Rome), am- 
plifying this in an article, claims 
that King Victor Emmanuel is 
rightfully King of Jerusalem, for, 
in 1277, Marie of Antioch ceded 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem to 
Angio, King of Naples. Moslem 
authorities of the Mosque of Omar 
threaten the utmost resistance to 
these Italian claims. 


War Products from Dead Sea 


‘Jewish scientists, chased from 
Germany, are producing from the 
Dead Sea magnesium salts, bromide 
and potash in large quantities for 
war purposes. They have per- 
fected a new process for the ex- 
traction of pure aluminium, and 
from surplus citrus fruits are 
making medicinal oils, industrial 
alcohol, materials for high ex- 
plosives and a nutritious bread. 

At the end of 1939, the approx- 
imate Jewish population was 
485,000. 


Competing Denominations 
Puzzle Africans 


The Bulletin de la Mission Suisse 
dans L’ Afrique du Sud calls atten- 
tion, in an article, to Natives un- 
touched by Christianity, living in 
the towns. They are perplexed by 
the large number of competing 
denominations and by the fact that 
the Churches appear to belong to 
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SEV 


enemy bombardment 


destruction 


from possible 
through 
millions of 


| pounds are being expended. 


|| What of the moral and spiritual 
threat to the people of this Great City ? | 


will u not send a gift toward the 
Lee roqaired weekly to maintain the 250 
London City Missionaries who are proclaim- 
ing the Gospel as the 


POWER OF COD UNTO SALVATION? 


e 


LONDON CITY MISSION 


3. BRIDEWELL PLACE. 


the missionaries rather than to the 
Native people. Lourenco Marques 
is cited as a case in point. The 
writer doubts the utility of preach- 
ing services and urges group 
action, home visitation and in- 
dividual dealing, together with 
social activities and sports to dispel 
misapprehensions. 


An English Bishop Cares for 
German Mission 

Bishop Chambers has offered 
the Government to care for one of 
the German missions with five 
stations in his diocese. The 
German staff, except one lady, 
being strongly Nazi, has been re- 
patriated. He speaks admiringly 
of the work of Government 


E.C.4 


officers who are training the 
Natives in personal reliance and 
self-government.. He envisages a 
time in the future when they will 
be capable of managing the terri- 
tory themselves. Makarere College, 
Uganda, reports very apprecia- 
tively of the Tanganyika students. 


Portuguese East Africa 


The Portuguese Christian Evan- 
gelical Association recently re- 
ported 500 baptisms and aggressive 
evangelism in Beira. The authori- 
ties are friendly to the work, but 
the subversive Native '' Watch 
Tower Movement,” which is anti- 
European and  anti-missionary, 
causes concern. 
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What African Natives Say 
“A pro-Nazi African would be 


as absurd a travesty of reason as a 
pro-Nazi Jew."—Nigerian Eastern 
Mail. 

“ Hitler's insult that Africans 
are ‘ half apes ' is resented by every 
tribe in Africa. African develop- 
ment and education are the answer 
of democracy to the Nazi doctrine 
of suppression." — Livingstone 
Mail, N. Rhodesia. 

" Hitler's ambition is to be 
believed and obeyed, but he lies so 
flagrantly that we can believe 
nothing he says. In this land we 
aim at truthfulness. Even if truth 
is not always pleasant to hear, it 
leads to security.” —Matalisi, 
Uganda. 

“The German action strengthens 
our conviction that an Allied 
victory alone will secure the free- 
dom of small nations. In this 
distant part of the Empire we brace 
ourselves for the future and seek 
to be up and doing." — East Africa 
Standard. 

“Native opinion all over the 
French Empire is that this is a 
Holy War for freedom and 
humanity, since Germany is the 
avowed enemy of the coloured 
‘races.’—African Morning Post 
(Accra, Gold Coast). 


Renaissance for Abyssinia ? 
The Emperor of Abyssinia and 
Ras Biddu, ex-War Minister, are 
now in the Sudan, organizing a 
campaign against the Italians. It 
is estimated that 200,000 Abyssin- 
ians, with 100,000, who escaped 
into Southern Sudan, are in revolt. 


The Italian forces are estimated at 
60,000 white troops and double 
that number of native levies. An 
Abyssinian victory would mean 
the eventual resumption of evan- 
gelical missionary work, which 
always had the Emperor’s keen 
support. 


Jewish Dilemma in the New 
World 

There are about 5,000,000 Jews 
in America enjoying equality of 
opportunity and all the civil and 
social privileges of their neigh- 
bours. This free contact with 
Gentiles is disintegrating the dis- 
tinctiveness of Judaism. Their 
more tolerant attitude to Jesus is 
shown in Klausner’s Jesus of 
Nazareth, Emil Ludwig's Son of 
Man and Sholem Asch’s The 
Nazarene. But these get no further 
than a new appreciation of the 
Man of Nazareth, of Jesus the 
Jew, but not of Jesus the Christ. 

Intellectuality has, from olden 
time, been a snare to the Jew, and 
it still is. Praise of it threatens to 
become a snare to Christian 
missions to the Jew. Proof of the 
highest intellectuality is to perceive 
the wisdom and love of God in the 
Cross, and to this height the Jew 
has not yet attained. 


Day of Prayer in America 

The President has called for a 
nation-wide Day of Prayer in 
America, on 8th September, for a 
righteous and enduring peace. 

The United Church of Canada 
has 2,000,000 members, out of a 
total Canadian population of 
10,000,000. Sunday-school scholars 
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"God isour Refuge and strength, 
a very present help in trouble 


The Bible is a record of how, frofn age to age, men 
have found refuge in God. And never was this 
book more needed than to-day. 


The Bible Society, through your help, is supplying 


this need. 


A special gift at this time will be deeply appreciated 


The Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


MOSLEM WORLD 


A CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY REVIEW of 
CURRENT EVENTS, LITERATURE and 
THOUGHT AMONG MOHAMMEDANS 


Editors : SAMUEL M. ZWEMER 
EDWIN E. CALVERLEY 


The only magazine published in English, which, 
from a Christian Pere i has dealt exclusively 
with the Moslem problem in all its phases. 


Indispensable to YOU 


“THE MOSLEM WORLD is the best source of in- 
formation in the English language with regard to religious 
movements among the Mohammedan peoples and with 
regard to Christian Missions to Moslems. Its attitude 
with reference to the world's need of Christ and the 
sufficiency of the Christian Gospel E recie 
OBERT E. SPEER, D.D. 
Former Secretary, Board Foreign Mimions Presbyterian 


hurch, U.S.A. 
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Harrisburg, Pa. 
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CONFERENCE CENTRE 
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. number 600,000, and 200,000 
young people are members of 
10,000 youth organizations. 

The Young Women's Christian 
Association recently celebrated its 
eighty-fifth anniversary in Atlantic 
City. It has become a powerful 
organization, giving a wide range 
of piros to young women in the 


The Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion will courteously decline mem- 
bership in the World Council of 
Churches. Nevertheless, sixty 
Churches have signified their ad- 
hesion, and the number is in- 
creasing. 

Bishop Francis J. MacConnell, 
in the General Conference at 
Atlantic City, gave a remarkable 
survey of Methodism in its relation 
to the State, peace and ecumenical 
Christianity. Methodism, he said, 
wil continue its emphasis on 
Divine immanence as a corrective 
to Barth's over-emphasis on Divine 
transcendence. 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell reports 
straightened conditions in Labra- 
dor, as a result of the war. Men 
have been mobilized, and it is 
difficult to obtain sufficient food. 

The World’s Sunday School 
Association, hindered by the war 
from meeting in Durban, South 
Africa, met this summer at Moun- 
tain House, Lake Mohouk, New 
York. The 150 delegates repre- 
sented 51 national and inter- 
national Associations, with about 
40,000,000 teachers and pupils. 
The world field was surveyed and 
foreign missions were urged to 
make fuller use of its agencies. 


The Salvation Army celebrated, 
at Battery Park, New York, its 
sixtieth anniversary of work in 
the U.S.A. It now has 42,000 
officers and workers distributed in 
every State of the Union. 

The British Baptists recently 
appealed to the American Baptists 
to succour their missionaries— 
now cut off from home support— 
by a loan of $200,000 until after 
the war. 

An official communication from 


the President of the Hardin- 
Simmons University (Abilene, 
Texas) informs us that the 


Southern Baptist Convention, re- 
cently in session at Baltimore, 
resolved unanimously to make a 
gift of this sum as a special love 
offering. 

News from Latin America 

'The Presbyterian Church, with 
60,000 members, is concerned to 
evangelize the vast interior of 
Brazil and has appealed for roo 
new missionaries. 

The President of Argentina is 
popular for his recent support of 
democracy and suppression of cor- 
ruption. Anti-Semitism closes the 
entry of Jews at present and Chile 
has adopted a similar attitude. 

In Mexico, the thirty years’ 
struggle of the masses for juster 
treatment by the landed and 
wealthy classes continues. The 
Evangelical Churches are making 
a contribution of national import- 
ance against Communism, atheism 
and superstition. Efforts are on 
foot to make the Churches in- 
digenous, rooted in the life of the 
Mexican people. 
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Changing Conditions 
but one Unchanging Lord 
The A.S.R. and S. & A.C.A. has quickly adapted its 
work to meet the needs of the Empire’s manhood 
now concentrated in this island. 

Establishing huts in several centres, travelling in a 
Mobile Hut to camps and billets, Readers are À 
striving to spread the Eternal Word of Truth. 149 

are serving, abroad as well as at home. * 
This is a tremendous strain on our resources, and helpis 
needed to further the Gospel of the Unchanging Lord. 


Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the Hon. 
Treasurer. 


The ARMY SCRIPTURE READERS and 
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Me. "Arihur Black, Vice: Chaieman of = 
" ets World's-Sunday School Association, = 
British. Administrative Committee, has 
lately. undertaken a statistical survey of - 
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E Unless God, Creator of Heaven and Earth, is universally 
— recognized as Supreme, the world will never have peace. 


4 Whither Japan ? 


By “ Observer” 


— TN March, 1940, Colonel Gumpei 
A Yamamuro, of the Salvation 
— Army in Japan, went to his 
_ reward, after a life of many-sided 
7 activity in Christian service. As 
— an eloquent evangelistic preacher 
~ he had few equals in any land, in 
— any age. His Gospel message 
7 reached all classes, but his life pur- 
"pose was, above all else, to preach 
_ the Gospel to the poor. 

: More than any other individual; 
he was instrumental in changing 
the iniquitous law, under which 
brothel-keepers could buy- and sell 


E slavery until their purchase price 


be profitable. His books and tracts 
-— were circulated. and read ^ by 
- millions. His great book: The 
— Common People's: Gospel was" cir- 
culated by the hundred! thousand; 
j and brought thousands’ to repent- 
5 


ance during‘a period of over ur 
— years. .dt!is a wonderfub book. 
— And:he/story of this book Intec 


P poor girls, and hold them in virtual 


was paid—after they had ceased to: 


history of Christianity in Japani 


In one place in the book, ke telio : 


the story of an old -woman who 
heard for the first’ times of»the 


Heavenly Father:td!whomuone tan 


pray now and'here; o‘‘sIfthat isthe 
case," she said; ' elie tcn¢ed|to 


go tothe lse-Shrinéite get out 


prayers :; answered: !i’t,.oUntil odast: 


year, no.dne found anything objec- PE 


tionablé in |this:story.;; Then; one; 
ofthe: super» patriotic: natibnalists, 
máde. the shocking: discovery that! 
Colonel Yamamuro} had; committed: 


lese majestei ti he had blaspheined - 


the!sacred. spot where ithe Imperial 
Ancestors.; ave! worsliipped;b (So 
the book was suppressed; / and;&teps: 
were taken-to prosécute and punish; 
its distinguished» author. esiqioniia 

oWhen ‘the! Lord? called» 'Colóneb 
Yamamuto/to Glory; the! proséed-' 
tioni was dropped.» At'thé funeralii 
His Majesty, the' Emperor, Sent 

écial representative to express His! 

appreciation of the Colonel’s lifeiof 
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unselfish service. So his good 
name was not blackened after all. 
Dr. Johnson tells us that patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel ! 

The nationalistic spirit that 
prompted this threatened prosecu- 
tion is something very real in the 
religious life of Japan to-day. The 
army men are the embodiment of 
this spirit, and they often talk and 
write as if they enjoyed a monopoly 
of a hundred per cent. patriotism. 
The schools and the press loyally 
uphold the army as sacrosanct, and 
no whisper of criticism is allowed. 

At present, army representatives 
control the domestic and foreign 
policy of the nation, and, in par- 
ticular, the affairs of Korea, Man- 
chukuo and Formosa. In these 
possessions, shrine-worship is re- 
quired as a patriotic duty of all 
pastors and in all churches. Those 
who refuse are punished. 

In Japan proper, the pressure of 
this nationalistic spirit 1s exerted 
along different lines; but with equal 
effectiveness. Several lines of 
pressure may be noted. First, a 
comprehensive law was enacted, 
bringing all religious bodies under 
strict control of the Government. 
Under this law, Christianity is 
given recognition as on an equality 
with other religions, but any church 
or denomination may be sup- 
pressed if it adopts practices or 
principles considered inimical to 
the interests of the State. Hitherto, 
Christianity has not been recog- 
nized, but non-recognition carried 
the corresponding advantage of 
freedom from the vexatious regula- 
tions which have controlled all 


recognized Buddhist and Shinto 
sects. 

Second, the “ Spiritual Mobiliza- 
tion Movement ” is an attempt to 
bring every Japanese man, woman 
and child to daily prayer for victory 
in the ‘‘ Holy War" ; daily wor- 
ship of the Japanese deities in his 
home, and frequent public worship 
at the shrines. The children in the 
schools are taken regularly to a 
near-by shrine, and are taught that 
this worship is the essence of 
patriotism. 


The celebration this year of the 
“2,600th Year" of the Empire, 
has also been widely used in the 
revival of State Shinto. The date 
of the founding of the Empire was 
fixed by official decree some fifty 
years ago. Its acceptance is a 
matter of prudence and patriotism 
—not of historical evidence. No 
competent Japanese historian ac- 
cepted it as long as it was safe to 
investigate, doubt or deny. 

In all of the celebrations, whether 
in churches or elsewhere, the people 
stand, face the Imperial Sanctuaries 
in Tokyo and Ise, and do obeisance, 
engaging in silent prayer. 

Formerly, the Christian Churches 
and pastors were practically a unit 
in their opposition to visitation of 
shrines ; but to-day a large ma- 
jority of the pastors have given up 
opposition, and some even urge it 
as a Christian duty. 

The change in attittude began 
after the official announcement that 
worship at the shrines was a purely 
patriotic act, with no religious 
significance whatever. Many con- 
scientious pastors caught at this 
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decision and said : '' The Gavern- 
ment says there is no religious 
element in the shrine-worship ; 
we will take the Government at its 
word, and see to it that there shall 
be no religion in the shrines.” In 
some churches, public worship 
actually begins with the ceremony 
of bowing toward the Imperial 
Palace ! 


Although the Government made 
public this interpretation of shrine- 
worship more than a generation 
ago, only in the last few years, 
under official pressure, have the 
Churches accepted it. An official 
publication states : ''Shinto is not 
a religion : it is above all religion." 
Not long ago, the official head of an 
important Christian denomination 
remarked in conversation: “I 
have gone ten times to worship the 
Japanese Deities at the Imperial 
Shrine in Ise." He did not seem 
to feel that he had been guilty of 
idolatry. 

From the above account, it will 
be seen that the Government has 
now assumed control of the internal 
affairs of all the Churches in Japan. 
Already, a number of the Churches 
have made radical changes in their 
constitutions at the dictation of the 
officials concerned. What else is 
just ahead we do not know. But 
it is commonly believed that any 
recalcitrant Church would be 
promptly dissolved, no matter what 
its numbers or influence. This 
fact may well explain the measure 
of acceptance among Christians of 
the dictum that “there is no 
religious element in shrine-wor- 


ship." 


Several years ago, World 
Dominion published an account of 
a young Japanese layman who was 
given a year’s imprisonment for 
quoting in a sermon preached in a 
park some of the absurdities and 
obscenities of the gods of the 
Japanese Pantheon. In his defence 
he quoted fifty passages from Old 
and New Testaments, teaching 
absolute Monotheism, and warning 
against worship or respect of all 
heathen deities. He argued in 
court that in permitting the circula- 
tion of millions of copies of the 
Bible, the Government had given 
tacit approval to what he had said. 


But now the question arises 
whether our Bibles will be expur- 
gated, cutting out such obnoxious 
teachings as Monotheism ! Already 
it is reported that, in some parts of 
the Empire, pastors have been 
warned not to preach on Mono- 
theism, the Second Advent or the 
final judgement of sins. The 
pastors were told to stop using the 
book of Deuteronomy. As yet 
such warnings are only local, but 
they show a dangerous tendency. 


For years, we have grown accus- 
tomed to hearing speeches and 
reading articles urging the estab- 
lishment of a Japanese type of 
Christianity, from which all 
western elements shall be elim- 
inated. To-day, we find this 
movement growing more insistent, 
with renewed emphasis upon the 
distinctive origin, character and 
destiny of the Japanese race. Just 
as Japan first adopted, then 
adapted and improved Buddhism, 
so Japan must adapt and Japan-ize 
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Christianity. If Christianity will 
accept ancestor-worship, all the 
gods of the Japanese Pantheon, 
and the unique position and divine 
nature of the Imperial Family, 
' coeval with heaven and earth," 
then the nation will be ready to 
accept Christianity as one of its 
religions. 

But what of the outlook ? Is it 
all dark? While the war with 
China continues, one might almost 
say, ‘‘ Yes." Patriotism, propa- 


ganda, censorship and police 
supervision—all combine to enforce 
silence. When this pressure 1s 
removed we may confidently look 


forward to a strong liberal re- 


action, and a renewal of all Chris- 
tian activity. We have many 
earnest, prayerful Christians. We 
have many devout, evangelical 
pastors. The living Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is being faith- 
fully preached in many places, and 
it will surely be owned and blessed 
in God’s good time. 


A Racial Melting Pot* 


HE proportion of 36 missionaries to 
1,000,000 people appears large but, on 
examination, about half of this number 

are found to be engaged in educational 
work, and nearly a third are wives of 
missionaries, leaving the number for 
general and evangelistic work at practically 
only 12 missionaries to the 1,000,000. The 
fact that the Protestant native Christian 
community numbers only 27,450, almost 
exclusively Chinese and Indians, who 
number together to-day 2,800,000, reveals 
in regard to the evangelization of these 
communities alone a great unfinished task. 
ThepresentMalay populationof 1,800,000 

is practically unreached, and constitutes, 
with the exception of what is being done in 
Malacca, and to a small extent in the 
schools, an almost wholly untouched task. 
It has been pointed out that other Malay- 
ans, mostly from Java, numbering about 
330,000, and living for the most part in 
Johore State, and who might be especially 
responsive, are not being reached by any 
mission. Efforts are being made to reach 
the aboriginals by the Methodists, the 
Assemblies of God (intermittently) and the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, The 
provinces of Trengganu, Kelentan and 


Perlis are unoccupied. Twenty-five 
thousand Thai in the north constitute a 
separate untouched group. 


The two Japanese Churches in Singa- 
pore cannot pretend to overtake the 
evangelization of the 3,000 Japanese in 
Singapore, not to mention the 3,000 outside 
it. No special effort is made to reach the 
5,000 Arabs and about 1,000 Jews. Hence 
it is true to say that in spite of all that is 
being done, the general evangelistic need 
of the populations of Malaya is still very 
great. There is room for much develop- 
ment in the evangelistic work of the 
Churches, and it seems almost certain that 
work among Malays will never be properly 
faced until it is the definite responsibility 
of a group of workers which sets itself 
exclusively to their evangelization. The 
unreached field among the Chinese and 
Indians is still so extensive and so rapidly 
increasing that it is hopeless to expect the 
missions now working amongst them ‘to 
achieve any success with Malay evangeliza- 
tion until a deliberate effort is made either 
by one mission, as the Methodist Church 
is now doing, or by the missions in co- 
operation. 


* A short war-time survey, entitled “A Racial Melting Pot : Religion in Malaya,” 
by the Survey Editor, can now be ordered price 6d. net from the World Dominion Press. 
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Spiritual Progress in Mexico will 
vitally affect Latin America. 


Miracles in Mexico 
By Nettie W. Soltero 


| eas years ago my husband 
and I came to Mexico to launch 

a work for God. Although my 
husband is a Mexican by birth, he 
had been away from his country 
for many years, and many things 
were almost as new to him as they 
were to me. 

Our aim was to evangelize, and 
in response to a call from the 
Otomi Indians, in Huasteca Poto- 
sina, in the south-eastern portion 
of the State of San Luis Potosi, my 


husband decided to go on a trip of. 


exploration. 

Travelling from the city of San 
Luis Potosi, where we had estab- 
lished ourselves, he came to the 
then sleepy little town of Valles, 
where he was met by some Otomi 
Indians with horses. For three 
days, he, and a friend who accom- 
panied him, travelled through 
tropical forests, crossing rivers and 
brooks, climbing and descending 
mountains. They went through 
countless villages, where the Gos- 
pel had never been preached, and 
were struck with the awful drunk- 
enness and poverty that existed. 

At last they reached their desti- 
nation, the Otomi town of Potreril- 
los, high in the Sierra Madre 
mountains. They were met by a 
group of eager Indians to whom 
they ministered for three days and 
nights. The result was that my 
husband promised to return and 
take them a missionary, which he 
did a few weeks later. Other towns 
were visited, and three centres 


were established : one at Potreril- 
los among the Otomi Indians ; 
one at Coxatlan among the Mexi- 
cans, and another at the town on 
the railroad, Valles, also among 
the Mexicans. 

We keenly realized that, if we 
we were to be able to reach the 
people, it must be through a native 
ministry, so we began to train some 
of the first converts. I had had 
nine years of work in a training 
school in the United States, so it 
became my work to operate the 
little Bible School, while my hus- 
band preached and evangelized. 
By the spring of 1922 we sent out 
the first workers: more followed 
in 1923, and so we went on. At 
first we had only two or three in 
training at one time. We gave 
them a two-year course in the 
Bible itself, and suitable subjects. . 

My husband had found on in- 
vestigation that the region to the 
south of Valles, for some hundred 
kilometres, was inhabited by the 
Mexicans or mixed race, who 
occupied the towns and owned 
many haciendas. Besides these 
people, there were three tribes of 
Indians, most of them in a very 
primitive state, among whom the 
Gospel had never been preached. 

These three tribes lived in 
agricultural villages and occupied 
the mountainous regions. They 
were the Huastecos, to the south of 
Valles for some fifty kilometres ; 
the Aztecs, who, in large numbers, 
occupied the mountain country for 
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more than another fifty kilometres, 
and the Otomies who occupied only 
a small portion of the south-east 
part of the State of San Luis Potosi, 
but whose people extended on into 
other States in great numbers. 

It was found that, while prac- 
tically all were Roman Catholic in 
name, many of the Indians were 
still in heathendom, and all steeped 
in vice, especially given to drunk- 
enness. As my husband travelled 
the mountain paths, he often met 
them tottering along, and very 
often found them lying stretched 
out in the burning sun, dead drunk. 
He believed in the power of the 
Gospel to change these lives, and he 
pushed on, preaching and working. 


It seemed easy to evangelize the 
Mexicans, but it was hard to get in 
among the Indians, ever wary of 
the white man and of the Mexican 
who had fooled them so often. 
Each tribe had its dialect although 
the Otomies had largely abandoned 
theirs. However, there were a few 
in each village who understood 
Spanish. 

On market days we would see the 
Indians by the hundred, filling the 
markets, and the greater part of 
them returned home so drunk that 
many fell by the wayside. How 
our hearts ached ! What could be 
done? Start a temperance pro- 
gramme? Teach them a higher 
plane of living ? We well realized 
that if we could only get the Gospel 
to them, it would do what no social 
movement on earth would be able 
to do for them. So we prayed on, 
but there seemed to be a great 
barrier between the Mexicans 


among whom we were working, and 
the Indians whom we desired to 
reach with the Gospel. 

Then a strange thing happened : 
our colporteur was selling Bibles in 
Xilitla—a beautiful little mountain 
city—when he was stoned and 
chased out of the town by an angry 
mob who tore up his Bibles. Some 
Aztec Indians witnessed the tumult 
and wondered why the Mexicans 
had done this. They stealthily 
gathered up some of the torn leaves 
and went back to their village some 
kilometres distant. 


They gathered the chief men of 
the village and those who under- 
stood Spanish read the leaves. 
They liked what they read, and 
called for the colporteur who sold 
them some Bibles. Then they 
called for a preacher, and in the 
very first service, at which my 
husband had the privilege of 
preaching, there were a few con- 
verts. Among them was a man 
who had two brothers, living in a 
village across the mountains, half- 
a-day’s journey on foot. He said : 
'* Oh, this is so wonderful, I must 
tell my brothers ! " He went and 
told them. They listened, then 
called mass meetings and decided 
to ask for a preacher. The preacher 
went, and as he preached the 
simple Gospel message, their hearts 
were convicted, and the Aztec 
revival had started. 

That was in 1925, and now 
hundreds of Aztecs have been con- 
verted. Many of their young men 
have felt the call to preach, and 
have been trained in our seminary, 
now located across the border in 
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San Antonio, Texas. The power 
of the Gospel was manifested in 
their lives. They left their “ fire 
water ” (native alcoholic drink) like 
magic, without one lecture on tem- 
perance, and their little homes took 
on quite another aspect. Beds and 
other articles of furniture began to 
be used, and their way of dressing 
began to change. The thirst for 
learning became so great that they 
began to call for schools. At first, 
some of these were established by 
teachers, hired by the heads of 
families, but about that time the 
Mexican Government began a 
movement to put a school in every 
Indian village, so that now most of 
them have schools. 

The social condition in the 
villages where the Gospel has been 
accepted is so changed that all the 
Civil authorities notice and remark 
about it. Now, as one travels 
through many of those villages, in 
place of poor drunken creatures be- 
side the paths, one often hears the 
voice of song, or thewhistled tune of 
some Gospel hymn. What a change! 
Surely we can say with St. Paul : 
'* For it is the power of God unto 
salvation" : yes, power to change 
the lives of these poor Indians, 
steeped in ignorance, vice and sin. 

The work of evangelizing still 
goes on, and, after twenty years of 
labour, we thank God for the work 
that has been done. ‘The Gospel is 
being preached to some ten 
thousand people, many of whom 
have felt its power in their lives. 

At present, there are nearly fifty 
churches and regular preaching 
points, all ministered to by a native 
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ministry. Besides this regular 
ministry trained in our seminary, 
we have a fine group of laymen 
whom we gather in for Bible-study 
for a period of six or seven weeks 
each year. 


Our Church has wisely allowed 
us to adapt methods and govern- 
ment to the needs of our people, 
and, in many cases, my husband 
has encouraged the Indians to 
introduce into their organization 
some offices never heard of in our 
American Church. One such, 
which has always seemed very 
clever to me, is known as Presidente 
Evangelico, which, of course, just 
means Evangelical President. He 
is elected every year in the greater 
part of our Indian Churches, and 
his position implies that he directs 
the congregation in the building of 
their native structures and keeping 
them in repair. 

'This year, a plan known as the 
“ Five Year Plan " was adopted at 
our yearly Assembly in Mexico, 
whereby we are to accomplish as 
much within the next five years as 
we have done in the twenty years 
since entering Mexico. The entire 
Assembly adopted the slogan: 
“The evangelization of our field 
by the laity.” The plan is that 
every pastor is to organize his 
choicest laymen into evangelistic 
bands and send them out to 
evangelize. We feel that we must 
reach the unevangelized faster. 
We have the same confidence in 
the power of the Gospel as ever, 
and our only business is to get it 
out among the lost and witness its 
wonder-working power. 


“ No retreat, but a closer battle! "—the words of 
Warwick the King-maker are true for us to-day. 


The Power to Endure 
By J. D. Jones 


HIS war is like no other war in history, and it has forced the State to take pre- 

cautions which seriously interfere with Christian work. There is, to begin with, the 

“black-out,” with its serious dislocation of worship hours. There is the compulsory 
evacuation of schoolchildren, with its catastrophic effect upon our Sunday schools and 
its disintegration of family life. Then there is the haunting dread of air attack. 

It has been desperately hard for the churches to keep going. It has been harder 
still to keep a cheerful courage. But if there is one thing Christian ministers and 
Christian Churches need in these terrible and tragic days, it is this grace to endure, to 
carry on. 

Te ever there was need for the open door of the Church and the voice of the preacher, 
itis now. It is wanted because men and women carry heavy loads of anxiety and fear, 
and the only effectual comfort for them is in the remembrance of the sustaining and 
bearing God. It is wanted so that our people may be kept from bitterness and hate. 
It will be wanted when the war is over, for with the Church and its Gospel lies the 
one hope of a new and better world order. 

Never was there more need for the Church to bear its witness ; never was there 
more need for the Christian minister faithfully to proclaim the Gospel than now. This is 
no time for slackened effort. It is a time for larger zeal and deepened loyalty. When 
in a certain battle an officer, whose men were being hard pressed, sent a messenger to 
Warwick the King-maker, who was in command, asking permission to withdraw, the 
answer Warwick sent back to him was this: ‘‘ No retreat, but a closer battle." That 
must be our answer to the challenge of these difficult days. But the Church that has 
the power to endure—that is the Church that will save itself and save the world. 


And as this quality of brave patience, of heroic endurance is the condition of all 
high and worthy living, so is it also the condition, the indispensable condition, of ell 
great achievement. Small aims may perhaps be easily compassed. But great aims 
ae ee only by men who hold on and bear up against disappointment, difficulty 
and delay. 


. .. It is only by our patient endurance we shall accomplish the great task 
we have set ourselves in the conflict in which we are now engaged. .. . 


... “ But the final and availing source of the power to endure is God Himself. 
They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength. That is how we shall be 
able to endure to the end. . . . But can we ask God's blessing upon us in this war? . .. 
Can we pray for victory ? Isn't war so entirely contrary to the mind of Christ that we 
seem forbidden to pray about it at all ? 


- . . In so far as we are contending for “ righteousness " we are contending for 
something that is dear to the heart of God. But we must test our prayers by the “ mind 
of Christ." We dare not pray for things of which He would not approve. So no trace 
of hatred or bitterness must creep into our prayers. We must pray not so much that 
Germany may be beaten and that we may win, as that God's will may be done and that 
we may be kept in the line of that will. 

.Nothing will so help us to endure to the end . . . as the conviction that we are 
doing God's will. For, in the long run, God's will gets done. Of all the hopeless 
conflicts in which men engage, the most hopeless and desperate of all is the fight against 


ra DAS Because God rules, righteousness must triumph and wrong must go down 
in defeat.’ 


€ 3 


(From The Power to Endure: a pamphlet on the spiritual issues of the war. By 
D. Jones.) 
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“Tf the world is to be changed it will be by 
changed men." The following article shows how 
this is being accomplished by the “cell” method. 


The Cell Method of Growth 
By S. Wilson Ruscoe 


We get, from time to time, the most depressing accounts of a static or retrograde 


condition of Churches. 
goers. 


hu For instance: “ There is no urge to reach the non-church- 
The minister can easily feel busy with baptisms, marriages, etc., while the biggest 


task—that is, to reveal the Christian faith as a revolutionary force in the community—is 


left undone. 
expecting nothing." 


fter such reports, Mr. Ruscoe's article is a clarion call to adventure. 


This place gives the impression of being prepared to jog on for ever, 


We 


shall be glad to hear of any others who are adopting these methods, or are willing to do 


so,—Editors. 


UCH has been written and 

spoken during the last. few 

months about small groups of 
Christians working together for the 
extension of Christ’s Kingdom. 
Men who have propounded some 
great problem of the day have con- 
cluded by advising Christians to get 
together in small groups. 


This article does not profess to 
be an exhaustive account of the 
various kinds of cells which are at 
work. Rather, it is to set down in 
simple form the experience of one 
particular cell working within the 
framework of an ordinary parish. 
I might add that I have also had a 
similar experience in other types 
of parish. Incidentally, the cells in 
different parishes have come into 
being in various ways. The one 
thing common has been the willing- 
ness to pray and wait for God to 
show the way. 


In this particular parish there 
first came into being a Prayer 
Group. Our object was to have a 
short meditation and then to pray 
for God’s guidance and blessing 
upon the work of the parish. In 
course of time we came to pray for 


an opening for evangelism. After 
some months, one young man came 
and offered himself in any capacity 
in which he could be most useful. 
So we went on praying. 

After a short time two men came 
to talk about their troubles. Both 
were slaves to habits and sins. 
Advice was given and they were 
challenged to surrender their lives 
to Christ. This they did, and in 
His power they overcame. They, 
together with the young man from 
the Prayer Group, formed with me 
a cell. 

We rededicated ourselves to God 
and placed ourselves at His dis- 
posal to win others. We began by 
getting three others, who were 
nominal Christians, to join with us. 
From that time God worked His 
wonders in our midst, and we felt 
as if we were living in the days of 
the “ Acts of the Apostles.” 

Each one set out to win another 
and we met to share our victories 
and defeats. Soon we became 
conscious of two things: know- 
ledge and power. Thus the cell 
was led to adopt a disciplined life 
based on Acts 2: “ They con- 
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tinued steadfastly in the apostles' 
doctrine and fellowship and the 
breaking of bread and prayers." 

If we were to set forth Christ we 
must know Him as revealed in 
Scripture and in personal experi- 
ence. ‘This cell, therefore, met for 
Bible study and prayer and sharing 
of experiences. 

Up to this stage we met in the 
Vicarage, but very soon the cell 
broke off into others, two of the 
original group forming the nucleus, 
until there were in existence nine 
to ten different cells, varying in 
numbers from ten to sixteen. 
Then the leaders of each cell 
formed a central group which met 
with the Vicar as one of them. 


Now, it will be asked how the 
cell grows. Well, each member 
has certain contacts, in his home, 
among his friends, or business 
acquaintances. He approaches one 
or other, and quite simply and 
humbly talks about what he has 
found. The result, perhaps, is to 
invite him to come to a cell meet- 
ing. At first, he would be a guest, 
but later he would be challenged 
by the standard of Christ. 


Another way of making contacts 
was to hold a general meeting in the 
Church Hall, to which friends were 
invited, At this the Vicar would 
speak about the needs of the day 
and the power of Christ to meet 
them. Afterwards, a team of 
about six would quite simply say 
what their experiences of Christ 
had been. Then, over a cup of 
tea, they would make contacts and 
invite them to come to a cell 
meeting. 


But the most effective way is 
through the changed life of its 
members. Take two examples. 
One young man, who had been a 
nominal Christian and not very 
good in his home, was changed. 
Such a difference was made in his 
home life that the father said to me : 
“Vicar, I have: been a church- 
member for over thirty years and 
I now feel it doesn't mean anything 
to me." On being asked why, he 
said : ' My son has got something 
Ihaven'tgot: what isit? " That 
led to his own surrender. 

Another father came to an open 
meeting because something had 
happened to his son and he wanted 
to find the secret. 


The cell began to influence every 
department of parish life. Two 
young fellows were members of the 
same committee. They always 
seemed to be at daggers drawn and 
caused a great deal of unpleasant- 
ness, and, what is more, seemed to 
enjoy it. They were drawn into 
the cell and converted. After a 
time, while they were at a meeting 
the old antagonism appeared, and 
the meeting broke up. But there 
was this difference. Neither could 
sleep that night. They felt that 
they had let the Master down. So 
they did what before they would 
never have dreamt of doing : they 
apologized to each other and told 
the meeting why. The result was 
an entirely new spirit at work in 
their meetings. 

At a meeting of the Church 
Council, a scheme was put forward 
for evangelism. The men in the 
Council fought shy of the project ` 
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and the meeting broke up without 
coming to a conclusion. A fort- 
night later I received a letter signed 
by the men, in which they offered 
their services in any way I might 
call upon them. What had pro- 
duced the change? Two mem- 
bers of the Council, who were also 
members of a cell, had invited the 
others to their houses and held a 
prayer meeting. In the light of 
that, they examined the suggestion 
for evangelism and had responded 
as I have stated. 

During these difficult days, ow- 
ing to evacuation and so on, the 
Sunday School has become a prob- 
lem. The teachers, therefore, 
formed themselves into a cell to 
pray about their work and wait 
upon God. The result is that they 
have produced a plan which will 
revolutionize the whole Sunday 
School. 

So every branch of Church life 
has become influenced by the cells. 
If that were all, there would be 
sufficient for which to be pro- 
foundly grateful to God. 


When the war broke out, it 
looked as if all this would dis- 
appear. Various members left the 
parish, either to serve in the forces 
or to join their business in other 
parts of the country. Yet the 
experience has been even more 
thrilling. Here are a few illustra- 
tions. 

One member joined the 
R.A.M.C. At once he looked for 
opportunities, holding fast to his 
disciplined life and witness. When 
his battalion went over to France 
he had gathered round him twenty- 
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six others who were also living the 
disciplined life and were running 
their own services. 

A young woman, evacuated from 
her home, found herself in a very 
difficult parish. Leadership seemed 
non-existent and any approach to 
the minister was resented. She 
gathered a group of three to pray 
for the parish. They adopted the 
same discipline and were regular 
in their worship. Eventually, the 
Vicar came in and new life has 
begun through her witness. 


An older man, evacuated with 
his business to a west country 
town, gathered eleven of his office 
staff, and they meet morning by 
morning for prayer and meditation 
before business. 

A very shy young man joined the 
Army. He found himself rather 
lonely, but prayed for an opening. 
Coming out of church one day he 
found another young man who had 
been an Oxford Grouper. They 
made contact, and so a cell was 
formed. 

One man in a very responsible 
position has formed a cell in his 
warehouse, where members of 
various Churches meet together in 
the luncheon hour to pray and to 
study the application of the Christ- 
ian principles to business. In his 
leisure time he serves in an A.F.S. 
station. There he has gathered a 
prayer group of six men. 

On a wider scale teams have gone 
out from the parish to witness in 
other parishes, also to witness at 
business men's services at a famous 
city church. On one occasion a 
team went to a suburban parish in 
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a new housing estate to witness to 
a group of young people. They 
felt hopeless about the situation 
there. After the visit, a cell was 
formed, and, under the guidance of 
God, its members visited every 
young person in the parish. At 
a service to which I was invited 
twelve months later, over two 
hundred and fifty young people 
were assembled. 

'These are just a few illustrations 
of how God will use us when we 


A Story which illustrates that 
example is better than precept ! 


place ourselves at His disposal. 
There is no advertisement of cell 
working. Week by week it gathers 
for prayer and study and fellow- 
ship. But it is always on the look 
out for winning others. 

If the world is to be changed, it 
will be through changed men. 
This seems to have been our Lord's 
method of working. Please God; 
every parish and Church may 
become a living centre ! 


A Remarkable Testimony 


Ic are worse things in this 
world than limiting the length 

of an evangelistic address ! 
This had to be done by Mr. A. 
Lindsay Glegg at Bristol, where, 
for eight consecutive nights, the 
German aeroplanes arrived over 
the city punctually at 9.15 p.m., 
making it essential to close the 
campaign meeting at 8.30 or soon 
after. However, the hour avail- 
able, from 7.30 to 8.30, was well 
spent, and each night men and 
women sought and found the 
Saviour. It was a marvellous 
thing that such a campaign could 
be held at all, and yet, although 
alarms were sounded at all times 
through day and night, not a single 
service was interrupted. 

One business man gave a remark- 
able testimony. For years he had 
never given a thought to religion, 
but finding his way one evening 
into the Colston Hall, he was sur- 
prised to see two thousand people 


and more gathered together singing 
the praises of God. But what 
struck him most was the platform. 
He saw sitting there business men 
that he knew, and among them 
several well-known doctors and 
surgeons. 

He looked again, and saw shrewd, 
capable men, leaders in the life of 
the city, and he said to himself : 
“ If all these men are right, then I 
must be wrong : if they all believe 
in the things the speaker is saying, 
then I must be a fool to reject these 
things." And then and there the 
silent testimony of the platform 
corrected him of his error, and that 
night he trusted the Saviour. One 
girl wrote to say : “ I cannot under- 
stand why I did not see these things 
before, now I must go about 
winning my three sisters." This 
was good news, for Mildmay ever 
insists on all converts giving their 
own testimony, and where better 
can one start than in the home ? 
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What is the answer to the 
question which the writer ashs ? 


A Task among a Million People 


By Kate H. L. Hutley 


ING CHOW, in Fukien, South 

China, is about two hundred 

miles from the coast among the 
mountains ; wherever you go, you 
can lift up your eyes to the hills. 
If living among beautiful scenery 
could make people good then Ting 
Chow people ought to be among 
the best on earth. Only yesterday 
my colleague and I walked home 
twenty-seven miles from a country 
church, starting about 6.30 a.m. 
and arriving home at about 5 p.m. 
For the first half of the journey we 
were walking mostly along wood- 
land paths, climbing in parts with 
mountain streams tumbling over 
the rocks in beautiful little water- 
falls by the side of us. 


When we got to the top, and 
most of the way down away ahead 
of us, was range after range of 
mountains, as far as the eye could 
see. Bamboos, pines and white 
flowering shrubs lined the nearer 
hills, while in some places, even 
nearly a thousand feet up, the hills 
had been terraced for rice-growing. 

Alas ! natural beauty alone does 
not make people good, for only this 
morning the teacher from the 
church school in Si Paoh, who is 
up in the city to buy books for the 
School, came in to say that he did 
not know how he was going to 
return, as on this, and on the 
alternate route, he had been warned 
that enemies were lying 1n wait for 
him. It is the remains of an old 
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feud, and they are out to get his 
money and his rice. They went 
to his home last year, and, at the 
point of the pistol, made his wife 
give them the keys of the big rice 
bin from which they stole about 
half-a-year's supply of rice. 

Formerly all our roads were 
narrow paths like these across the 
rice fields and up the mountains, 
but since 1929 there has been a 
'bus road from Amoy to Ting 
Chow, and on into the next pro- 
vince. We are near the border of 
Kiangsi province, only twenty-seven 
miles from Jui Chin, which was the 
Communist headquarters in China 
from 1929 to 1933. 

During those years when they 
had control of the Ting Chow 
district, the Reds seized the deeds 
of property and burned them, 
dividing the land up among the 
people, but depriving those who 
had formerly been at all well off of 
homes and fields, and often of life 
itself. They tortured people in 
fiendish ways, and life was a night- 
mare for those who refused to join 
the Reds, or who failed to get 
away. 

So many tried to escape that, in 
the end, no one was allowed to 
leave the place without a pass, to 
get which they had to be guaranteed 
by three shopkeepers that they 
would be back in forty days. If 
they were not, the shopkeepers 
were killed, 
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By the end of the time the Reds 
had defeated their own purposes, 
and people welcomed with joy the 
arrival of the Government troops 
and were very glad to get back 
under the Central Government 
once more. 


" The motor-road was begun by 
the soldiers, and, in the early days, 
travel by ’bus was decidedly risky. 
It is quite thrilling enough to-day, 
even though the worst corners and 
steepest gradients have been modi- 
fied. A year ago, when we had a 
deputation out from home, the 'bus 
broke down completely on the 
journey up, just before dark, and 
could not be mended. In the 
middle of the night, the relief 'bus, 
which had been sent for, arrived, 
and was supposed to take us on at 
once. 'The driver, however, re- 
fused to go back till morning, say- 
ing that the 'bus needed to be 
overhauled. He waggled the steer- 
ing wheel to show us the truth of 
his statement. When we noticed 
also that on one side at the back 
there was a double wheel, and on 
the other a single one, we gave in 
and agreed to wait. We tried to 
get a little sleep, sitting or lying on 
the bare board seats. The driver 
retired inside to sleep, or to gamble, 
but turned up again before dawn, 
and off we set in an unmended 
'bus! We arrived at the top of a 
dangerous hill in time to see the 
sun rise on the other side. I 
always offer up a little prayer of 
thanks when I get safely over that 
hill, and I certainly did that 
day ! 

Of course, it is a platitude to say 


that life, conditions, customs, food 
and people are very different in the 
south from the north of China, but 
one needs to live and work in both 
to realize how true this is. For 
one thing, in the north, they have 
the long, cold winters, when no 
outside work can be done, and so 
it is possible to get people with 
leisure to come to station and 
literary classes, etc. 

In the south, except for a week, - 
or even less at Chinese New Year, 
the people are never wholly at 
leisure, though, of course, there are 
times when people are not as busy 
as at others, so we always like to 
make the most of the first Chinese 
month. 

For the most of the twelfth 
Chinese month people work hard, 
making anything they can to sell, 
and they try to collect any out- 
standing debts. The women are 
busy making new cloth shoes for 
the family and preparing the 
different New Year foods. 

One sees long rows of home- 
made sausages hung up to dry, side 
by side with dried ducks which 
have been split open and pressed 
flat and salted : likewise smoked 
tongue, liver, etc. In addition, 
various delicacies are made of rice 
flour. Some are steamed and re- 
semble slabs of cold pudding, 
others are shaped like fingers, and 
are fried and then kept in oil in a 
crock until needed, when they are 
steamed and eaten hot. "There is 
also a great cleaning and scrubbing 
of bed-boards and tables and 
chairs, which, in the country, are 
often taken out to the stream or 
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well and rubbed with rice husk, 
until they are literally clean enough 
to eat off. 


In a non-Christian family, on the 
26th of the Chinese year (which 
-may be anywhere between the 
middle of January and late in 
February) the paper kitchen god, 
which 1s stuck up over the cooking 
stove, is taken down, and, after his 
mouth has been smeared with 
something sweet so that he will 
remember the good deeds and for- 
get the bad, he 1s burnt, and in that 
way sent off to the other world, 
where he reports on the family's 
'doings for the year. Then a new 
god is bought for a few coppers and 
put in the place of the old. 


Just as new year dawns, one is 
nearly deafened with crackers let 
off from every house, after which 
the men of the family go off to the 
local temple to worship. Everyone 
tries to have some new clothes, and 
in the next few days one sees little 
parties dressed in their best, going 
off to visit friends and relations, and 
there is great feasting on the 
delicacies which have been pre- 
viously prepared. 


Years ago, in the early days of 
missionary study circles, Í remem- 
ber, in connection with one we were 
asked to discuss : '* Which do you 
consider most effective as a means 
of evangelization of the heathen— 
medical, educational, or evange- 
listic work ?" I think we decided 
that all three were necessary, and 
over twenty years of experience 
bears out that decision. 


I should like to propound another 
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question for the reader's considera- 
tion. Given one European mis- 
sionary, in a district something the 
size of Wales, teeming with people 
living in four walled cities and 
hundreds of villages; with a 
refugee Government university and 
a friendly staff and students ; with 
two Christian schools in the centre, 
one an elementary one with nearly 
300 scholars, the majority from 
non-Christian homes, the other an 
industrial school with about roo 
scholars ; with a Government 
middle (high) school, with over 400 
scholars, with the Principal 
formerly a scoffer at Christianity as 
supersitition, now studying his 
Bible ; with ten country Churches, 
varying from thirteen to eighty 
miles from the centre, with many 
unevangelized villages all round ; 
with a staff of (besides the one 
mentioned above) one American- 
trained Chinese pastor, one mis- 
sionary loaned for six months from 
another mission, and eight quite 
good, but not outstanding Chinese 
preachers—all but one unordained 
and with less than 400 church- 
members out of a population of 
roughly a million—how would you 
suggest that the missionary should 
use her time ? 


New Year is our great oppor- 
tunity, and in city and country 
Churches there is a New Year’s 
Day thanksgiving service for the 
mercies of the year that is past and 
of dedication for the New Year. 
There is also a thank-offering, 
which, last year, in spite of rising 
prices and war-time, was the 
highest on record. The mission- 
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ary usually tries to hold special 
classes at different places in the 
first month. 

This year my Chinese friends 
and my foreign colleague and I set 
out, as soon as it was possible, to 
hold three weeks of meetings in 
several centres. We left Ting 
Chow city by 'bus at 7 a.m. one 
morning, and were in Chyr Hai, 
sixty miles distant, soon after mid- 
day : this included a long wait for 
another 'bus at a junction. In the 
old days that journey would have 
taken us two-and-a-half days by 
chair or walking. 

In each part of the district, the 
women have their own type of hair- 
dressing, and so one can always tell 
a Chyr Hai woman by that, and by 
her apron, which usually has a band 
of red across a background of blue. 
The women here work much 
harder than the men: they even 
do a good deal of the field work, 
such as growing the vegetables and 
tobacco, which requires a lot of 
care to protect it from the frost. 
It is the women who carry the 
water, who toil along the roads with 
heavy loads of bamboo paper, in 
order to earn a few cents, while the 
men often loaf around and gamble, 
and, if they have any money, buy 
some pork or beef and cook it on 
the street and eat it themselves, 
while the family probably subsists 
on a diet of mainly sweet potatoes 
and taro and a little rice. 

Forty miles on from there is 
Lien Shang, one of the four walled 
cities. This was our next meeting 
place. Twenty miles farther on 
again, we came to Si Paoh, which, 


this year, attains its majority. It 
is one of the most flourishing of our 
country Churches with some strong 
virile Christians, whose main in- 
terest is their Church. The foun- 
dations were well and truly laid 
twenty-one years ago, and in the | 
years following, when the people 
were taught to know and love the 
Word of God, and to express their 
devotion in prayer and witness. A 
number of the men, just ordinary 
farmers, take it in turn to lead the 
weekly prayer-meeting and the 
Christian Endeavour, while a group 
of women go out every Saturday to 
invite people to the services and to 

make their witness. 

Our visit coincided with the third 
anniversary of the death of Vong 
Hoe Khi, one of the foundation 
members of the Church. His 
three sons felt it was up to them, as 
Christians, to show that we are not 
behind others in filial piety. In- 
vitations were sent out far and 
near, and between 400-500 people 
gathered at the home of Se 
Kang. 

The guests brought scrolls and 
crackers, and, according to custom, 
had to be fed for two meals. It 
meant fifty to sixty tables, and it 
must have taken days to borrow all 
the bowls and tables and benches 
that were required. The feast in- 
cluded three big pigs and a cow, 
besides vegetables and vermicelli, 
rice, etc. There were tables every- 
where, downstairs and upstairs, in 
the centre, at the side, and even 
overflowing outside the front door. 
After the first meal, which was at 
about nine a.m., a service was held. 
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. About twenty of the Church- 

members from Song Tsiang—the 
vilage five miles distant, where 
the church is situated—had accom- 
panied us. After the morning 
. meal, benches were carried outside 
and put on boards in the open 
space, where a platform had been 
. erected and the old man's photo- 
graph hung up. 

For an hour or more, people 
listened quietly to a service. Many 
of those there had hardly ever 
heard the Gospel before, so it was 
a marvellous opportunity. One 
interesting little incident was that, 
before coming out to the service, 
the widow, sons, daughters-in-law 
and grandchildren, all put a string 
of hemp on their hair or hung it on 
their coats, as a sign of mourning. 
It is only worn at the beginning 
until after the funeral, and then re- 
moved and not donned again until 
this day. Ata certain point in the 
proceedings, the Master of Cere- 
monies, who gave all the announce- 
ments, called out: '' The days of 
mourning are ended |!” And then 
the family removed the hemp and 
threw it away. 

After the service, crackers, which 
had been presented, were let off, 
and there were so many that they 
lasted about half-an-hour. After 
that, the noon meal was soon 
"served—at least, the first instal- 


ment. There were so many folk 
Bhat ut. had to be in two 
sittings. 


The old man whom we were 
remembering was a  patriarchal 
figure, with his rather longish white 
hair and his gentle manner. He 
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was gentle, but not weak ; he always 
led his family, and any others who 
would. come, in evening worship, 
and usually paid in later years for a 
teacher for the local village school, 
and he did a lot, by speech 
and example, to break bad 
customs. 

A few words about Tung Thau 
Piong (‘‘ Dragon's head Village ”), 
and I must stop. Mr. Fu has got 
this Church right into the centre 
of village life, opposition has gone, 
the head-man of the village is an 
enquirer, and one hears strains of 
hymns and Scripture choruses as 
the people go about their work. 
Mr. Fu not only preaches but keeps 
a supply of simple medicines and is 
village doctor, while education is 
not neglected. The people are 
taught in their homes, in the even- 
ings, and on Sundays, to read Bible 
and hymns. We were sped on our 
homeward way by a body of prayer. 
People had gathered by 6.30 a.m. 
to bid us farewell, and to say 
“ Come back soon !”’ and after the 
singing of the verse of a hymn, one 
after another, even to a little mite 
of about seven years old, com- 
mitted us and themselves and their 
preacher to the care of the loving 
Heavenly Father. 

We have no foreign doctor for 
this big district, and medical work 
is needed. We need also Christian 
educationalists, as well as many 
more evangelists, so that the million 
people of Ting Chow, of whom 
only a few hundred are as yet 
Christian, may know and worship 
Him who gave His life for them 
and for us. 
ne 


This article discusses the impor- 
tant question of future policy. 


The Future of Hospitals in China 


By James L. Maxwell, C.B.E., M.D. 


HE Editor has set me a difficult 

task in asking me to write on 

the future of medical missions 
in China. In a world in such 
complete chaos, is it worth while 
to discuss the future ? In a sense, 
such a question is reasonable, yet 
the Kingdom of God goes on, 
despite our puny strifes, and, while 
sin and sickness still exist, medical 
missions must have a place. 

It is evident, however, that the 
future can only be dealt with in 
terms of the past and present, and 
these must, therefore, be briefly 
reviewed. More than a century 
has passed since mission hospitals 
were first established in China, 
first in the city of Canton, and 
thence spreading rapidly over the 
whole country. 

The first hospitals were largely 
one-man institutions, not unsuited 
to the medical practice of those 
days. They suffered, however, 
from two serious disabilities : first, 
they were purely foreign institu- 
tions—and necessarily so before 
modern medical science had be- 
come indigenous to China; 
secondly, they were largely re- 
garded by Mission Boards at home 
as means for collecting crowds to 
hear the Gospel, rather than as 
part and parcel of the Gospel itself, 
for the salvation of the whole man. 

The next stage in the develop- 
ment of medical missions in China 
was the attempt to make scientific 
medicine indigenous to the country 


by the development of medical 
schools in many centres for teach- 
ing under Christian auspices. The 
final development of this side of 
the work was by supplanting these 
weak schools by a few well- 
organized colleges, completely or 
partially under Government direc- 
tion. 


Such development was probably 
inevitable, but it deprived most of 
the schools of their especially 
Christian atmosphere. It had also 
the effect, quite unavoidable, of 
producing graduates who might be 
better physicians, but who were 
largely out of touch with the rural 
and labouring classes, the very 
classes which demanded the par- 
ticular interest of the Churches. 
It also necessitated an expensive 
education, which, in turn, made 
for high salaries and costly living. 
Those of us who have lived 
through this period of change will 
always be doubtful whether the 
gain in better educated doctors is 
commensurate with the loss in- 
volved in this. 

Accompanying the change in 
type of personnel, came the de- 
velopment of the hospitals along 
lines more suited to the advance of 
modern medicine. Large costly, 
multi-staffed hospitals arose, neces- 
sitating withdrawal from many of 
the rural centres. Again, this was 
inevitable, in view of the develop- 
ment of medical science, but in 
many ways it was far‘from being a 
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gain to the medical mission cause 
in China. It separated the hospitals 
from the rural population, not only 
by concentrating them in large 
centres, but by  necessitating 
charges for treatment, so relatively 
high compared with the impossibly 
low standards of living of the 
country people, as to make it 
difficult for them to come as 
patients. 

It is thus that the present-day 
mission hospitals, which have had 
to stand the terrific strain of the 
Sino-Japanese conflict, have grown 
up. How have they been able to 
withstand the shock ? From every 
point of view they have done a 
marvellous piece of work. "Where 
other civilian hospitals, and those 
of the Chinese Red Cross, had to 
evacuate long before the fighting 
line reached their cities, the mission 
hospitals “ stayed put." They not 
only had to meet the needs of large 
numbers of air-raid victims, but 
they had also to deal with ever- 
increasing crowds of indigent refu- 
gees. Further, round most of the 
hospitals were formed Safety 
Camps, where thousands of women 
and children sheltered safely from 
the brutalities of the invading 
troops. 


So remarkable was the work that 
they were able to do that the writer 
of this article was invited by the 
Chinese Minister of Health to go 
to Nanking to handle a large sum 
which he had put aside to help the 
mission hospitals in view of the 
wonderful work which they were 
doing. This, at the time, was im- 
possible, but no less a sum than 
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$200,000 was handed by the 
Ministry to the International Red 
Cross Committee for Central China 
for use in this way. 

So far so good, but the phenom- 
enal success of the mission hospitals 
in this crisis must not blind us to 
certain inherent weaknesses that 
became evident in the course of the 
invasion. The foreign staffs, al- 
most without exception, remained 
at their posts and, through al- 
most overwhelming dangers and 
difficulties, provided oases of safety 
and healing throughout the 
country. The same was true of 
a proportion of the Chinese staffs, 


varying from the greater part of 


the staff in a few centres, to one or 
two devoted members in others. 
On the whole, my own impression 
was that the larger and more highly 
developed hospitals suffered worst, 
Chinese doctors and nurses leaving 
in large numbers for safer districts, 
whereas some of the smaller 
country hospitals, where really the 
danger was greatest, managed to 
retain the bulk, or whole, of their 
staff. 

This, I should like to emphasize, 
was not a question of race, but 
rather of Christian discipleship. 
One of the most striking of these 
hospitals was entirely staffed by 
Chinese, under a very devout 
Christian medical superintendent, 
trained in one of the early mission 
medical schools. The hospital 
never closed its doors when the 
wave of invasion engulfed the city, 
but increased its work to meet the 
ever-increasing demands. ‘The 
weakness of some of the larger 
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mission hospitals in this crisis 
appears to me to have been the 
employment of men of high pro- 
fessional attainment with little 
Christian foundation. 


This brings us to the problem 
of the future of medical missions 
in China, considered in the light 
of the successes and failures of the 
past : 


1. The highly organized hospitals 
have come to stay. There is no possi- 
bility of putting the clock back, even if 
we would, and few of us would be willing 
for this. . We have to recognize that the 
God-given development of medical 
science in the past half-century demands 
and necessitates hospitals which are 
highly staffed and expensive to run. 

2. Such hospitals will have to be 
staffed from colleges of the highest 
standards. There is no possibility of 
returning to the mission medical schools, 
which could not, in the nature of things, 
be professionally efficient. 


the appointment which promises the 
largest financial returns. 

4. The mission hospitals must get 
back to the poorest and most neglected 
classes. _ It is perfectly true that all the 
mission hospitals do an enormous 
amount of charity, or semi-charity, work, 
making up the difference between the 
amount that the patient is able to pay 
and the cost of treatment, by drawing 
on some form of Samaritan Fund. 
Without in any way belittling the work 
thus accomplished, it is doubtful if this 
is the best way of meeting a very difficult 
problem. With all they do, they are 
failing to reach effectively the rural 
population of China. 

5. The National Health Administra- 
tion is earnestly seeking to carry health 
to the rural districts in the form of 
simple preventive measures, and school 
and village teaching. It would welcome 
the help of the mission hospitals. 

6. Two lines of work have hitherto 
been greatly neglected: the care of 
victims of tuberculosis and leprosy. 


It now becomes possible to 


3. Much greater effort should be suggest the future lines of medical 
given to the selection of spiritually- mission work in China. The 


minded men and women as doctors and 


men : nd mission hospital must continue to 

nurses, and to keeping high the Chris- : 
tian tone of the institution, as well as be the cg tre, of the medical 
the professional efficiency. mission enterprise. It should be 
This will not be possible until there not less but more efficient, and very 


is a much closer relationship between 
the hospital and the Chinese Church. 


definitely more aggressively Chris- 


In the past, there have been divisive tian than SURG of our large hosp itals 
factors between the two, for which both have been in the past. But there 


are to blame. It has been simply tragic 
that the Student Volunteer Movement 


is nothing in this to prevent its 


in China has deliberately excluded rene ae sees ie 
students who desire to serve Christ as *°° inese authorities, so Los 
mission hospital doctors. I understand 8$ the engagement of the staff is in 


that the reason for this has been lest 
men should thereby be attracted away 
from the ministry: surely a very un- 


the hands of a Board predominantly 
Christian and determined to keep 


bc the Christian ideal in the very fore- 
One wonders, also, whether it would front of the work. 


not be possible to copy in some way the 
continental system of deaconess nurses, 


It is pitifully evident that, in 


laces rofessional attainments 
fully trained, but supported b P » P 3 net 
Churches hoe nar aen pe have been put in front of Christian 
present, nurses, like doctors, tend to be ideals of service in the choice of 


divorced from the Church and to seek 
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staff, and it is an utter mistake to 
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think that this can prove satisfac- 
tory. ‘The finest work is done by 
those who do it for the love of 
Christ, those who are prepared to 
give themselves without stint to the 
- care of their patients because they 
are doing it as unto Him. These 
are not the men and women who 
are going to let their patients down 
professionally. They may not 
have had the opportunity of secur- 
- ing the highest qualifications, but 
men of this kind will steadily im- 
prove, while those with originally 
better qualifications, but without 
the Christian motive, may and do 
tend to seek their objectives merely 
in financial success. 


It is to be hoped that, for the 
future, hospitals will work in such 
close association with the Chinese 
Church that the staff of the hospital 
will be always ready to throw them- 
selves into every evangelistic effort 
of the Church, and that the Church 
—pastors and members alike—will 
consider the spiritual needs of the 
patients, both while 1n, and after 
they leave, the hospital, as an 
essential part of their own service 
for Christ. 

These fully equipped hospitals 
should be few and strategically 
placed at important centres. At 
present, and not to mince words, 
the hospitals in China suffer from 
the curse of denominationalism. 
In single cities two, three, or even 
more, hospitals, may be found, 
belonging to different denomina- 
tions. Each hospital is doing the 
same sort of work, and all of them 
are admitting patients who could 
be treated in much less costly in- 
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stitutions. In such, without sacri- 
ficing cleanliness, much simpler 
buildings and more primitive 
equipment and accommodation 
would suffice. 

This might even bring the cost 
to the bulk of the patients within 
the limit which they could naturally 
afford. Some of the existing 
hospitals might limit themselves 
to some special branch of medicine. 
We know one mission hospital in 
West China which has devoted 
itself entirely to Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Throat work with such success that 
it has no financial problems. 


In addition to central and special 
hospitals, the more primitive ones 
suggested should be located in 
smaller cities. That does not 
mean that the standard of pro- 
fessional work in them should be 
poor, but that patients needing 
special treatment should be trans- 
ferred to the central hospital. 

The danger of these country 
hospitals in the past, especially 
when the doctor in charge is 
Chinese, without a medical litera- 
ture to fall back on, has been that 
progress has ceased and decline 
has set in. One has seen this 
occur even where a first-class man, 
from every point of view, is in 
charge. This is not only tragic, 
but it is a serious condemnation of 
the present system, and there is no 
need for it. 

Every doctor, isolated in a 
country district, should, for at least 
a month in each year, be sent to the 
central hospital to refresh his 
knowledge. His place should be 
taken by a doctor from the central 
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hospital, thus ensuring that the 
staff there did not get out of touch 
with the needs of the country. 
Further, it should be possible for 
a specialist from the central 
hospital, with a small team, to make 
periodical visits to the country hos- 
pitals, not only to treat special cases, 
but to help the local doctor to main- 
tain high standards in his work. 

The country hospitals should, 
however, never be the last outpost 
of medical mission work. The 
solution of the health problem is in 
the villages. School health classes, 
village talks on health, vaccination 
campaigns, and very simple clinics 
associated with the village chapels, 
should be centred on these country 
hospitals and should take the 
Gospel of salvation for the whole 
man into the very homes of the 
people. In this work, the associa- 
tion with the local authorities 
should be a very close one. 

Finally, medical missions fail 
most grievously in their neglect of 
the lepers. If there was one group 
of sufferers nearer the heart of Our 
Lord than any others it was the 
lepers. The reverse is true of the 


to be so, and it is no sign of a 
healthy Church. 

God has now put into our hands 
remedies which look toward the 
cleansing of the leper in body, as 
well as soul. The Church is neg- 
lecting this opportunity, partly 
from lack of interest and partly 
from inbred fear of the disease. I 
have heard a doctor spoken of by 
his foreign colleagues as “ wasting 
his time over those lepers " ! With 
such an attitude, is it surprising 
that the Church in China, with a 
innate fear of leprosy, which we do 
not know, takes its cue from this ? 

This is a class of sufferers which 
the Government hardly touches, 
and even the murder of whom high 
officials have condoned. Where 
non-Christian work for lepers 
exists, it is carried out as a hateful 
duty, and in a way which is pitiably 
ineffective. The Mission to Lepers 
is ever ready to help as far as it 
can, but can only do this through 
the missions. In regions where 
leprosy is rife here is a duty for the 
medical missions of the future, 
which is crying for attention. In 
failing to meet it, we fail to live up 


Church in China. This ought not to the full measure of Christ. 
CHINA'S GREATEST NEED 
Editorial Comment on the foregoing article. 


Dr. Maxwell says that 1 set him a difficult task. He has accomplished it admirably, as I 
knew he would. His splendid record and long experience demand the utmost respect. 

The hospitals were, and I am afraid still are, foreign institutions, and not an expression 
by the indigenous Church of concern '' for the salvation of the whole man." 

As organizer of what the Rockefeller China Commission regarded as the best medical 
college in China, I ask myself now whether “a few (costly) well-organized colleges ” 
(a policy for which I stood) was the best medical mission policy. If it was not, it had, 
nevertheless, important and far-reaching reactions. 

In the early years of this century, the Union Medical College at Peking, to the astonish- 
ment of Chinese and foreigners alike, received Imperial recognition and a gift of ten 
thousand ounces of silver, from the Throne of China. Its opening—attended by the 
highest Chinese officials and the Ministers of all the foreign powers—was one of the 
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most impressive ceremonies in China's history. Its degrees were recognized by the 
Board of Education. Its curriculum was copied, word for word, by that Board in a 
proposal for a Government college of similar standing. 

To a great extent, it was, and ultimately could have become completely, from the 
point of scientific efficiency and Christian staff, the kind of institution which Dr. Maxwell 
hints at : but it just failed to reach the ideal, for lack of wider missionary co-operation. 
The China Medical Missionary Association advised that there should be only one 
medical college in North China, and that that college should be in Peking. But two 
ys vere started by Missions, whose co-operation would have made the Peking ideal 
possible. 

Dr. Maxwell says :—“ Not to mince words, the hospitals in China suffer from the 
curse of denominationalism." 

When the ideal in Peking became impossible, the Rockefeller Foundation built, upon 
the basis of this Missionary College, one of the most splendid institutions in the world, 
which, said a Chinese of high standing to me, was one of the finest acts of Christian 
altruism in history. But, taken over by that Foundation as “ a contribution to missionary 
endeavour,” it gradually showed the defect of which Dr. Maxwell complains : its Christian 
standards did not equal its scientific. 

'T he greatest need of China to-day, in my opinion, is widespread, simple medical work, 
carried out with the aid of missions, by the indigenous Christian community, with 
such help as it can get from its own people. This would prove an invaluable means 
of contact with non-Christians, and would lay a public health foundation which would 
be of inestimable scientific value, upon which an adequate indigenous superstructure of 
medical education would arise. The Christian Church, if alive and virile, would, from 
among its children, provide the medical men and women who would be inspired by 
such high Christian ideals of service that they would not exhibit the defects which 
Dr. Maxwell criticizes. 

For lack of co-operative plans, conceived on an intelligent all-China basis, there has 
been much waste of men and matérial resources. Shall we ever have competent 
Christian Councils, strong enough to remedy all this ? 

In spite of much waste and failure, caused, ‘‘ not to mince words," by limited outlook 
and unco-ordinated plans, I, as an ''old-timer " (I was appointed a missionary of the 
London Missionary Society in 1896), unhesitatingly claim that China owes to medical 
missionaries the introduction of scientific medicine and modern nursing all over the 
country. Ofa medical missionary whom I succeeded in those far-off days, the personal 
medical attendant of one of China’s presidents (when China became a republic) said to 
me: ‘I shall never be satisfied till a memorial is raised by the Government to his 
memory.’’—T.C. 


DUCHESS OF ATHOLL AND EVACUEES 


We endeavoured to secure an article from the Duchess of Atholl on the effects of 
evacuation. Owing to pressure of work her Grace was unable to write an article, but in 
a letter to the Editors, she says : ; 

“ I am not concerned at the effect that evacuation is having on children. Those who 
have come to Blair Atholl: have benefited enormously in health and in cleanliness, and 
much, I think, has been done for their character-training in tidiness, good manners, and 
religious teaching. There are many children, for instance, among those who have come 
to us, who have learned to say grace before a meal, and to have Bible-teaching on Sunday. 

“ And, in the large homes we have run as hostels on the Atholl estates, there has been 
no doubt whatever as to the children's happiness, and their stay has, moreover, bred in 
many a love of the country which I hope may lead many, especially the boys, to look for 
work there in days to come. And there will be few who will not wish to spend their 
holidays there ! ; ; 

“ In short, evacuation, in my opinion, if well organized, is doing a great work for 
many of the poorest children in our cities." K. M. Atholl. 
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WE have reached a stage in the 
history of the war when the 
leaders of the Christian 
Church at home and overseas will 
be called upon to practise a holy 
ingenuity. The continuous air 
raids—especially in London—have 
made evening services and meet- 
ings practically impossible. The 
Anti-Aircraft defence barrage is of 
such a nature that it is highly 
dangerous for people to be in the 
streets when it is in operation. It 
is quite certain that not many 
people would attend ordinary even- 
ing meetings. Most churches are 
planning a second service on the 
Lord’s Day during the afternoon ; 
but afternoon meetings on a week- 
day, with very few exceptions, 
cannot be regarded as practical 
politics. 


It is evident, therefore, that for 
the time being, we must pursue 
and practise an entirely new tech- 
nique. A well-worn proverb 
assures us that necessity is the 
mother of invention. As stern 
necessity now rests upon us, we 
must seek the guidance of God, and 
adapt ourselves to the circum- 


stances of the hour. 
It. may be just here that the 
‘cell method ” (see article on 
p. 329) will come into its own, for, 
whereas long distances may not be 
feasible, it may, nevertheless be 
possible for a few friends and 
neighbours to gather together for 
Bible-study and prayer—even if it 
be in the cellar! We know of 
cases where this is being done. 


The Moth 


Of one thing we may be sure: 
never before has the printed page 
been more welcome. It may not 
be possible to attend evening meet- 
ings, but it is possible to maintain 
vital fellowship with the Kingdom 
of God at home and overseas by 
means of such a journal as World 
Dominion and The World To-day. 
In this connection, we have to take 
our readers into our confidence. 
The Editors desire to thank a mul- 
titude of friends, all over the world, 
for their many kind expressions of 
appreciation of the work we are 
doing in these pages. But we 
must remind ourselves that we are 
labouring under very serious 
difficulties. It is acknowledged on 
every hand that our information 
service is unique. Such an in- 
formation service is the result of 
many years’ patient and widespread 
activity. We have established 
contacts with authoritative writers 
in every part of the globe. 


T the present time, however, 

information is more difficult to 
obtain and naturally takes longer 
toarrive. Quite recently, we com- 
municated with nearly a hundred 
contributors and correspondents in 
different parts of the world, seeking 
to maintain our usual channels of 
information. The response we 
have received makes it plain that it 
is going to be no easy task to main- 
tain our information service. In 
spite of all difficulties, however, 
we trust that it will continue to be 
reliable and world-wide. 
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_ Those who are engaged in the 

service of the Kingdom of God 
must exercise holy ingenuity, and 
remember, with Lord Kelvin, that 
_the presence of a difficulty must 
- always be regarded as the prelude 
to a discovery. 


URNING to Christian work and 

witness in the Homeland, we 
have to acknowledge, with much 
gratitude, a letter from an esteemed 
correspondent, who tells us of an 
experiment he has made recently 
in the particular Surrey town where 
he happens to reside. Seeing in 
The Times a notice of the form of 
prayer issued by the World's 
Evangelical Alliance in connection 
with the Day of National Prayer, 
this friend obtained sufficient copies 
to supply all the houses in his road. 
As there are a hundred houses— 
some occupied by two families—a 
large number of people were 
reached. After consultation with 
a neighbour, who is a well-known 
member of the Society of Friends, 
our correspondent drafted a cir- 
cular letter, with which was en- 
closed a prayer card, and other 
suitable literature dealing with the 
spiritual issues of the present 
conflict. He writes : 

"We have only just finished the 
distribution and do not know what the 
result will be. We are content to leave 
it to the Holy Spirit. We may say, 
however, that we have had some very 
encouraging receptions. At the leading 
nursing home, a patient interested the 
Matron, who welcomed the project, and 
asked for a supply of the leaflets for the 
nurses. The next question is how to 
follow it up." 


This is an illustration of com- 
munity service at its best. If Chris- 
tian witnesses everywhere would 
accept responsibility—even for the 
road in which they live—lasting 
good would be accomplished. 

Our object in referring to the 
matter on the present occasion is to 
elicit from our readers some 
account of similar experiments 
which they themselves have made. 
In such a critical hour as this, it is 
of paramount importance that we 
should pool our resources. We 
must learn from one another. What 
may be successful in one place may 
not be effective in another ; but if 
we share our experiences, the whole 
Church of Christ will be enriched, 
and instead of the present distress 
leading to stagnation and arrested 
progress, it may be the means, in 
God's love and mercy, of a mighty 
spiritual awakening in the homes 
of the people. 


HE friend whose letter we have 
quoted, and to whose experi- 
ment we have directed attention, 
increases our gratitude by saying : 
“ I am very glad that your publication 
continues to carry on its work so 
efficiently. It is extremely helpful in 
these days, and one is glad of the stress 
laid upon home as well as upon overseas 
work.” 


We can only assure our kind 
friend—and, indeed, our world- 
wide circle of readers—that it will 
be our constant endeavour to be 
worthy of such appreciation, even 
in spite of difficulties which 
are without a parallel in human 
history. 
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REGARDING 
INCOME TAX 


The MILDMAY MOVEMENT 
(legal) has benefited by the 
recovery of Income Tax on sub- 
scriptions from friends who 
have covenanted to continue 
their gifts for a period of seven 
years. This practice deserves 
to be more widely known and 
used. With Income Taxat 7 /6 
in the pound, it is permissible 
for 12s. to be so recovered on 
every £l of a covenanted sub- 
scription. 


It should be possible, without 
difficulty, at least to double 
the number of covenanted sub- 
scribers, and friends are asked 
to consider this matter and 
invite their friends to do so. 
The steps to be taken are very 
simple. If you will send a post- 
card to Mr. Alan G. Hayward, 
Founder’s Lodge, Mildmay 
Centre, London, N.I, he will 
let you have the appropriate 
form for filling up. When this 
is returned to him the Move- 
ment will make the necessary 
arrangements. 


Here is a way by which you 
can help us in a time of un- 
usual financial need. So will 
you become a Covenanted 
Subscriber? And will you 
canvass your friends for the 
same purpose? 


You Must Read— 


LAMPS IN THE WIND 
By ELEANOR McDOUGALL 


The author, who retired recently from 
the  Principalship of the Madras 
Women's Christian College, gives here 
a revealing picture of women's life in 
South India. She deals not only with 
life in a college, but of the homes 
from which the girls come, their poorer 
neighbours, the problems of marriage 
and family life, and the place of women 
in the Christian Church. 
2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


WARTIME 
PAMPHLETS 


Two further titles are added to this 
new series which is much in demand. 


COLONIES AND THE 


CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE 
By MARGARET READ 


THE COST OF FELLOWSHIP | 
By J. McLEOD CAMPBELL 
Each 3d. net, postage Id. 


LIVINGSTONE 
By R. J. CAMPBELL 


The pioneer lives on, his work and 
achievements never die but point the 
way for each succeeding generation. 
This biography has a message for us 
to-day and reveals what the dedication 
of an individual soul and life can 
mean to the world. A great and 
moving story each man and woman 
should know. Illustrated and bound 
in full cloth, with three colour pictorial 
wrapper. 
2s. 6d. net, postage 4d. 


MAN'S ACT AND 


GOD'S IN AFRICA 
By R. J. B. MOORE 


Modern situations demand new methods 
Here is one of our younger missionaries 
tackling an extremely difficult 
job among a mixed population drawn 
from great distances to the indus- 
trialised Copper Belt. All the super- 
ficialities and evils of the West 
intermingle with the superstitions of 
a primitive society. This book is a 
teling picture of life in a typical 
mining compound and shows how the 
church is meeting the challenge of the 
hour. If the souls of others are of 
any concern to you at all, you must 
read this book. 
Is. 6d. net, postage lid. 
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A Medical Man Discusses New Methods 
. in the Diagnosis and Treatment of Disease. 


The Spiritual in Therapy 


By a Medical Practitioner 


TEE events of the year 1939 will 
be viewed in years to come as 

the commencement of the death 
agony of an old world, or as the 
birth pangs of a new. They may 
well be regarded as both. 

It is evident that the way of life 
that man has employed during the 
last hundred years—or should it be 
five thousand years ?—has not, 
. except in isolated cases, succeeded 
in bringing about that state which 
man instinctively knows should be. 
It would appear, then, that a new 
world must be born,.and built on 
the ruins of the old, if freedom, 
culture and progress are to be 
preserved. 

Nineteen hundred years ago, a 
new way of life was presented to 
the world. It was fearlessly pro- 
claimed and practised by a handful 
of simple men who had the courage 
of their convictions, a faith founded 
upon an experience, and an inspira- 
tion that was adequate to every 
situation. 

Their persistent efforts intro- 
duced a new era. Civilization, 
law, art and culture took on a fresh 
form. As a result of this way of 
life coming into the world, the pro- 
fession of medicine received a new 
sanction. Indeed, '' Heal the sick, 
and say unto them: ‘ The King- 
dom of Heaven has come nigh unto 
you ’ "—the command given to the 
pioneers of this new way of life— 
linked the role of the doctor with 
' the role of the priest, and showed 
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the incompleteness of physical 
treatment alone. And now, after 
nineteen centuries, Lord Horder 
reminds us that ‘ the doctor must 
be priest in his attitude towards his 
patient's spirit." 

Healing and preaching marked a 
step forward in the progress of 
mankind—a step towards the ideal, 
namely, the Kingdom of God. 
Aldous Huxley opens his book 
Ends and Means with these words : 


About the ideal goal of human effort 
there exists in our civilization, and for 
nearly thirty centuries there has existed, 
a very general agreement. From Isaiah 
to Karl Marx, the prophets have spoken 
with one voice. In the Golden Age to 
which they look forward there will be 
liberty, peace, justice and brotherly 
love. 


'This ideal is our ultimate cri- 
terion. All progress should be 
measured by its standards and in 
its direction. It would seem, how- 
ever, that Medicine has lost sight 
of this goal. Men of science have 
taken as their province. rational 
knowledge as distinct from the 
spiritual, and, particularly in recent 
times, advances in Medicine have 
been in the materialistic sphere, 
made without reference to the 
original source of inspiration. After 
the passage of nineteen hundred 
years, one is entitled to ask: 
"What is progress? What has 
culture lacked, that barbarism now 
threatens to destroy it? Has 
Medicine any part to play in re- 
storing the balance ? " It is clear 
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that unless all human effort or 
endeavour is related to an aim for 
world progress, confusion is bound 
to result. 

The object of this paper is to 
relate the practice of Medicine to 
the original command ; to demon- 
strate a clinical method that aims at 
being complete, and is relevant to 
the ultimate purpose and pro- 
gramme of man, namely, the 
organization of a world order based 
on the principles of truth, love and 
faith. 

If it is true that '' behind much 
disease, as behind world unrest, 
are fear, self-indulgence, jealousy 
and resentment” (extract from 
manifesto on Moral Re-Armament 
by eminent medical men— British 
Medical Journal, August 5, 1939), 
then our work as doctors has a 
direct bearing on man's universal 
task. Sir Walter Langdon-Brown, 
in his recent Thomas Vicary lec- 
ture, gives his opinion that ''the 
study of the inter-action of mind 
and body is full of promise for the 
future." It may be that the next 
advance in Medicine will be in the 
realm of the spirit, and that this 
advance will play no small part in 
the building of a new world. 


The relationship between the 
physical and psychological pro- 
cesses of the body in health and 
disease has been explored, demon- 
strated and accepted. This advance 
may well be carried further ; the 
primitive emotions of man, such as 
fear, hate, jealousy and greed, have 
been shown to affect the nervous 
system. Their presence or ab- 
sence, or their substitution by 


positive emotions, such as love, joy 
and hope, bring about effects in the 
state and functions of the body. 
Thus the physical condition of the 
individual is affected by his habitual 
emotional state. 

Our knowledge of physiology 
and psychology has brought us to 
this conclusion, but there remains 
the need to discover how human 
nature can be so controlled that it is 
unaffected by these negative emotions. 
If Medicine had at its disposal a 
simple technique which could unmask 
and eradicate these forces, a new 
chapter in therapy would be opened. 
Furthermore, if there were avail- 
able a power to overcome the foices 
of self-will, which often lead to 
moral failure, and sometimes to 
illness or injury, this new therapy 
would fulfil some of our hopes for 
the future. 

While practising all the standard 
scientific methods of Medicine, I 
have been experimenting along 
these lines with the willing co- 
operation of certain of my patients. 
My results to date lead me to be- 
lieve that a simple technique of 
dealing spiritually with certain 
patients can be practised, so that . 
they become released from emo- 
tions which, in certain cases, cause 
or complicate illness. 

It seems clear to me, also, that 
the application of a vital faith by 
doctor and patient profoundly 
alters the approach, the clinical 
picture and the remedial problem. 
It supplements the accepted 
methods of Medicine, and estab- 
lishes a new and stable health for 
the patient. The practice of this 
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method of treatment has met with 
the criticism that it does not come 
within the scope of present-day 
medicine. But man is body, mind 
and spirit ; the three aspects of his 
-nature are so intimately interwoven 
that to treat one without the other 
seemed to be incomplete. The 
task has been to find a way whereby 
Spiritual treatment can go hand-in- 
hand with physical and psycho- 
logical. 

Countless doctors throughout 
the agés have imparted a faith to 
their patients. Their own trust 
and conviction have been infec- 
tious, helping many a patient to the 
right attitude of mind, and acting 
as an adjuvant to the physical 
means employed. But the com- 
municating of faith as a therapeutic 
agent has never been systematically 
taught, officially recognized, or 
made the subject of scientific re- 
search. 


The general practitioner, who 
comes so intimately into contact 
with patients in their homes in all 
stages of disease, has never been 
taught how to free an individual 
from fear and how to give him a 
purpose in life that will absorb the 
whole of his personality. Suppose 
that while treating the physical 
complaint, the practitioner actually 
had the means of showing his 
patient how he could become fear- 
free. Suppose the patient dis- 
covered a purpose by taking part 
in a plan which was both discern- 
ible to himself and coincident with 
world progress. Then medical 
men would have a great part to 
play in the building of a new world. 


In my own practice, I have ob- 
served a number of cases in which 
changes have been induced in the 
personalities of patients concur- 
rently with the treatment of their 
organic complaints. This change 
modifies the treatment, and intro- 
duces a new factor which makes 
possible greater co-operation be- 
tween doctor and patient. 

When the spiritual factor is in- 
cluded in treatment, there are two 
processes which are inseparable— 
personality change and spiritual 
inspiration. 

Personality change is progressive, 
but at first there are three distinct 
stages. The first is the stage of 
insight, in which the patient re- 
cognizes that negative forces such 
as fear, resentment, jealousy, sel- 
fishness and self-indulgence, are at 
workin hisnature. Thenext stage 
is the frank admission in concrete 
terms of the exact placeswhere these 
forces operate or have operated. The 
third stage is the stage of decision 
where the patient determines to 
have done with these forces. 


'These three stages—insight, ad- 
mission and decision—are in fact 
the stages of the process of con- 
version, for insight and admission 
are repentance, and decision is 
made in faith claiming the power 
of God to make it effective. The 
decision is made concrete by re- 
striction wherever requisite, thus 
there is no doubt about the conver- 
sion of the patient, who puts right 
the past wrongs in the power of the 
Spirit. 

Through spiritual 
this change takes place. 


inspiration 
A Power 
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The German Invasion 
of Denmark 


with all the upheaval 
that followed inevitably 
in its train, has 


caused the loss of 
£3,000 annually 


hitherto subscribed by 
the Danes towards 
the work of Moravian 
Missionaries—not a few of whom are of Danish 
nationality. 


PREACHING BY AID OF PICTURES 


This creates a most serious problem! Will you, by a 
generous self-sacrificing gift, help us as 


we seek to counterbalance this great loss? 


MonAviaN Missions 


SIR GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 


Hon. Secretary 


HORACE E. LINDSEY 
Office: 70a, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2 


^. This is a British Society directed by a British Board. 
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outside the individual comes to his 
aid. It directs and activates the 
three primary stages of the per- 
sonality change. ‘Thus it gives in- 
sight into the existence of the 
negative forces; it helps the 

atient to become humble and 

onest enough to admit where they 
operate ; it empowers the will to 
reject them for the future. 

Clearly, such a change is not 
immediately complete, but through 
daily inspiration progress is made. 
Through its influence the patient 
finds both the broad outlines of a 
new life and daily direction in the 
art of living. Positive forces, love, 
joy, peace, team-work, unselfish- 
ness, replace the negative ones, 
leading to a basic reconstruction of 
his character and behaviour, with 
corresponding improvement in 
health. 

Such treatment, suggested here 
in broadest outline, calls for the 
utmost patience, insight and sensi- 
tiveness on the part of the prac- 
titioner. Every person is different, 
and, while the broad principles are 
valid in every case, the application 
to the individual is one which calls 
forth a skill which can be perfected 
by experience. Spiritual treatment 
is the most delicate of all surgery ; 
it is soul surgery. 

The broad outline of the method 
has been stated, in which it will be 
recognized, as the change pro- 
gresses, the patient develops a 
practical faith. 

It is a well-recognized principle 
of psychological practice that the 
physician must first submit to 
analysis if he is to carry out 


analytical treatment on others. 
The same holds true of the 
physician who would apply the 
spiritual in treatment. 

Some years ago, I identified 
negative forces at work in my own 
life, which led to strain and 
division in the home, caused bad 
temper, irritation, frustration and 
wastage of time and money. The 
acquisition of a vital faith removed 
these problems, and showed me 
how the same forces operating in 
the lives of my patients compli- 
cated their illness, and, in some 
cases, actually caused them. Be- 
cause I had learned how to cast the 
beam out of my own eye, I could 
see clearly how to deal with the 
motes in their eyes. 

A vital faith came to me when I 
discovered the meaning of a phrase 
I had learned in my childhood, 
namely, “Jesus is my Saviour.” 
Hitherto I had not experienced the 
Power of Christ to change my 
nature, although I had the know- 
ledge of salvation. This came 
when I became obedient to Him as 
Lord. I listened to His voice in 
my heart, became convicted of the 
negative forces (sins) operating in 
my own life, accepted His forgive- 
ness and His Lordship (leadership) 
for the future. In this way He 
frees me, and gives me direction to 
deal with others who also want to 
experience His saving power. 

This experience leads me to the 
conclusion that as men and women 
put themselves under His control, 
they will find new health for them- 
selves, and a share in bringing 


about the Kingdom of God. 
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EVANGELISTIC OPPORTUNITY IN WESTERN IN DIA 


We referred in a previous issue to the interesting survey of evangelistic oppor- 
tunities published by the National Christian Council of India, and would draw 
attention to another such report, ‘The Survey of Evangelistic Opportunities in 
Maharashtra," This name is used to describe the west-central area of India, including 
a large part of the Bombay Presidency, the northern section of Hyderabad State, 
Berar and the Nagpur-Chanda area of the Central Provinces. The Survey extends 
to 100 pages. 
area, and sets forth the difficulties and hindrances. After describing the present 
state of the life, worship and activities of the Churches, it goes on to give com- 
prehensive proposals for advance. The second section deals with each of the eleven 
areas separately and records recommendations for the Churches in each district. 
Could a survey such as this be provided for every area in India a great step would 
be taken towards effective evangelisms centring on the Church and towards the full 
co-operation of all Christian forces working in each field. No mission or society 
working in this great area can afford to do without the guidance which this report 


It describes the opportunity for fruitful evangelistic work in the 


gives.—Alexander McLeish. 


CARING FOR GERMAN MISSIONS IN TANGANYIKA 


Writing from Tanganyika, Bishop Chambers, tells us how every endeavour is being 
made to maintain the underlying bond of Christian fellowship with German Christians, 


through caring for their congregations. 


Not long ago the Bishop visited the German Church, Dar-es-Salaam, and found the 


church full of Africans. 


The regular Sunday worship was proceeding, following by a 
sermon by an African ordained to the Lutheran ministry three years ago. 


The service 


was followed by Holy Communion, at which there were a hundred communicants. 
Afterwards, the Bishop knelt with the native pastor, and prayed for God’s blessing on 


the work. 


The good wishes of a multitude 
of friends will follow the Rev. 
H. C. C. McCullough who, at the 
end of October, entered upon his 
duties as Chaplain to the Forces. 
Mr. McCullough will continue to 
write his monthly Mildmay Letter 
to Servicemen, and to keep in 
touch with Mildmay during his 
period of active service. 


The beautiful campus at Mild- 
may—which includes the Clark 


Hall, the Memorial Hospital, and 
various other buildings—narrowly 
escaped destruction a few weeks 
ago, when an aerial torpedo lodged 
within a few yards of the entrance 
gates. Complete evacuation was 
necessary for two or three days. 
Happily, the bomb did not explode, 
although had it not been for the 
gallant work of those who dealt 
with the high explosive portions, 
irreparable disaster might have 
followed. For this token of divine 
favour, we humbly bless the Lord. 
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Indo-China and Thailand are “in the news." 


Here we 


give information which does not appear in the daily Press. 


Indo-China— Vital Facts 


By A. C. Snead 


\ 

3 E this is what your religion 

$ does for these people, I hope 

you will be able speedily to 
evangelize the whole country.” 
These words were spoken by a 
French business man in French 
Indo-China to a missionary, con- 
cerning an aged Annamese Christ- 
ian. This old man had become 
convicted of sin during some 
special meetings and confessed that 
he had, years before, committed 
a fraud against a French firm. He 
asked the missionary to go with 
him while he confessed his fraud 
and signed an agreement to settle 
the debt. 

This Annamese Christian is one 
among the more than 12,000 
Church members in the field of 
the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance in French Indo-China 
and East Thailand. Although most 
of the Churches and the member- 
ship are found among the An- 
namese in Tonkin, Annam and 
Cochin China, yet there are hun- 
dreds of converts in the more 
recently occupied tribal areas and 
in Cambodia, Laos and East Thai- 
land. Thus the transforming 
power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
is being manifest throughout the 
entire land, and the spirit of revival 
in the Churches is a harbinger of 
better things in the coming days. 

In 1927 there was only one 
ordained native pastor in the field, 
and only three mission centres in 
the whole of Tonkin and Annam : 
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Cochin China was the only section 
of the country where full liberty 
was given for Gospel work. To- 
day there are 67 self-supporting 
organized Churches and Io self- 
supporting groups, having 38 or- 
dained native pastors and 27 not 
ordained. In addition to these, 
there are 114 evangelists and 
catechists and 20 colporteurs zeal- 
ously publishing the Glad Tidings 
in many languages. Opportunities 
for ministry are almost unlimited 
and, while the mission centres in 
Cochin China have been reduced 
to three, through the acceptance by 
the growing Churches of their true 
responsibility, the Mission centres 
in Annam and Tonkin have in- 
creased to twelve, five of these 
being in pioneer tribal areas. 

The universality of the Spirit’s 
operations in building the Church 
is evidenced in the work accom- 
plished through the ministry of 
Dr. John Soong, a Spirit-filled 
Chinese evangelist. Services were 
held by him in connection with the 
Annamese work in the three main 
districts of Tonkin, Annam and 
Cochin China. Many thousands 
attended the meetings and large 
numbers sought the Lord for sal- 
vation and the fulness of the Holy 
Spirit. Many were healed of 
various diseases through the power 
of God in the meetings. 

Dr. Soong encouraged the organ- 
ization of evangelistic bands in all 
the Churches and this has resulted 
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Canada is pouring 
out everything 


without any reservation, placing all at the disposal of 
the Motherland in the terrific fight for freedom. 


No sacrifice Great Britain can 
make to Canada is too great 


We ask all Church-people to enable us to maintain 
and increase our grants-in-aid to the very needy 
Church in Western Canada. 


That Church loses the financial support of many 
members who have enlisted and are now serving in 
the Forces. 
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in widespread witnessing by the 
spiritually quickened members and 
a large ingathering of souls. Ad- 
ditional Churches are becoming 
self-supporting, Church offerings 
are increasing, and the spiritual life 
of the Christians is on a higher 
plane. 

The last two or three years have 
brought a marked growth in the 
work in Cambodia. Government 
restrictions have been lessened, 
thus giving more freedom for wide- 
spread preaching among the nearly 
four million Buddhists. Mission- 
aries, Cambodian Christians, and at 
least one French business man, 
have witnessed faithfully to the 
saving grace of God, and there are 
now fifteen organized Churches, 
besides a number of other groups 
of true believers. 

The work in Laos has recently 
taken on new life, and the five 
organized  Churches—one An- 
namese and three Laotian—range 
in membership from 11 to 104. A 
Laotian Chief at Nakong, who has 
long been interested in the Gospel, 
has taken the final step and is now 
witnessing a good profession for the 
Lord Jesus Christ. A young man 
at Vientiane, who had been sick for 
a long time, was healed in answer 
to prayer, and, as a result, his 
family, previously very antagon- 
istic, have become friendly and is 
open to the Gospel. 

Through mission comity arrange- 
ments with the Presbyterian Board 
and the Church in Thailand (Siam), 
the Alliance, some years ago, was 
given responsibility for the evan- 
gelization of four provinces in East 


Thailand, with a population of 
nearly 5,000,000. Within the past 
two years three large new districts 
have been entered, and missionary 
couples have been placed in the 
three principal centres: Roiet, 
Udorn and Surindra. Korat, Kon- 
ken and Ubon were entered pre- 
viously. 

Nai Boon, a Bible School student, 
made a month’s trip to a distant 
town where the Gospel had never 
been preached. He took with him 
an ox-cart-load of Scripture por- 
tions, using his own oxen for this 
purpose. All along the road people 
seemed ready to listen, and hun- 
dreds of Scripture portions were 
sold as he witnessed for Christ. 

After his return to the Bible 
School, word came to him from his 
village that one of his oxen had 
been killed. He went home to 
investigate and found that groups 
of men from three different villages 
had come one day, vowing that 
they would kill what they called 
“ Jesus’ oxen.” The village head- 
man told Nai Boon that he must 
swear that he had seen the men 
who killed the ox. Four years ago, 
Nai Boon was an idol worshipper 
and lived a sinful life. Now he 
said: ‘I could not swear falsely, 
for I had not seen them myself, so 
I dropped the case and decided that 
I would pray for the salvation of 
these men instead. They hate me 
because they see my life is changed 
and I am serving Jesus. I am not 
the old Boon, I am new.” 

One of the most encouraging 
developments in the French Indo- 
China field is the progress being 
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made in reaching numerous tribes 
with the Gospel message. There 
are said to be at least eighty distinct 
tribes, with many sub-divisions, in 
this land. The work among the 
Tho and Man Son Dau tribes in 
north-east Tonkin, and among the 
Moi and Raday in southern Annam 
is the most outstanding in the 
results thus far obtained. How- 
ever, the Mission is working among 
many other tribes in Tonkin and 
Annam, and the Annamese 
Churches have undertaken to give 
the Gospel to the Khaleus and 
other tribes in Annam. Already 
one recently converted couple are 
being trained by the Annamese 
evangelist in order that they may 
effectively witness to their own 
people. 


The Alliance Press at Hanoi is 
an important factor in the evan- 
gelization of French Indo-China 
and East Thailand, and especially 
in the edification of believers 
through the publications, which 
aid much in their instruction and 
enrichment in spiritual things. 
Last year an entire edition of the 
Annamese Bible was printed and 
sold, and a much larger edition 
came off the press early this year. 
The final proofs of the entire Bible 
in Cambodian are now being read, 
and thus another language group 
will have God’s Word in their own 
tongue. Scripture portions have 
been translated and are being 
printed in several tribal languages, 
although most of the eighteen 
million or more pages which come 
from the press each year are for the 
Annamese work. The publica- 


tions cover a wide range, including 


Sunday School supplies, Bible 
Magazine, and other Christian 
literature. 


Increased emphasis is now being 
placed on Sunday School work, 
concerning which we give the 
following word from the Field 
Chairman, the Rev. E. F. Irwin : 


' A missionary returning from fur- 
lough praised the Lord for the way in 
which the work on his station had been 
blessed during his absence. He felt 
that it was largely due to the new 
development in Sunday School work, 
which, in a couple of years, has evolved 
from one big Bible Class in each church 
to regular graded Sunday Schools. 


“ Tt is true that wherever the Sunday 
School has been given its rightful place 
there has been revival in the Church. 
This year, twenty new Sunday Schools 
were organized, with almost eight 
hundred new scholars. Even conserva- 
tive old deacons, who did not take 
kindly to the graded Sunday School 
idea, now praise God for the progress 
evident in every department in their 
church, and say: ‘Our new Sunday 
School has brought new life to the . 
Church.’ ” 


Perhaps the largest single factor 
in the development of the work in 
French Indo-China, since mission- 
ary ministry began there in 1911, is 
the Bible Training School. Bible 
Schools are now conducted in 
six centres, as follows: Tourane, 
Annam, for the Annamese work ; 
Battambang, Cambodia, for the 
Cambodians ; Khon Kaen, Thai- 
land, for the Siamese ; Vientiane, 
Laos, for the Laotians, Dalat, 
Annam, for the Moi tribespeople, 
and Banmethuot, Annam, for the 
Raday, Jarai and other tribes. 
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The largest of these schools are 
those in Tourane, with 89 students 
and in Battambang, with 49. The 
other enrolments range from 7 to 
22. In all the six schools there are 
. II9 men and 70 women: a total 

of 189 being trained for effective 
Christian service. 


Concerning the oidest school, the 
Chairman reports : 

“ The Bible School at Tourane is the 
power-house, or perhaps I should say, 
the munitions plant, where three 
missionaries and a faithful corps of 
fellow-teachers are being greatly blessed 
of God in training the young men and 
women who are the hope of our 
Annamese work.” 


A comprehensive course of Bible 
training requires three years of 
eight months each, and, in addition, 
the students must be out in prac- 
tical Christian work for two years 
during the course before gradua- 
tion, thus making five years of in- 
tensive training before receiving 
their diplomas. 

The Bible Schools in less de- 


veloped areas, while presenting a 
definite course, vary in their 
methods. In one of the schools 
among the tribespeople the students 
spend six weeks or two months in 
school, then go out to witness for a 
similar period, thus alternating 
study and practice. 

Early last year the missionary in 
charge of the Banmethuot district 
said to the little group of young 
men in the Bible School : '' Let us 
ask God for the baptism. of two 
hundred converts this year." About 
twenty-five had been baptized the 
year before. As the students went 


out two by two into the villages, the 
Spirit of God wrought in the hearts 
of many and several hundred 
accepted Christ within the next 
few months. Before the year 
ended, more than four hundred 


. new converts had been baptized. 


It is true that the staff of 74 
missionaries, to reach a population 
of more than 27,000,000 seems very 
small, but new missionaries are 
being sent out each year, and the 
staff of full-time native workers, 
now numbering 206, is also steadily 
increasing. Add to this the faith- 
ful witness on the part of many of 
the over 12,000 Church members, 
and it will be seen that steady pro- 
gress is being made in the evan- 
gelization of this great field of 
missionary endeavour. It is the 
purpose of our Society to place 
missionaries in every main strategic 
centre as fast as the doors open. 


The swiftly changing events in 
world affairs have placed French 
Indo-China in the danger zone of 
war-time operations, but it is our 
hope that essential Gospel minis- 
tries can continue without serious 
interruption, no matter what 
Governmental changes may come. 
The command of Christ: “ Go 
ye," and the promise of His en- 
abling and His abiding presence 
are for the entire age, even unto its 
end, and we desire the fellowship 
of God's people in prevailing 
prayer and helpful co-operation 
that, in this populous field, as 
well as in all of the twenty 
mission fields of the Alliance, 
we may truly ' occupy" till 
Christ come. 
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In spite of the war, Bible- 
reading increases in Europe. 


Encouraging News from War-Torn Europe 
By A. L. Haig 


INEABLY the whole of Europe 
is now under the domination of 

anti-Christian Powers, particu- 
larly Germany and Soviet Russia. 
Under such circumstances, it 
might be thought that Bible-read- 
ing itself, and the sale of the Bible, 
had become impossible. 

Before the war, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society was at work 
in nearly every country ; Russia 
alone could not be occupied, owing 
to the anti-God policy of its rulers. 
Yet even in Russia the Bible is still 
being read by multitudes. Not 
only have thousands of Russian 
Bibles, New Testaments and por- 
tions percolated through the for- 
bidden frontier during the past few 
years, but many portions are copied 
out by hand by Russian Bible- 
lovers and passed on to those with- 
out any portion of God’s Word. 
Young women learn by heart large 
parts of the New Testament, and 
go from one Christian home to 
another strengthening believers in 
the faith. 

What is the position in other 
parts of Europe ? The writer is in 
charge of the Bible Society's work 
in Northern, Central and Eastern 
Europe, and so can speak at first 
hand of the position in these areas 
during war time. We can report 
with deep gratitude to God that, 
during the first year of war, Bible 
distribution continued, in greater 
or lesser volume, in all these 
countries. 

Last winter our hearts were 


stirred by the gallant fight made by 
Finland. For over three months 
the Finns held the enemy at bay, 
in spite of the fact that opposing 
every Finnish soldier there were at 
least ten Russians. All through 
that particularly cold and dreadful 
winter the Bible Depot carried on 
its work at Helsinki. It remained 
open in spite of continuous air 
raids, in spite of little or no heating, 
in a temperature many degrees 
below zero. 

Printers and binders found it 
more and more difficult to deliver 
the books owing to the shortage of 
materials and the mobilization of 
their workers for the army. Yet, 
by hook or by crook, Scriptures 
were produced and soldiers in the 
front line, as well as men and 
women in their homes, working and 
praying for deliverance, were sup- 
plied. Not only so, but when 
thousands of Russian prisoners-of- 
war began to arrive in Finnish 
camps and hospitals the Bible 
Depot was able to supply Bibles 
and New Testaments in their own 
language. These prisoners have 
long since returned to Russia, but 
we may be confident that the in- 
fluence of the Word of God read, 
and the practical Christianity dis- 
played towards them, will not fail 
to bear fruit in their lives. 

By the peace treaty with Russia 
the important fortified port of 
Hango, lying west of Helsinki, had 
to be handed over to the Russians. 
With heavy hearts the Finns 
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evacuated the town. The Bible 
Society agent, however, had an in- 
-spired thought. Shortly before the 
Russians entered, he got together 
a party of Christian friends who 
went through the deserted town, 
placing Russian Scripture portions 
in the empty rooms of the houses, 
hospitals and other buildings. So, 
when the Russian troops entered 
shortly afterwards, they found the 
Word of God awaiting them. Thus 
did the Finns heap coals of fire on 
the heads of their enemies. During 
the past winter, the circulation of 
Bibles was greater than ever before. 


In spite of the steady advance of 
the Russians, the Bible Society 
workers in the Baltic countries of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania con- 
tinue calmly at their posts. We 
had great fears that the disappear- 
ance of their independence this 
summer would entail the closing 
down of our work. Up to Septem- 
ber, however, we know that our 
workers have not been prevented 
from carrying on the circulation of 
the Holy Scriptures. One of our 
colporteurs is at work on the 
islands of Dago and Osel, where 
the Russians have established mili- 
tary bases. On his journeys he 
rides his own horse, and sometimes 
has the opportunity of selling the 
Scriptures to Russians, as well as 
to the Estonians. Our circulation 
in these three countries in the year 
ending December 31 last, amounted 
to the splendid figure of 216,000 
copies. 

And now let us think of the 
group of countries directly under 
the rule of the Nazi authorities. 
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In Germany to-day, the Bible is 
being read and followed by the 
Christian minority with a fervour 
unknown for generations. When 
the writer first went to live in Berlin 
in 1923, the Churches were in a 
deplorably low spiritual condition. 
They had largely lost the respect of 
the people, and congregations were 
very small. Indeed, it was not 
uncommon for Church services 
to be held in the vestry, which was 
found to be quite large enough to 
accommodate those who attended. 

The change in the Church that 
has taken place since then is 
astonishing. It would be difficult 
to- find anywhere in England 
Churches where the members ex- 
hibit such Bible knowledge, such 
respect for God’s Word, and such 
obedience to God’s will, as those 
who. suffer for their faith in Ger- 
many to-day. In one of his letters 
from prison, Pastor Niemédller 
writes : 

“ At the present time I am more than 
ever conscious of the way we are 
dependent upon the Word, and of the 
fact that, at bottom, there is nothing 
else but, as Luther once put it : ‘ God's 
Word and Christians’ praying.’ ” 
“Dependent on the Word "— 

that is the position of the live 
section of the Church in Germany 
to-day. And what has led them 
so to depend on God's Word ? 
Perhaps we may say that, under 
God, two men have been chiefly 
responsible for the change: Karl 
Barth and Adolf Hitler ! 

For a generation, Karl Barth, 
like a prophet of old, has called the 
German Church to put its trust in 
God rather than man, in God's 
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Word rather than in a social gospel, _ 


and the young men who now lead 
the persecuted Church in Germany 
are largely his students. Adolf 
Hitler has applied the spur. Like 
the Assyrian of old, he is the rod 
in the hands of the Lord, and the 
chastening is yielding the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness. 

So the Word of God is not bound. 
In recent years the circulation of 
the Bible in Germany has increased 
very considerably. In 1939, in- 
cluding four months of war, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society 
circulated 260,000 copies, nearly 
double the figure of the previous 
year, while it is known that the 
circulation of the German Bible 
Societies showed a considerable in- 
crease. The same story also comes 
from Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
In each case the circulation last 
year was the largest ever achieved. 
In Eastern Europe, too, where 
Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia 
are still nominally independent 
States, the demand for the Bible 
has been unusually large. 

How has the Bible Society been 


able to meet this universally in- 
creased demand for the Holy Scrip- 
tures? In view of the likelihood 
of war for some time past, every 
effort was made to increase the 
stocks available. Further, for some 
years, a policy of decentralization, 
as far as the production of the 
Scriptures was concerned, was 
carried out. Now that transport 
is non-existent, and countries are 
cut off from one another, the wis- 
dom of this policy is seen, and each 
agent is in a better position to re- 
new his stocks locally. 

Above all, we thank God for the 
self-sacrifice and loyalty of our 
agents. Let one example suffice. 
One was called up for military 
service this spring. His wife, when 
informing us of this fact through a 
neutral country, added that, with 
God’s help, she intended to carry 
on her husband’s work, assisted by 
volunteers, in spite of the fact that 
she has young children to care for. 
Truly these agents of the Bible 
Society endure even in anti-Chris- 
tian strongholds “as seeing Him 
who is invisible." 


A VALUABLE DIRECTORY 


In spite of the difficulties created by war conditions the new Directory o 
Christian Missions and Churches in India, Burma and Ceylon has just been issued 
by the National Christian Council of India. Mr. McLeish writes the introduction, 
based upon the latest statistics, which shows that there are 5,417 missionaries of 
whom 4,935 are in India, 298 in Burma and 184 in Ceylon. This is 176 less than 
that of two years ago and of it only 1,945 are men. The book now runs to 532 
pages and costs Rs.2.8 or 4/6 post free. The names of all missions and workers 
are found under each Province and District. Institutions number 3,050 and full 
details of their character, location and management are recorded. Thus a bird's- 
eye view is given of the whole Christian enterprise and its personnel, as well as 
much general information regarding India which will be of interest to our readers 
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This article expresses unfaltering 
faith in Czechoslovak Liberation. 


Oppression in Czechoslovakia 
By A Czechoslovak Correspondent 


JE anyone still thinks that agree- 
ment is possible with Nazi Ger- 
many he should examine the 
methods of oppression used by the 
Germans in the States occupied by 
them. On the day after the occu- 
pation of Prague, March 16th, 
1939, Hitler promised Czecho- 
slovakia that he would guarantee 
its free autonomous development 
and in particular that the freedom 
of Czechoslovak culture would re- 
main intact. But as it proved that 
a nation could not be enslaved 
merely by being deprived of its 
political and social rights, the Nazis 
soon proceeded to a systematic 
extermination of Czech culture. 

They are not merely eager to 
gain the material resources of the 
country and to prevent the possi- 
bility of any opposition to their war 
in Western Europe. Their final 
aim is the complete extermination 
of the Czech and Slovak nation for 
the benefit of German lebensraum. 
They, therefore, even destroy the 
culture of these nations—nations 
which, in times of trial and national 
oppression in former centuries, 
always took refuge in their culture 
in order to find in it new strength 
and resources for their struggle for 
their national existence. 

The principal effort of the Ger- 
mans has been directed to the 
Germanization of the Czech lands. 
They have closed scores of Czech 
schools in purely Czech districts 
and have opened new German 
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schools for the children of the 
German officers, Gestapo and 
other officials who have been sent 
to the Czech lands. Czech child- 
ren, however, are not even allowed 
to be taught the history of their 
nation. 

All chapters recalling national 
renaissance and the finest periods 
of Czech history have been cut out 
of the school text-books. Quite 
recently the book-sellers in the 
Czech lands received the order to 
buy no more text-books for the 
time being and they have been in- 
formed that next year new text- 
books will be published. We can 
easily imagine what these text- 
books will be like. Cases- have 
occurred of children being exam- 
ined and even tortured by the 
Gestapo, who wanted them to 
reveal what their parents talked 
about at home and whether their 
teachers had given lessons which 
did not accord with the instructions 
of the German authorities. Ges- 
tapo agents and S.S. men in some 
cases patrol the corridors of the 
schools. 

There can be no more terrible 
proof of German barbarism than 
the fact that last year the Germans 
closed all the Czech Universities, 
including even the venerable Caro- 
line University, founded in 1348 
as the first university in Central 
Europe. The pretext given for 
this action was the outbreak of 
student disturbances in November, 
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1939, which in fact had been pur- 
posely stirred up by K. H. Frank, 
the German State Secretary. 
Several thousand students were on 
that occasion thrown into concen- 
tration camps and scores of them 
were killed. The sole aim of this 
Nazi action was to deprive the 
Czech nation of its educated class. 
To-day all Czech Universities in 
Bohemia and Moravia are closed 
and only the German University 
and Technical School in Prague 
and in Brno remain open for Ger- 
man students. 


The Czech nation is not even 
allowed to read the leading works 
of its national writers. World- 
famous names such as that of Karel 
Capek, whose works have been 
translated into many languages, 
are on the Nazi index, as well as the 
names of the nineteenth-century 
pioneers of Czech nationalism. 
The theatres are subject to German 
control and many plays and operas 
of patriotic content are forbidden. 
The radio is in the hands of the 
Germans. In Central Europe 
Czechoslovakia was noted for the 
high standard of its wireless pro- 
grammes and before Munich it had 
more than a million listeners. To- 
day the wireless is under the con- 
trol of the Germans and not only 
the news service, but all the pro- 
grammes, must first be approved by 
the Germans. 


The Czech Press is nothing but a 
translation of the German news- 
papers. In the editorial offices 
there are German censors, and not 
only are Czech newspapers forced 
to reprint all the official reports 


given by the German news agency, 
but prominent Czechoslovak jour- 
nalists and writers are even forced 
to sign articles given them by the 
German authorities. If they refuse 
to do so they expose themselves to 
the danger of being imprisoned in 
concentration camps or even to the 
death penalty. 


The flower of the nation is to- 
day suffering in concentration 
camps. Amongst those imprisoned 
are not only prominent politicians, 
but also local politicians, as well as 
cultural and social workers. 


Outwardly Prague now gives the 
impression of a German town. All 
street names are given first in Ger- 
man and only afterwards in Czech. 
The tram and bus conductors are 
compelled to call out the stops 
first in German and then in Czech. 
The town is full of German 
officers, Gestapo officials, S.A. and 
S.S. men and their families, and the 
behaviour of these people in public 
places is extremely offensive and 
arrogant. Such is the appearance 
of a town which in normal times 
had one million inhabitants of 
whom only 20,000 were Germans 
and 20,000 Jews of German 
nationality, who, of course, the 
Nazis do not consider to be 
Germans. 

The Germans also endeavoured 
to gain control over the religious 
lfe of the nation. After the 
terrible disappointments experi- 
enced by the Czech nation in 1938, 
and after the great blow suffered by 
it in March, 1939, on the occasion 
of the occupation of the Czech 
lands, the nation sought comfort in 
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prayer. The churches are now 
filled more than ever before. The 
Czechoslovak priests make use of all 
their spiritual authority to support 
the moral strength of the nation. 


In the first months, when Ges- 
tapo control was not yet fully 
organized, the priests openly pro- 
tested against German violence. 
Many of them are to-day languish- 
ing in concentration camps on this 
account and are exposed to torture 
or are compelled to undertake 
heavy manual labour. Some of 
them have succumbed to these 
torments and have died in concen- 
tration camps. The political leader 
of the Czech Catholics, Msgr. Jan 
Sramek, secretly left the country 
and, despite his seventy years, he 
made good a dramatic escape across 
the Polish frontier and is to-day 
living in London as the Prime 
Minister of the newly recognized 
Czechoslovak Government, and is 
working for the liberation of his 
country and the restoration of 
spiritual freedom to Czecho- 
' slovakia. 

A nation may be temporarily 


deprived of political freedom, it 
may be materially exploited and 
even impoverished. But as long 
as its moral strength is not de- 
stroyed it can offer resistance to 
oppression. The Germans are 
well aware of this and that is why 
they are systematically and ruth- 
lessly endeavouring to exterminate 
the very foundations of the cul- 
tural and spiritual life of the Czech 
and Slovak nation. But a nation 
which in its history has experienced 
such sore trials, so much oppression 
and slavery, cannot easily be sub- 
jugated, not even by the methods 
invented by the Nazis. 


"The recognition of the Czecho- 
slovak Government by Great 
Britain, and the return of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Dr. Eduard 
Benes, to his presidential office, 
forms an invaluable moral support 
for the entire Czechoslovak nation, 
strengthens its conviction that the 
day of liberation for the Czecho- 
slovak nation is approaching, and 
gives it further encouragment to 
hold out to the end, cost what it 
may. 


OUR CRUSADE 


“ We British folk are no lovers of war—we hate it. We are not a military nation. 
We went to the utmost lengths—many people think we went too far—in our efforts to 
keep the peace and avert war. We have gone to war because we felt we could do no other. 
We went to war so that honour and truth and justice might not perish from the earth. 
We went to war to put an end to oppression and cruelty and brutality, and to make a world 
in which the various nations could live in quietness and without fear. We are not out 
for anything for ourselves. We are not out for territory. We are not out to destroy 
Germany. We are out to destroy those evil things which have expressed themselves 
in the concentration camps of Germany, the nameless cruelties inflicted upon the Jews, 
the rape of Czechoslovakia, the ravaging of Poland. . . . If ever a war deserved to be 
called a crusade, this war—unsought by us—is such a war... . " 

J. D. Jones. 
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Where there is enough coal 
to last the world for ever. 


Another Strategic Opportunity 


ise our survey of 
strategic opportunities, the spot 

I should like to linger over now 
is found in the vast Loess plains of 
North China. Many a time I have 
travelled across these plains in 
Chinese carts. Splendid crops are 
grown there in a good year—millet, 
beans, peanuts, etc., but there are 
often poor harvests. Sometimes 
from drought, sometimes from 
floods and now added to these 
occasional calamities is the awful 
scourge of war. If the world were 
Christian, money now wasted on 
destruction of life and property 
could be spent on conservancy and 
other constructive works which 
would make the earth a paradise; 
but in certain parts of the area we 
are now considering there is not a 
cat or a dog left, they have all been 
eaten, and starving men and women 
have been gnawing the bark from 
the trees. 

Japan covets China—it would be 
such a rich prize. China is a rich 
agricultural country and was self- 
supporting before the advent of 
Western commerce. Its vast 
mineral wealth is largely unde- 
veloped. Travelling along the 
Loess roads of the region to which 
I have referred, I could have picked 
the coal out of the roadside with 
my fingers. It has been said that 
“There is enough coal in the 
Province of Shansi to last the world 
for ever." 


This journal has a five-point 
policy, one of which is “ Evan- 
gelization with a view to the 
creation. of indigenous churches. 


For wellnigh twenty years we have | 


been prophesying that unless in- 
digenous churches were planted the 
results of missionary work would be 
largely evanescent. Now national- 
ism everywhere is accentuating our 
contention. 


'The London Missionary Society, 
which is progressive and open- 
minded, has in this North China 
field put our policy into effect with 
splendid results. A correspondent 
writes : “ It is indeed a surprising 
fact that not merely are we still 
here but our work is going on with 
greater encouragement than ever. 
The hospital and school are full and 
church and evangelistic work is 
going forward with a vigour and 
impetus scarcely known before. 
The suffering and all the tragedy 
and uncertainty of life are creating 
a new sense of need in the hearts 
of men and women. We see 
marked signs of a spiritual awaken- 
ing. Churches that seemed dead 
have revived and living churches 
are growing stronger and more 
fruitful. 


These facts give some indication 
of the success of our attacks on one 
of the many needy areas which we 
are helping from Mildmay. 


Tuc 
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Our Survey Editor has returned recently from 
America, and. in this article gives a first- 
hand impression of prevailing conditions. 


America in Wartime 
By Alexander McLeish 


4p is well nigh impossible to 
generalize about the United 

States of America. Conditions 

vary so greatly between east, 
middle, west and south and there 
are many voices, all professing to 
speak in the name of the nation. 
To write, therefore, of politics 
amid such a chaos of opinions may 
not be wise, and yet politics to- 
day, more than ever, cannot be 
separated from moral and spiritual 
conditions. 

A visitor to the States can only 
give personal impressions and these 
largely depend on the people met, 
the public Press, and the reaction 
to events in the outside world, 
seen on the streets, in public 
functions and wherever the crowds 
congregate, as at the World's Fair. 

Any criticisms of the working 
of a democracy in these days of 
tension apply almost equally to 
England as to the States. Both 
countries suffer in the face of 
aggression in the East and West 
from the fact that democracy is a 
form of Government more suitable 
for a peaceful world than for a 
world at war. If the United 
States appear to linger behind 
countries more directly confronted 
by unprincipled wars of conquest, 
it is largely because of its history 
and geographical position. "There 
is more excuse for America's slow- 
ness of reaction than there would 
be for England. So many groups 


in the States have been driven out 
of Europe for religious, political 
and economic reasons that there is 
a natural hesitation to be drawn 
again into its orbit. 

Its citizens come from so many 
European lands that there are 
various degrees of sympathy with 
its warring peoples and hence there 
is by no means that unity of 
national sentiment to which we 
are accustomed. Again, the failure 
of the claims made for the sacrifices 
entailed in the last war has led 
to a deep-going disillusionment, 
which has been the mainspring of 
the widespread isolationism. ‘There 
is, too, a lack of the sense of 
responsibility for what goes on 
elsewhere. This is typified in the 
reluctance to join the League of 
Nations, and, while generally sym- 
pathizing with the aims of the 
Allies, in the holding back from 
full participation. There are 
blind spots in every nation’s 
outlook, caused by self-interest, 
which is true of ourselves and 
others, as well as of the States. 

One of the strangest of these, 
and one which affects both nations, 
is that, while condemning aggres- 
sion, the Government have per- 
mitted individual business interests 
to supply vital war materials to the 
aggressor powers. 

The Munroe doctrine also is 
being undermined, for while it was 
designed, in other days, tokeep them 
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free. from foreign interference, it 1s 
powerless against the intrusion of 
subversive ideas which are wide- 
spread in South America and 
pervasive in the States themselves. 

'To unite such a nation, and to 
give it effective direction, a great 
sense of its own danger and of the 
need of self-preservation would 
seem alone sufficient. 

The President has wisely sensed 
this and his whole policy has been 
directed to show that, while huge 
armaments are necessary against 
actual aggression, the first line of 
defence is the survival of Britain 
and its fleet. Hence he is giving 
a clear indication to America that 
its best policy is to throw the 
whole weight of its support into 
the cause of the Allies. 

Behind this complicated political 
situation lie the moral and spiritual 
factors which will alone sustain it. 
Pacifism and moral rearmament 
have a strong following, but it is 
surprising to find that this is 
definitely labelled pro-Nazi. The 
Press, as a whole, slumps together 
communists, pro-Nazis and paci- 
fists in one group as anti-Ally. 
The witness of the pacifist groups 
is so largely a refusal to contem- 
plate the sacrifice of American 
youth in “ Europe's" battles that 
it has lost its true spiritual quality 
and looks like an individualistic 
“ safety-first " plea. 

During the fateful month of 
May, American opinion underwent 
a steady change, a change which 
has gone on increasing, till to-day 
it is true to say that the great 
majority of the nation are no longer 


neutral but are prepared to give 
every possible help to the Allies, 
save that of sending men. The 
Church leaders are themselves 
divided on the question of partici- 
pation in the war, but it has to be 
admitted that they do not lead 
national opinion. Whatever the 
decision finally taken may be, it 
will not be their doing. Yet the. 
Church is doing much to inculcate 
spiritual values. It still labours 
under the handicap of a long period 
of humanistic teaching, and a 
“ this-worldly " outlook is very 
deeply rooted in the American 
mind. While many leaders have 
departed from it, it is not so easy 
to re-convert the mass of the 
people. This is seen in both the 
World Exhibitions of New York 
and San Francisco. Man is the 
centre of the new world and God 
is pushed to the circumference. 


Hence, when one comes upon a 
well-planned scheme to carry on a 
great preaching mission in twenty- 
one cities, one feels introduced to 
a region of activity divorced from 
the real life of the country. How 
is this evangelical appeal to be 
related to the political, social and 
economic problems? This is the 
situation largely unsolved by all the 
so-called Christian democracies 
to-day. 

In this respect America is facing 
the same dilemma as we are facing. 
How can Christian principles be 
made to function and to triumph 
in the home, the market-place and 
the forum? The answer to this 
will be the foundation of any new 
world after the war. 
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In his survey of the world, Dr. Cochrane 
this time deals with North Africa. 


The Kingdoms of the World 


His Dominion Shall be from Sea to Sea (Psalm 72 : 8) 
By Thomas Cochrane 


The Barbary States 

The four countries of the Bar- 
bary States of North Africa: 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunis and 
Libya, are quite unlike Egypt. 
Egypt stands at the centre of the 
religious and political life of the 
Near East, and Cairo is the intel- 
lectual centre of the Moslem world. 
The people of the Barbary States 
are scarcely influenced by the Near 
East, but by the European civiliza- 
tions of France and Italy, who rule 
them. They stand out, however, 
as among the most conservative and 
ultra-orthodox of the Moslem 
peoples. The square towers of 
their mosques indicate them as 
being followers of Ibn Malek, who 
was, perhaps, the most rigid of the 
four Imams who fixed Moslem 
theology. 

There are also historic reasons 
for their marked religious antipathy 
to Christianity. Their fathers 
utterly destroyed the great Church 
of Augustine throughout these 
lands. Christian minorities sur- 
vived the Moslem conquest in the 
Near East, but not in North Africa, 
and the pride of that utter conquest 
remains unto this day. Further, 
the fear of European re-conquest 
became an obsession, due to their 
nearness to Europe, and, for some 
five centuries, a hatred of Chris- 
tians was fostered in mosque and 
school. 


The calamity they had striven to 
avoid ultimately overwhelmed 
them, when Algiers fell to the 
French in 1830, and thereafter, in 
eighty-two years, Tunis, Morocco 
and Libya successively passed 
under French and Italian control. 
A consideration of these facts will 
suggest reasons for the intense pre- 
judice against Christianity which is 
met with in North Africa. 


Algeria 

It was in 1881 that this Moslem 
fortress was confronted, and the 
North Africa Mission entered 
Algeria. It commenced by work- 
ing among the Kabyle people, who 
number about a million, and are the 
descendants of the Christians of the 
early North African Church, who 
retreated to the mountain fastnesses 
of Algeria before the conquering 
Moslem armies in the eighth and 
eleventh centuries. They were 
eventually Islamized, not by force 
of arms, but by Moslem mission- 
aries known as Marabouts, after 
three centuries of effort. 

The North African Mission gave 
the Kabyles a translation of the 
whole Bible in their language, and 
maintained a successful work 
among them, subsequently extend- 
ing its work among Moslems in the 
four countries of the Barbary 
States. The Brethren, and a band 
of French missionaries, have like- 
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wise laboured among the Kabyles 
with manifest blessing, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America has a station at Fort 
National. 

The cross, tattooed upon the 
forehead, is a survival of early 
Christian usage, seen among the 
Kabyles, and, more commonly, 
among the quarter of a million 
Shawias, farther south in the Aurés 
Mountains, who are another branch 
of the sons of the early Christians. 


The Superb Camel-Men of the 


Sahara 


The Touaregs are a third branch 
of the sons of the early Christians. 
These are the superb camel-men 
of the Saharan oases. Their superi- 
ority is everywhere acknowledged. 
They treat their women with 
knightly courtesy, they are mono- 
gamists—unlike their Arab neigh- 
bours—and are peculiar in that the 
men are veiled, while Touareg 
women are unveiled. Among these 
people, the cross is a veritable 
cult. Their persons, houses, 
swords, shields, women's orna- 
ments, camel saddles, and prac- 
tically all they possess, bear the 
cross upon them. 


The Mystics 


The oases which border the 
Sahara Desert are the home of the 
brotherhoods of the Sufi mystics 
—men who, by contemplation and 
study, seek a more spiritual way to 
God than is commonly taught in the 
Moslem religion. These are being 
evangelized by the Algiers Mission 
Band. 


Evangelical Effort 


There are 6,247,432 Moslems in 
Algeria, who are being evangelized 
by the Missions already mentioned, 
and by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America. The European 
population is the largest in North 
Africa, numbering about a million, 
mostly French, The French Re- 
formed Church and the Lutheran 
Church have about twenty-two 
Churches, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has two. A Spanish Miss- 
ion, founded in 1888, is caring for 
more than 150,000 Spaniards. The 
London Jews’ Society is evangeliz- 
ing about 100,000 Jews, and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society 
has an important Bible House in 
Algiers, which supplies Scriptures 
to all the Missions, and circulates 
them throughout the land by its 
colporteurs. 


Morocco 


The Sharifian Empire of Morocco 
was founded at the close of the 
seventh century by the Arab in- 
vaders, who named it Moghreb-el 
Aksa (farthest west). In 1912 it 
came under French protection, with 
the exception of the Spanish zone, 
and Tangier which is internation- 
alized. A particularity of the Sul- 
tans of Morocco is their descent 
from the prophet Mohammed, 
through Ali, his son-in-law. The 
three largest cities are Fez, the 
northern capital, Casablanca, the 
modern French seaport, and Mar- 
rakesh, the southern capital. 


Cities of Splendid Mosques 


Fez is a city of splendid mosques 
and colleges, whose sumptuous in- 
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teriors of marble columns, mosaics 
and lapis lazuli reach a high artistic 
level. Casablanca reminds one of 
Marseilles, with an old-world Mos- 
lem town clinging to it. Marrakesh 
"stands in a plain, amid olives and 
— palms, overtopped by the snowy 
peaks of the Atlas, with '"Toubkal" 
towering, 14,000 feet high. 

In addition to these three cities, 
Meknes has gateways and religious 
buildings which, in their massive 
proportions, are reminiscent of 
Assyria. On the Meknes road, 
wonderfully preserved in the dry 
North African climate, is the 
Roman city of Volubilis, marking 
the limit of westward Roman pene- 
tration. It ranks with Leptis 
Magna in Tripoli, Timgad in 
Algeria, and Dougga in Tunisia, 
which cities are among the finest 
remains of imperial magnificence 
outside Italy. 

Mention, too, must be made of 
the cosmopolitan city of Tangier, 
notable for the work of the Tulloch 
Memorial Hospital of the North 
Africa Mission—the only mission 
hospital in North Africa. It treats 
nine to ten thousand cases a year, 
and assists wide evangelism by 
removing Moslem prejudice. 


Among Moroccan Villages 

It is estimated that, of the nearly 
seven million Moslems in Morocco, 
five million live outside the towns, 
and can only be reached by wide 
and continuous evangelism in their 
villages and markets. In French 
Morocco, some six hundred of 
these markets are held every week, 
and in three hundred of these the 
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missionaries have publicly preached 
and sung the Gospel. 

It has been noted, in the section 
on Algeria, that the Christian 
Kabyles, Shawias and Touaregs, 
rather than accept Islam—the 
religion of their Arab conquerors 
—retreated to the mountain and 
desert fastnesses. The same de- 
cision was taken by the Moroccan 
branches of these Christian Ber- 
bers, notably the Riffs of Northern 
Morocco and the Shleuhs of the 
south, with other lesser tribes. 

A missionary of the Southern 
Morocco Mission, a scholar in 
Arabic and Berber Shilhah lan- 
guages, is engaged in reaching 
several thousands of the villages of 
these once Christian people. His 
reports and articles are of unique 
interest. Mildmay has supported 
his venture, both by prayer and 
finance, but a greater effort 1s one 
of the outstanding needs of North 
Africa. Fine motor roads have 
been constructed by the French 
through the Atlas Mountains, and 
the evangelization of these Berbers 
is now quite possible to con- 
secrated men, ready to rough it, 
and linguistically prepared. 

Libya 

Libya is the name of Italian 
North Africa, and consists of the 
two provinces of Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica. The latter will always 
be remembered in connection with 
Simon of Cyrene, who carried the 
Cross of our Lord. Cyrene, the 
capital of Cyrenaica, in the time of 
our Lord was a flourishing Jewish 
centre, and the seat of a celebrated 
school of philosophy. 

AA 
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Ruthless Repression 

The Italians expelled the Turks 
from this territory in 1912 ; and 
proceeded to pacify the Arabs. 
'The task proved to be unexpectedly 
difficult, and resulted in ruthless 
repression over a period of twenty 
years, which was conducted mainly 
by General Graziani. Under Turk- 
ish rule, the Tripolitan Arabs were 
estimated to number nearly one 
million ; they now number be- 
tween five and six hundred 
thousand. Large numbers fled 
to Egypt, and many thousands were 
slain. 

The North Africa Mission main- 
tained, in the city of Tripol, a 
medical and evangelistic work for 
half a century, which was sum- 
marily suppressed in 1937, and the 
doctor and his wife expelled. This 
work was held by the Turks in high 
esteem. 


Roman Catholicism Supreme 


Roman Catholicism is now 
supreme and is being consolidated. 
The Franciscans have had a mission 
in Libya for three centuries, and, to 
mark its anniversary, a new church 
was built in Tripoli city in 1936, 
and dedicated to St. Francis of 
Assisi. There are now forty 
churches which minister to some 
53,000 Italian Catholics in Libya. 

Roman Catholic influence was 
further increased by the Eucharistic 
Congress which was held in Tripoli 
city in1938. The Papal Legate, in 
opening the Congress, referred to 
the once flourishing Christian civil- 
ization in North Africa, and ex- 
pressed the hope that there would 


again be a spectacular advance in 
missionary work. Arab goodwill 
is being sought by building new 
mosques, improving existing ones, 
and by the foundation of a college 
for higher Islamic studies. 

These benefactions are being 
financed by revenues derived from 
properties worth several millions of 
lire, which were confiscated during 
the Graziani régime. The con- 
solidation of Roman Catholicism is 
equalled by an intensive effort to 
Italianize Libya by making it 
administratively a part of Italy. 


Tunisia 

Tunisia has been called the 
Gibraltar of the Moslem mission 
field of North Africa. There is 
much truth in the statement, and 
why it is so requires to be explained 
by a few brief paragraphs of history. 

When the Moslem armies,sweep- 
ing up from Egypt, invaded North 
Africa, they burst in upon a mag- 
nificent Roman civilization, cen- 
tred in Tunisia (then known as 
Roman Africa), which was a minia- 
ture of the imperial magnificence of 
Rome. This civilization was built 
upon the Phoenician Empire, 
founded in B.C. 822, which Rome 
conquered after a hundred and 
twenty years of conflict, though 
barely escaping destruction itself at 
the hands of Hannibal the Phoeni- 
cian military genius. 

Christianity entered this Roman 
civilization in the first century, and 
one of the most wonderful Churches 
ever known was built up, taught 
and directed by saints and scholars, 
like Augustine, Tertullian and 
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Cyprian. The ruins of church 
buildings still lie over the land. 
The great basilica at Carthage, for 
size and grandeur, once equalled 
that of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

The Moslem Empire, built upon 
that of Roman Africa, in its turn 
declined, and, in 1881, Tunisia 
came under the protection of 
France, who seized it by a military 
coup from Algeria, forestalling 
Italy, who had similar designs. 


There are 2,335,623 Moslems in 
Tunisia, and 213,205 Europeans. 
These latter are chiefly French and 
Italians, whose numbers are mis- 
chievously balanced, there being 
108,068 French and 94,289 Italians, 
which permits the Italians to main- 
tain what is practically a State 
within a State. 


The Religious Situation 

The Roman Catholic Church 
predominates here, as in the other 
Barbary States. The French Pro- 
testants are cared for by the French 
Reformed Church, the Italian Pro- 
testants by missionaries of the 
North Africa Mission. This 
Mission has laboured among the 
Moslems since 1881, with singular 
devotion and, at present, has six- 
teen missionaries in ‘Tunisia, 
occupying four stations. Medical 
work in Tunis city ministers chiefly 
to Moslems, but also to Europeans 
and Jews. Its beneficent influence 
in correcting centuries of religious 
suspicion and hostility is incal- 
culable. 

The Jews are variously estimated 
from seventy to a hundred 
thousand. Certain colonies of them 
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have been in the land since the days 
of the early Israelitish kings, and on 
the island of Djerba, on the south- 
east coast of Tunisia (Homer's Isle 
of Lotus Eaters) there are Jews who 
fled there at the time of the Baby- 
lonish captivity.. A fruitful work 
is being done among the Jews by 
the London Jews’ Society. 

The missionary to the Jews is 
also the chaplain of the beautiful 
church of St. George, in which the 
English-speaking residents wor- 
ship. It stands in a plot of ground 
given by the Bey of Tunis to Consul 
Campion, about 1645, in the reign 
of Charles I, for a Christian burial 
ground, becoming also a place of 
refuge for escaped Christian cap- 
tives from the Tunis pirates. The 
most notable tombstone in it was 
erected over the remains of John 
Howard Payne, United States Con- 
sul, 1841-52, and author of Home, 
Sweet Home. - His body was later 
exhumed, and buried with public 
honours at Washington in 1883. 


Missionary Policy 

The four countries surveyed are 
practically homogeneous, both as 
to their territories and peoples. 
France, who has ruled the first 
three of them, while administering 
them separately, has co-ordinated 
them as a single unit in the larger 
policy of control and defence. 
Sound missionary policy indicates 
the necessity of regarding North 
Africa as one field. 

Five principal missions are at 
work with a missionary force of 
165, of whom 123 are ladies. Other 
groups added bring the total to 
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about 200 workers, the proportion 
of men and women in these also 
being about the same as for the 
principal missions. Moslem men 
are best reached by Christian men ; 
there is, therefore, a pressing need 
for more men missionaries. 

The exceeding difficulties of this 
Moslem field make necessary so 
close a unity and co-operation of 
the missionaries as to be in practice 
a united brotherhood. The same 
solidarity is needed in laying before 
the Home Churches the unique 
missionary situation in North 
Africa. The individual missions 
need to make their presentation 
efficacious, not alone by their 
separate efforts, but by the strength 
of a united appeal as one force. 


Recent News Comments 


“< This blessed plot, this earth, 
this realm, this England.’ We 
cannot see the shadow over the 
ancient gardens, over houses hoary 
with age, over graves of poets and 
philosophers and tombs of martyrs. 
We only know this green and 
lovely oasis of civilization is foully 
threatened and that the whole 
world will be poorer if it falls," 
writes the New York Times. 


“ Germany's rule in her former 
African colonies under the ex- 
Kaiser evokes no yearning for its 
return under Adolf Hitler. The 
outcome of the present conflict is 
paramount to us.” 


(African Standard, Sierra Leone.) 
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“ Hitler is the African's enemy. 
Unless he is destroyed, we are 
threatened with extinction.” 


(Spectator Daily, Gold Coast.) 


“The ocean route around the 
Cape is vital to Great Britain. The 
Nazis have, therefore, moved 
heaven and earth to sever South 
Africa from the British Common- 
wealth of Nations." 


(Pretoria News.) 


“The Australian people have 
assumed gigantic financial commit- 
ments and sent her superb fighting 
men half-way across the world. 
Neutral arguments in South Africa 
look particularly small against this 
free and granite determination." 


(Cape Times.) 


“ A study of the rise and fall of 
Empires in the past indicates that 
the fall of the British Empire, with 
its ideas of liberty and justice, is far 
remote. It will continue for ages 
to come, helping weaker nations 
and guiding the world at large.” 


(Star of the East, Calcutta.) 


"Only an enemy of Britain 
could contemplate seizing the 
Dutch East Indies, which Britain 
would stoutly oppose. The Singa- 
pore Base offers the islands a 
security which has been inter- 
nationally discussed, and Australia 
and New Zealand have registered 
the implied understanding.” 


(New Zealand Herald.) 


As far as practicable, the Mildmay Centre is 


striving to carry on “ Business as Usual ! 


” 


From the Fighting Front 


Mr. Fletcher's Safe Arrival 

Our readers will rejoice to know 
that Rev. Lionel B. Fletcher, one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Mild- 
may Movement, has arrived safely 
in Australia, where he is to under- 
take extensive evangelistic cam- 
paigns. The prayers of all his 
friends will follow him in these 
undertakings. 


Mr. Lindsay Glegg at Torquay 
After the noisy nights of Bristol, 
it was a relief for Mr. Lindsay 
Glegg to get away from war's 
alarms into the quietness and tran- 
quillity of Torquay. The meetings 
(by permission of the Bishop) were 
held in Holy Trinity Church, and 
were well attended. Quite a num- 
ber of the R.A.F. were present, and 
sometimes as many as eight or ten 
clergymen and ministers. These 
meetings were for the deepening of 
spiritual life, and the power of 
God's presence was very manifest. 


On National Service 

The Mildmay Boys’ Camp was 
held again this year although in 
view of war conditions it was not 
possible to have our usual site on 
the coast. The Camp was there- 
fore linked with that of the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s “ Boy 
Harvesters Scheme" and Mild- 
may's was the largest Camp in the 
county under these auspices. The 
boys rendered much valuable ser- 
vice to the farmers, so much so, 
that in some instances the farmers 


asked for the boys to remain after 
the Camp had officially concluded. 

The spiritual side was as usual 
to the forefront and nearly thirty 
young fellows professed their 
acceptance of the Lord Jesus Christ 
as personal Saviour during the 
Camp. In addition, meetings were 
held in the village and a Christian 
testimony was given in many ways. 


Next Year ! 

One of the boys, a youngster 
still at school, wrote to the Com- 
mandant on his return from the 
Camp as follows: “ Thank you 
for the lovely time at Camp. Will 
you please put my name down for 
next year for the whole time the 
Camp lasts. Please will you accept 
the 20s. enclosed towards Camp 
expenses for this year’s Camp. It 
gives me joy to send this out of my 
own savings." The letter goes on 
to speak of the Fellowship that he 
now had witha boy friend whom he 
brought to Camp and who also 
accepted Christ as Saviour whilst 
there. 


Witness Fellowship in Australia 

A number of groups of witness- 
ing Christians have been formed 
and the following will indicate their 
keenness and also the methods they 
are adopting. 

“ At our meeting last night we 
discussed the possibility of an Open 
Air Sunday School each Sunday, 
also of an Open Air Meeting on 
Friday nights before our Bible 
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Class at Mr. Collin's home. Some 
of us are going to do house to house 
visitation this week. We will com- 
mence our Open-air Sunday School 
next Sunday. 

“The suggestion you made of 
After Church meetings once a month 
was discussed and approved. The 
After Church meetings will be 
Evangelistic and will be held in the 
Star Theatre. Truly the Lord is 
working in our midst and we con- 
tinue to praise Him for the chal- 
lenge you brought us all and for 
awakening us to our responsibilities 
to be Witnesses." 

The foregoing was in connection 
with a hospital group. 


Power Through Prayer 


One of our Fellowship members 
has set a splendid example, as will 
be gathered from the following ex- 
tract from a letter recently received. 
“ I so well remember retiring to my 
prayer room in anguish of soul six 
weeks ago, beseeching the Lord 
that He would be pleased to allow 
me to bring one soul a day for a 
week to Himself. God answered 
my prayer and I was enabled to lead 
seven souls to the feet of Jesus that 
week. Now I am not satisfied but 
I am constantly seeking the Lord’s 
help and blessing for more and 
more souls. Last Saturday I had 
the joy of speaking to five, all of 
whom accepted Christ as their 
Saviour.” 


Bible Correspondence Course 
As a result of the cancellation of 

evening meetings, many friends are 

taking advantage of the Bible 


Correspondence Course. This 
Course is practical rather than 
theoretical and covers such subjects 
as Personal Evangelism, Methods 
of Bible Study, Christian Doctrine, 
etc. ‘The personal study of the 
Word of God in this way more 
than compensates for the loss in- 
curred through the lack of meet- 
ings. Full particulars may be had 
on application to the General 
Secretary, Mildmay Movement, 
Founder’s Lodge, Mildmay Centre, 
N.1. 


From Mr. and Mrs. W. Dillon 


In a personal letter to Dr. and 
Mrs. Cochrane, Mr. W. Dillon 
sends a glowing account of a cam- 
paign among boys in the North 
Woods of the State of Michigan. 
The camp lasted for ten weeks, four 
for girls and six for boys. During 
this period there were seventy-five 
conversions, and all were chal- 
lenged with the opportunity of 
witnessing for Christ. The letter 
adds : ' We will never forget all 
that you have done for us, and what 
your lives have meant to us. We 
wish there were some way whereby 
we could bring you over here.” 


War-time Economy 


As a war-time economy and in 
order to effect a closer co-operation 
with the World Dominion Move- 
ment, the offices of the Movement 
for World Evangelization have now 
been transferred to Founder’s 
Lodge, Mildmay Centre, Mildmay 
Park, London, N.1. Telephone : 
Clissold 9696. 
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Our Experts take a survey 
of the present world situation 


The World To-day—and To-morrow 


EUROPE 
Christianity is for the State 


por LLOYD recently ad- 
dressed the Annual Conference 
of British Missionary Societies 

at Friends’ House, London. 
“The war," he said, ‘‘ is ham- 
mering home with rude blows the 
truth of the old warning that the 
peoples perish where there is no 
vision—perish not only spiritually, 
but materially as well. I think the 
war has made us all realize the 
extent to which this Empire de- 
pends for its strength upon its 
spiritual foundations.” If a healthy 
society is to be built up in these 
islands, then it must be built up on 
the foundation of the Christian 

religion and Christian ethics. 


Germany Thinks Otherwise 


Martin Luther taught that 
Christianity is a matter for the in- 
dividual only, not for the State. 
This particular doctrine has been 
openly taught in Germany by 
theologians, philosophers and his- 
torians, says Dean Inge. 

Nazi persecution of Jewish 
doctors has abated, as they are in 
urgent demand to care for the 
masses of wounded in the hospitals 
of Germany, Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. 


News from the North Pole 


The Lapps live nearer the North 
Pole than any people in Europe. 


Sometimes the thermometer drops 
to nearly one-hundred degrees of 
frost. Contact with outside Euro- 
peans is rare, and when recently an 
agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society visited them with 
Scriptures, there was a great com- 
motion among their Arctic Ocean 
settlements. This was the first 
visit of the kind for thirty years, 
and the occasion was marked by 
wonderful Gospel meetings and a 
number of conversions. 


Scandinavia in Meditative Mood 


In Norway, Christian leaders in 
all the Churches have called the 
people to repentance and prayer. 
There is a spiritual awakening 
among youth, and a largely in- 
creased sale of the Scriptures. The 
Lutheran Home Mission Society 
at Oslo reports large attendances 
at meetings and Bible-groups. 

In Sweden, the nation is urged to 
be '' prepared,” —militarily, econo- 
mically, but especially spiritually. 
The Government is fostering co- 
operation between the Churches 
for the moral uplift of the people. 
The National Lutheran Church 
urges its pastors to preach Christian 
certainty, repentance and love ; to 
call the people to do their duty to 
God and their country. 

In these days of Czechoslovakia's 
humiliation, many Czechs are re- 
calling for their comfort these great 
words of John Huss, addressed to 
his people in 1415 : 
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“ It is the Truth that makes us 
free. Therefore, faithful Christian, 
seek the Truth, hear the Truth, 
teach the Truth, love the Truth, 
hold the Truth, and defend the 
Truth." 


ASIA 
New China for Old 


New China plans, in the next 
five years, to change 140,000,000 


adult illiterates into intelligent 
citizens, and has already put to 
school 19,800,000 children of 


school age (44 per cent. of the 
entire number). Schools for tech- 
nical, industrial, professional and 
handicraft training are being 
opened everywhere in the territory 
of Free China. 

The Chungking Government is 
busy suppressing opium, guarding 
public health and promoting cul- 
tural and spiritual development. 
Millions of refugees are busy weav- 
ing, spinning, reclaiming land, 
planting millions of wood oil trees, 
creating, in fact, a new and im- 
pressive national economy. 

New China has carried its demo- 

cratic spirit even into its war- 
orphan homes, where thousands of 
children have been trained to 
maintain order and apply dis- 
cipline themselves. Graded educa- 
tion deals with children from three 
to twelve, progressively, to a college 
course, 
. By animal transport, China has, 
in some degree, utilized the Indo- 
China route and the Burma Road. 
Britain has now reopened the 
latter. 


Mission Co-operation 

The Norwegian, Danish and 
Finnish Missions, which, before 
the war, supported 1,000 mission- 
aries in India, Africa and China, 
have four of their missions associ- 
ated with the China Inland Mission. 
Together with British and Ameri- 
can Societies, the China Inland 
Mission in China is rendering 
them assistance. 


Japan’s Ambitions Broadcast 


The Japanese Foreign Minister, 
Arita, broadcasting through the 
five million radios of Japan, has 
announced the inclusion of the 
countries of the South Seas, to- 
gether with the East Asia bloc, as 
his country’s sphere of influence. 
This would include China, with a 
population of 400,000,000 ; Indo- 
China, 23,000,000; Thailand, 
15,000,000; Federated Malay 
States, 2,000,000; Philippines, 
13,000,000; Netherlands East 
Indies, 60,000,000 ; and the Poly- 
nesias: territories covering, to- 
gether with the Japanese Empire, 
about one-fifth of the globe. The 
Times reports the anxiety of the 
Washington Government, in view 
of these facts, and the threat they 
carry to control raw materials vital 
to American industry. 

Australia's announced ambassa- 
dorial representation at Tokyo has 
been postponed, following Japan's 
alliance with the Axis Powers. 


Japan's Mission in China 
The National Christian Council 
of Japan has called upon the 
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Japanese Churches to evangelize 

China, with what the Christian 

Commonwealth describes as a 

“ strange medley of Imperialist and 
hristian motives.” 

Forty representatives of Protes- 
~ tant communions meeting in Tokyo 
have discussed their union, cessa- 
tion of foreign support, elimination 
of foreign personnel, organization 
of missionary work ìn China and 
Manchukuo, and the constitution 
of the Genuine Christian Church of 
Japan, on 17th October, the 
2,6ooth anniversary of the Japanese 
Empire. 

The Episcopal Church of Japan 
is reported to have enforced already 
the elimination of foreign personnel 
from all executive positions, and 
required the resignation of three 
British and three American bishops. 


Netherlands Indies Through 
Japanese Eyes 

Dutch, Chinese, British and 
American financial interests are 
paramount in the islands. Japan’s 
investments in rubber, oil and tin 
are also considerable. Her trade is 
chiefly in textiles, worth 53,000,000 
yen annually; which are exchanged 
for these commodities. 

The oilfields of Borneo, Sumatra 
and Java, among the richest in the 
world, produce 5,000,000 tons 
annually. The islands grow a 
third of the world's rubber ; 
3,000,000 tons of sugar, and nearly 
the whole world's supply of chin- 
cona (quinine). Britain and 
America take a large part of these 
products, and are especially watch- 


ful that vital war supplies of oil and 
rubber do not pass under Japanese 
control. In a total population of 
60,000,000, Japanese population is 
only 7,000, their immigration being 
restricted to 800 annually. 

During forty years’ American 
occupation of the neighbouring 
Philippine Islands, the whole Bible 
has been translated into eight of 
the principal spoken languages. 

A recent report from the island 
of Bali, long closed to missionaries, 
says that there are now 18 Balinese 
evangelists, and about 1,000 Christ- 
ians, who themselves will assure the 
progressive evangelization of the 
island. 

By means of an aeroplane, the 
Dyaks of inland Borneo are being 
successfully reached and won to 
Christ, including the Funam Gypsy 
Dyaks. Dyak coastal villages, 
under Malay Moslem influence, 
are not so receptive of the Gospel. 


'Thailand—'' Land of the 


Free " 


'The Siamese have always called 
themselves the ‘‘ Thai" (Free 
people), and their country, “Muang 
Thai" (Land of the Free) By 
official change of the name Thai- 
land from Siam, a tacit claim is 
made for the control of all lands 
inhabited by Thais. 

The demand is, therefore, now 
made upon French Indo-China for 
the return of the two provinces of 
Battambang and Siem-Reap, ceded 
under pressure at the beginning of 
this century ; the cession of the 
Laos country and rectification of 
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the Savannakhet frontier. Cam- 
bodia was formerly a tributary 
State of Thailand, and questions of 
present sovereignty are held in 
abeyance. 

Thailand threatens France with 
non-ratification of their non- 
aggression treaty if her demands 
are refused. 

The strong friend behind Thai- 
land is Japan, who claims naval 
bases at Haiphong in Tonking, 
Tourane and Camranh, in Annam. 

Four-fifths of | Thailand's 
15,000,000 are cultivating rice, 
which is among the finest in the 
world. French Indo-China is a 
reservoir of rice, rubber and cotton. 
Economic control by Japan would 
make her independent of American 
cotton for war purposes. A trade 
clash between the two countries 
seems inevitable: America’s ex- 
ports to Thailand having increased 
143 per cent. during the first 
quarter of this year. 

The Royal Princes have been 
educated chiefly at British public 
schools and the Universities. They 
have shown a tolerant spirit to 
missionaries. in this strongly 
Buddhist country, where a Church 
is being gathered despite serious 
difficulties. 


The Two Keys of World 


Dominion 


Our advices from Egypt report 
a growing appreciation that Egypt 
and Britain are at present the two 
keys of world dominion. By the 
conquest of Egypt, Mussolini aims 
to link Libya with Abyssinia, open 
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North Africa to invasion, and seize 
Syria and Palestine. Control of 
the Suez Canal would open the 
gateway to the farther East and to 
India. But all depends upon naval 
supremacy in the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea, and Egyptian 
opinion is that here he will fail and 
fall. 


Public opinion, reflected in the 
Arabic Press, is, on national, demo- 
cratic and religious grounds, solidly 
with Britain. 


The Syrian Press, despite official 
control, is remarkably outspoken. 


Beirut publishes a call to prayer 
for the allies by the Maronite 
Patriarch, and unlimited sacrifice 
on their behalf. 


Saout-ul-Bassir says that Islam 
abhors racialism and totalitarianism 
and stands by the democratic 
peoples. It declares, however, that 
there is need of a return to God and 
religion. The present age, it con- 
tinues, has three good characteris- 
tics : invention, archaeological re- 
search and shortening of distance 
by mechanical means. Also it has 
seven evil ones: a universal and 
desperate struggle for material 
things, widespread treachery, a 
breakdown of character, hypo- 
crisy, effeminacy among men, mas- 
culinity among women, apostasy 
and atheism, regardless of religion 
or sect. 


El Quabas remarks : 

'* Our friendship and support are 
with the Western Powers, who rule 
Moslems. We strive for the demo- 
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cratic unity for all Moslem peoples, 
a unity as that of the United States, 
which has the most peaceful form 
of government.” 


Unofficial Evangelism the Hope 
of the Near East 


The delicate missionary situation 
in Egypt has evoked a larger effort 
by voluntary evangelical workers, 
with marked success. 

In Syria, there is quickened 
activity in evangelism everywhere. 
Beirut has been leading in co- 
operative meetings, six churches 
have been crowded, and it is hoped 
to create a permanent Union City 
Mission, supported by all evangel- 
istic forces in the city. 


New Thinking in Arabia 


Arabia, isolated for millenniums 
by its deserts, is yielding to 
modern change. Instead of dis- 
cussing fine points of the Koran, 
or reading the old poets, world 
news over the radio absorbs atten- 
tion. Islam, as a religion, is 
losing its hold upon the younger 
generation, but exercises un- 
diminished its political power. 

The working of the rich oilfields 
by hundreds of Americans and 
thousands of Arabs, is creating a 
new Arab mentality. Bedouins, 
who for ages have herded sheep and 
bred camels, now don overalls and 
read pressure gauges. To meet 
war needs, the output of oil was 
doubled during the first half of 
this year, and reached 2,589,000 
barrels. 


The Sacred Cities 


Pilgrims to the sacred cities of 
Mecca and Medina, arriving by 
sea this year, numbered 32,000. 
No record is available of those 
arriving by desert routes. 

To facilitate the pilgrimage and 
to modernize Arabia, the Egyptian 
Government has advanced a loan 
of £145,000 for road construction, 
and will spend, as a gift, £100,000 
on water and electrical installations 
in Mecca. A bacteriologist to 
supervise the purity of drinking 
water will also be temporarily 
appointed. 


AFRICA 


Missionaries Hold on in North 
Africa 


The French population, moved 
by the British naval action at 
Oran, has regained its customary 
calm. British consular officers 
have withdrawn from Tunisia, 
Algeria and Morocco, together 
with a number of missionaries, but 
many of the latter have remained 
and report the friendliness of large 
sections of the French and the in- 
valuable assistance of French 
pastors. 


South Africa's Bantu Problem 


'The Government 1s dealing with 
the problems of native youth de- 
linquency, and child destitution. 
The first by action in the schools, 
homes and employment agencies ; 
the second, by monetary and food 
assistance to those under fourteen 
years of age, and nursing help to 
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employed native mothers. A 
National Nutrition Council has 
been set up to deal with malnu- 
trition and consequent disease, in- 
efficiency and family disintegra- 
tion. 


The Christian Council of South 
Africa urges upon Government 
local authorities and employers to 
set a wage scale which will assure 
the Bantu a better living and also 
cheaper houses. It warns the 
native people not to rely upon 
schemes of amelioration, but upon 
greater self help and a Christian 
way of life. 

The gold mining companies of 
the Witwatersrand are com- 
mended for greater care of the 
320,000 natives they employ. In 
1938, the death rate, chiefly by 
miners’ phthisis or tuberculosis, 
was 8.04 per 1,000, which in 1939 
was reduced to 5.80 per 1,000. 

The Christian Council has re- 
ceived £1,200 in response to its 
appeal to aid the Finnish Mission 
in Ovamboland. 


Indigenous Church Principles 
in Ethiopia 

Dr. J. A. Cremer, of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, communicates 
a letter received from Ethiopian 
Church leaders in western Abys- 
sinia, which reports that the work 
continues and grows since the en- 
forced departure of American 
missionaries. The letter states 
that at Sayo, the church was en- 
larged to seat 650 people ; in recent 
months there were 375 baptims, 
and that there were 600 pupils in 


the primary schools: at Ano the 
church was being enlarged to hold 
crowds sitting outside. This was 
also the case at Aleka Gimbi, where 
the letter goes on : “ We are buy- 
ing Bibles as fast as they are 
brought into the country . . . we 
are using the Italian alphabet, as 
well as our own, to teach our 
children both languages." 


NORTH AND SOUTH 
AMERICA 


American and British Home 
Mission Problem 


The United States, like Great 
Britain, has its serious home mis- 
sion problem. The Presbyterian 
Survey for September says that less 
than one-half of the population are 
even nominal members of Pro- 
testant or Catholic Churches ; 
more than half of the nation's 
young people are unrelated to any 
church or Sunday school ; there is 
a criminal population of 4,500,000, 
of whom half are under twenty-five 
years of age ; there are three-and- 
a-half times more criminals than 
students in colleges and universi- 
ties, and an annual crime bill of 
fifteen billion dollars, which is 
four-and-a-half times the amount 
spent on education. 


Nazis Busy in Latin America 


Nazi intrigues in South America 
are precisely those which have been 
so successful in Europe. If Hitler 
becomes strong enough he will lay 
claim to the million Germans in 
Brazil, says the New York Times. 
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The Germans in Brazil, by their 
intensive cultivation of the German 
language and  culture—applied 
notably in their churches and 
schools, to the neglect of Portu- 
guese—raised suspicions which a 
recent visit of President Vargas has 
dissipated. Der Christenbote, organ 
of the German Lutheran Church, 
now publishes its leading article in 
both languages. 


Catholics Urged to read the 
Bible 


Father Rohden, who recently 
edited a Catholic version of the 
New Testament, has now issued an 
entire Bible, selling at four dollars. 
In an accompanying pamphlet he 
strongly condemns Catholic reluct- 
ance to read the Bible, holding that 
only thus can Protestant influence 
be countered. 


Among the Musk Ratters 


“Rat Sunday " is an important 
day among the Eskimos of the 
Church of England Mission at 
Atlavik, Alaska. The musk-rat- 
catchers hold a thanksgiving service 
for their summer’s catch. From 
this, their main source of livelihood, 
each deposits on the offering plate, 
two to five skins, worth fifty-cents 
apiece. 


The recent publication of Nie- 
moller the Man who Stood Up to 
Hitler, appeals to the popular 
spirit against extremists and revo- 
lutionaries. 
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Christian Youth the Hope of 
Brazil 


Evangelical youth movements in 
Brazil promise a vigorous future. 
The Baptist, Methodist, Inde- 
pendent Presbyterian, and other 
Churches, are giving special atten- 
tion to youth. Physical and intel- 
lectual culture, alike with evangeli- 
cal work and witness, are being 
fostered. Publications like The 
Cross of Malta, Excelcior, and 
numerous books and youth con- 
gresses keep alive their propaganda 
and. growing influence. 


Possible Threat to Pan- 
American Bloc 


The 100,000 Germans in Argen- 
tina have their own schools and 
Cultural League, a branch of the 
German Labour Front and other 
Nazi organizations, all knit to- 
gether by their publication, Volks 
Bund fur Argentinen Deutchen. 
There are reports that propaganda 
has been on foot to foster a cleavage 
in the Pan American accord of 
twenty-one Republics. 


Youth to the Front in River 
Plate Region 


The Confederation of Evangeli- 
cal Churches of the River Plate 
region has greatly stimulated 
advance in Argentina, Uruguay and 
Paraguay. Ten of the largest 
Church bodies are members. No- 
where in Latin America is this 
youth movement surpassed for en- 
thusiasm and service. Its leaders 
in Rosario have led in organizing 
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the Youth Congress, which will be 
held in Lima next February. They 
also organized Dr. Mott’s recent 
conference at Buenos Aires, 
attended by 200 delegates of 28 
Christian bodies in Argentina, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Chile, Peru 
and Bolivia. 


Where Admiral Sturdee 
Triumphed 


The Falkland Islands, lying in 
the South Atlantic, 300 miles east 
of the Straits of Magellan, are 
famous for Admiral Sturdee’s 
victory over Admiral Graf von 
Spee, in December 8th, 1914. 

There are two principal islands, 
known as East and West Falklands, 
around which cluster 200 small 
islands, 16 of which are inhabited. 
Their total area is 4,618 square 
miles, and the population is 2,378. 
Definite British occupation dates 
from 1833. Port Stanley is the 
seat of Government, and is the 
only town, with a population of 
1,300. 

There is a cathedral at Port 
Stanley, built with stone brought 
from England, at a cost of £10,000. 
The Bishop of the diocese has juris- 
diction also in Chile and Peru, with 
headquarters at Valparaiso. The 
inhabitants are practically all 
Anglicans, though there are a few 
Baptists, and the Roman Catholics 
have a school near Port Stanley, 
with 70 pupils. 

Government revenue is derived 


from whale and seal products, to 
the extent of £436,744 annually. 
Next comes export of wool, valued 
at £163,109. Export of sheep is 
also an important item—for the 
islands are practically an immense 
sheep farm of 3,000,000 acres 
whereon graze about 605,000 sheep 
which produce a wool clip of 
4,000,000 lbs. annually. Many of 
the shepherds are from Scotland, 
and it is said that they still converse 
among themselves in Gaelic. 


SOUTH SEAS 


The Narcotic of Nationalism 


‘Nationalism is a disturbing in- 
fluence, even in the New Hebrides. 
In some islands, this pan-Melanes- 
ian fantasy '' hangs over the native 
mind like the intoxicating fumes 
ofa narcotic.” Government 
motives are suspected. The island 
of Lopevi was recently devastated 
by volcanic eruption. Government 
aid of food was promptly sent in 
the Government yacht, Concorde, 
only to be refused, as they suspected 
a poll-tax behind the kindness. 
About the same time, the island 
steamer from Australia brought 
boxes of mission gifts from the 
Churches of Victoria, which were 
joyfully received and grateful mess- 
ages were sent in acknowledgment. 
Evidently, missionaries and 
Christ's Gospel, had succeeded in 
winning the confidence of the 
natives in a remarkable manner. 
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